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INTRODUCTION. 


Though first published in 1597, Richard the Second was 
probably written as early as 1593 or 1594. In tlie 
two first issues, that portion of the fourth Act which 
deals with the deposition of Richard, is not found. In 
the edition of 1608 it appears with the words on the 
title page, With new additions of the Parliament 
Scene, and the deposing of King Richard.” That these 
new additions belonged to the play as origipally con- 
structed seems more than probable from the strong like- 
ness they bear in every respect to the rest of the play ; 
and their omission in the earlier editions, and possibly in 
the earlier representations, may be accounted for by the 
subject of deposition being one peculiarly offensive to 
Elizabeth, whose lieges had in 1596 been exhorted by the 
Pope to take up arms against her. Whether our play 
was the oUje which the accomplices of Essex procured to 
be acted in February, 1601, in furtherance of the insur- 
rection they had planned, cannot be certainly decided, 
but the balance of probabilities seems against such a 
supposition. 

From the actual facts of history Shakespeare has made 
only one important deviation, that of representing the 
Queen as fully grown up, though she was in reality only 
some twelve years old. This deviation was of course 
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intentional and for dramatic purposes. In other matters 
he closely follows Holinshed, except that for the same 
purposes hp represents Prince Henry as something older, 
and Bolingbroke as something younger, than they respect- 
ively were. The period with which our play deals is 
only the last two years of Richard'fe reign, but a 
glance at his earlier days will enable us more clearly 
to understand the circumstances which led to his down- 
fall, Though Richard ascended the throne in 1377 
—being then only eleven years old — it was not till 1389 
that he began to govern in reality. The intervening 
years had been troublous times in many ways. The 
French had harassed the southern coasts of England, and 
afterwards landed a force in Scotland to co-operate with 
the Scotch ; Lollardism was making itself widely and 
acutely felt ; the miserable condition of the lower classes 
of society culminated in a peasant revolt ; and for a time, 
through the instrumentality of his uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, Richard was deprived of all power by the 
appointment of a commission of regency. Asserting 
himself at last, he dismissed his Council ; and for the 
next eight years ruled wisely and successfull 3 ^ Peace 
was made with France ; Ireland was quieted ; the Lollard 
troubles died out ; and the authority of Parliament was 
respected. But Richard had never forgotten the treat- 
ment he had suffered at the hands of his uncle and the 
associate Lords. With the help of Parliament, he was at 
length enabled to wreak his vengeance upon them ; and, 
free from their opposition, he next determined to free 
himself of Parliamentary control. With this object he 
procured the appointment by Parliament of a Committee 
empowered “ to continue their sittings after its dissolu- 
tion, and to ‘ examine and determine all matters and 
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subjects which had been moved in the presence of the 
King, with all the dependences of those not determined.’ 

The aim of Richard was to supersede by me^ns of this 
permanent commission the body from which it originated: 
he at once employed it to determine causes and carry out 
his will, and forced from every tenant of the Crown an 
oath to recognize the validity of its acts, and to oppose 
any attempts to alter or revoke them. With such an 
engine at his command the King was absolute, and with 
the appearance of absolutism the temper of his reign 
suddenly changed. A system of forced loans, the sale of 
charters of pardon to Gloucester’s adherents, the out- 
lawry of seven counties at once on the plea that they 
had supported his enemies and must purchase pardon, 
a reckless interference with the course of justice, roused 
into new life the social and political discontent which 
was threatening the very existence of the Crown.”* Such 
was the condition of things when Richard availed him- 
self of a quarrel between the Dukes of Hereford and 
Norfolk to banish both of them from the realm. The 
former, though of late seemingly taken into favour, being 
one of the Lords who had held the King in such 
harsh control, and from his popularity with the nation, 
a powerful rival ; the latter being dangerous in conse- 
quence of his privity to the murder of Gloucester, which 
Richard was more than suspected of having authorized. 

It is at this point that our play opens. The quarrel outline oi the 
between the two Dukes had its origin in a conversation 
in which Norfolk confided to Hereford his suspicions of 
the King’s intentions towards them both. This conver- 
sation being imparted by Hereford to the King, the 
Dukes were cited before the Commissioners already 
* Glpeen*s Short History of the English People^ p. 262. 
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mentioned for an investigation of the matter. In 
Shakespeare’s play they are represented as appearing in 
the first instance before the King, with whom are John 
of Gaunt, the father of Hereford, and other nobles ; and 
the cliarges brought by Hereford have nothing to do 
with the reported conversation, but im^pute to Norfolk 
embezzlement of moneys entrusted to him for the pay- 
ment of troops, instigation of all the treasons of the past 
eighteen years, and, above all, the murder of Gloucester. 
Norfolk meets these charges with absolute denial, and 
declares his eagerness to accept the combat which 
Bolingbroke had offered in substantiation of his words, 
liichard attempts reconcilement, and affects to forbid 
this appeal to arms ; but in the end allows it, and fixes 
the time and place for its decision. Possibly his hope is 
that both may perish in the encounter ; but in spite of 
his high-sounding words, bis weakness of character can 
suggest nothing more efficacious than procrastination. 
The second scene shows us John of Gaunt in conversa- 
tion with Gloucester’s widowed Duchess. Her object is 
to stir him up to vengeance upon Norfolk for his 
brother’s death. Gaunt, however, aware that that 
Duke, if guilty, was only the agent of Richard’s pur- 
poses, either knows himself powerless to bring the real 
offender to justice, or honestly feels that it is not for a 
subject to compass his sovereign’s death. “ God’s is the 
quarrel,” he says, 

“ for Cod’s substitute, 

His deputy anointed in his sight. 

Hath caused his death ; the which, if wrongfully. 

Let Heaven revenge, for I may never lift 
An angry ami against his minister.” 

They therefore separate; the Duchess retiring to her 
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seat at PJashy, Gaunt setting out for Coventry, wheie 
the combat between Norfolk and Hereford is to take 
place. Here the lists are prepared, the appellant and 
defendant present themselves ready armed, each pledges 
himself to the justice of his cause, and the trumpets 
sound for the combat to begin. At this moment Richard 
throws down his warder to stay proceedings. Retiring 
awhile with his council, he returns to announce the 
decision at which they had arrived — a decision that botli 
Bolingbroke and Mowbray shall bo banished from Eng- 
land ; the former for ten years, the latter for life. This 
solution of his difficulty Richard had doubtless evolved 
in the interval he had given himself for the exercise of 
his kingcraft when fixing the date for the combat, 
though he, of course, represents it as the result of the 
Councirs deliberations. Afraid to take any resolute 
measures, hampered on the one side by Bolingbroke’s 
influence with the people, and on the other by Mowbray's 
knowledge of his guilty secret, ho as usual resorts to 
procrastination, and fancies that he has cleverly extri- 
cated himself from the danger of pronouncing capital 
sentence upon either party. Bolingbroke affects to 
accept the verdict with loyal submission ; though he 
doubtless docs so knowing that the moment has not yet 
come for the realization of the ambitious hopes he 
cherishes. Norfolk, on the other hand, vigorously pro- 
tests against the severity of his doom ; though beyond 
the words 

** A dearer merit, not bo deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air, 

Have I deserved at your highness* hands,** 

—words whose significance Richard must have keenly 
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folt — he does not attempt to shield himself from con- 
demnation by implicating the King in the guilt of 
Gloucester’s murder. Richard, however, not satisfied as 
to the efficacy of mere banishment, calls upon the two 
Dukes to take an oath that they never shall 

“Embrace each other’s love in banishment; 

Nor never look upon each other’s face ; 

Nor never write, regreefc, nor reconcile 

This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate; 

Nor never by advised purpose meet, 

To plot, contrive or complot any ill 

’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land. ” 

This precious assurance being obtained, this covenant 
drawn up as though between parties to some action at law, 
Richard conscious of the danger he may be provoking by 
too great rigour towards the powerful liouse of Lancas- 
ter, reduces Bolingbroke’s term of banishment by four 
years. Equally incapable of real vigour and real justice, 
ho can only temporize, with a vague hope that circum- 
stances may occur to give him a security which he cannot 
conquer for himself. The Scene closes with a pathetic, 
but vain, attempt on Gaunt’s part to reconcile his son to 
the misery of exile, A load is now lifted from Richard’s 
mind, though he shows in the next Scene how anxious 
lie is as to the regard in which Bolingbroke is held by 
the common people, and as to the designs he may mature 
in his exile. He has, however, gone, and for the im 
mediate present Richard feels himself secure. The 
matter now pressing most urgently upon his attention is 
the subjugation of the Irish rebels ; and, as his coffers 
are pretty well exhausted, he does not hesitate to re- 
plenish them by farming out the revenues of England, 
and, if need be, by raising forced loans. He also medi- 
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tates the seizure of Gaunt's estates so soon as he shall die, 
and prays that God may put it 

“in his physician’s mind 
To help him to hia grave immediately.” 

This pious prayer is quickly followed by a summons to 
the death-bed of Gaunt, who, now careless of earthly con- 
sequences, soundly rates his King upon his various acts 
of misgovemment. For a while Richard listens with out- 
ward patience to the scathing words, but at length his 
passionate anger flames out, and he tells Gaunt, 

“ Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son. 

This tongue, that runs so soundly in thy head, 

Should run thy head from thy unrevercnt shoulders.” 

But Gaunt is beyond fear. Boldly accusing Richard of 
Gloucester's death, and challenging him to wreak like 
vengence upon himself, he is borne out in a dying state ; 
Northumberland entering immediately afterwards to re- 
port that all is over. Richard greets the announcement 
with the words, 

“The ripest fruit first falls, and so doth ho: 

His time is spent; our pilgrimage must be” ; 

and as if he has done all that is necessary for the occasion 
by giving expression to a sentimental commonplace, 
recklessly follows up the determination he had pro- 
claimed by seizing to himself 

“ The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d.” 

It is in vain that York, himself a man of no stem moral 
fibre, eloquently denounces such an act. His appeal is 
not merely to considerations of honour and justice, but 
to considerations much more likely to touch Richard, 
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considerations of policy and self-love; and when the 
headstrong monarch treats his remonstrance with con- 
tempt, h^ quits the scene rather than be a party to such 
iniquity. His opposition and temporary defection are 
matters of no great concern, and Richard appears to know 
that it will be easy enough to bring Him round again. 
But it is a very different thing to have exasperated be- 
yond all hope of reconciliation the powerful lords who, 
with Northumberland at their head, are already intriguing 
for Bolingbroke's return, and now, binding themselves to 
active measures, set out to meet him at Ravenspurg. The 
Scene is followed by one in which the Queen, bewailing 
her husband^s absence in Ireland, is greeted with the news 
that Bolingbroke having landed, has been joined by North- 
umberland and the associate lords. York, to whom the 
government of the country has been delegated, prepares 
to assert the King’s supremacy. But he is weighed down 
by his knowledge of the hatred in which Bichard is held 
alike by peer and commoner, and also by the feeling that 
on whichever side he ranges himself it is against a 
kinsman. We now come to Bolingbroke's march to meet 
York. Accompanied by Northumberland, and with their 
combined forces rapidly swelling, he is joined on the 
road by Northumberland’s son, Harry Percy, and pre- 
sently by Ross and Willoughby also. These lords have 
scarcely been welcomed when Berkeley, deputed by York 
to challenge Bolingbroke’s progress, appears on the scene, 
and is quickly followed by York himself. Putting on a 
show of determination, York sternly rebukes his nephew’s 
audacity, and brands him as rebel and traitor to his 
sovereign lord, Bolingbroke’s answer is to claim the 
rights, legally his, while Northumberland takes ux>on him- 
self to assert that it is for nothing beyond these rights 
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that Bolingbroke has come. York, seeing that words are 
vain, and knowing that deeds are beyond him with such 
forces as are at his command, agrees to stand neuter be- 
tween the opposing parties, and is compelled by the 
insurgents to accompany them to Bristol Castle. One of 
Richard’s supports has therefore now given way. Another 
is shortly to fail him. Salisbury, sent over from Ireland, 
has collected a strong force of Welshmen in his King’s 
defence, and but for Richard’s lingering in Ireland, things 
might even yet turn in his favour. But with his fatal 
irresolution he delays for nearly a fortnight longer, and 
tlie Welshmen weary of waiting, and finding that nearly 
the whole of England has espoused Bolingbroke’s cause, 
at last disband themselves and go over to Bolingbroke. 
Even the troops brought back from Ireland quickly 
begin to melt away, and Richard in a few days stands 
bare of all support. It is at this point that the second 
Act closes. With the beginning of the third Act, Boling- 
broke asserts the power which he now knows to be 
securely his by^ ordering the death of two of Richard’s 
chief favourites, Bushy and Green, on whom he casts the 
blame of having led the King to his ruin ; and we then 
pass to Richard’s arrival at Barkloughly Castle. In 
an outburst of exaggerated sentiment, he adjures 
his native earth, that land for which he had thought 
no burdens too heavy, to refuse all sustenance to his 
foes : 

“ Feed not thy sovereign’s foes, my gentle earth. 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense ; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way. 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet. 

Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies ; 
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And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower. 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Thi^aw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies.” 

To this the .practical Bishop of Carlisle makes answer 
in effect that sentiment however graceful in its form is 
out of place now, that if they would recover lost ground 
they must be up and doing, — a truth which Aumerle 
further enforces in words that Richard cannot misunder- 
stand. Richard, however, sees only another opportunity 
for declamation. His theme is the divinity that doth 
hedge a king : the sun of majesty will arise and disperse 
the gloomy mists of misfortune ; Bolingbroke may be 
upheld by any number of mere men, but angels will 
fight in behalf of *‘the deputy elected by the Lord.'^ 
His heroics are interrupted by the entrance of Salisbury 
to announce that one day's delay has cost the king the 
support of the Welsh musters. The brave words just 
uttered die out from his lips ; the material agency he 
a moment ago affected to despise is recognized at its full 
value ; and despair takes the place of vapouring con- 
fidence. Aumerle endeavours to put heart into him, 
and for a short instant he recovers his boastful attitude. 
But though affecting to place his trust in the name of 
king, it is upon the forces he supposes to be with York 
that he really relies. Scroop now enters preluding 
further bad news, and Richard proclaims his fortitude 
against all evils that may be awaiting him. The tale, 
how'ever, of Bolingbroke's triumphal progress provokes 
an outburst of wrath at the treachery to his cause which 
he assumes his favourites, those “ snakes, in my heart- 
blood warmed,*’ to have shown. Assured that they 
have paid with their lives the penalty of their adher* 
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ence, Richard moralizes the situation “ into a thousand 
similes,” his text being the vanity of kingly pomp. He 
is a second time reproached by the Bishop’s practical 
wisdom, and a second time regains a momentary 
courage. But Scroop has more calamity to announce, 
the defection, to* wit, of York. All hope is now past, 
and Richard’s consciousness of this fact is recognized in 
a petulant rebuke to Aumerle for having tried to 
comfort him : 

** Beslirew thee, cousiu, which didst lead me forth 
Of that sweet way I was into despair ! 

What say you now ? what comfort have we now*? 

By heaven, I’ll hate him everlastingly 
That bids me be of comfort any more.” 

From this alternation of braggart words and unmanly 
prostration, we pass to Bolingbroke’s effective action. 
With Northumberland, York, and others, he is before 
Flint Castle, Richard’s last retreat. By Northumber- 
land he sends word that if his banishment is repealed 
and his estates restored, he is ready to make complete 
submission to the king; if not, he will use the power 
that circumstances have given into his hands. The 
messenger is received with a speech of no little dignity, 
though with threats of consequences which Richard 
knows he is impotent to put in force. Delivering his 
message, Northumberland personally pledges himself 
that Bolingbroke aims at nothing further than his legal 
rights. These are at once conceded, and Bolingbroke’s 
envoy bears back the intelligence. Richard, on his 
departure, so far from maintaining the show of con- 
fidence with which he had greeted Northumberland, 
bemoans the necessity of having to use fair words 
towards one on whom he had so lately “ laid the 
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sentence of dread punishment ” ; and on hearing of 
Northumberland's return prepares himself for a spon- 
taneous surrender of his crown, decking out his inten- 
tion in a parade of fanciful humility and resignation. 
Bolingbroke has sent to desire a conference ; and at 
their meeting, Richard, unsolicited, yields himself into 
his rival’s hands to be disposed of as it may seem fit 
to him. Without disclosing his final intentions, Boling- 
broke accepts Richard’s offer to accompany him to 
Lonflon, and the Scene then closes. The next Scene is 
in the Duke of York’s garden at Langley, where the 
Queen and her attendants overhear a conversation 
between the gardener and his servants. The first 
servant, bidden to busy himself with his duties, demurs 
to the necessity of maintaining “ law, form, and due 
proportion ” in their petty world, while the great world 
around them, the realm of England, is allowed to run 
into such riotous disorder. The gardener rebukes him, 
showing how, for want of timely control of the plants 
under his care, the gardener of England has brought 
ruin upon himself : 


“ We at time of year 

Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees, 

Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself : 

Had he done so to great and growing men. 

They might have lived to bear, and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty. Superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live : 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 

Which Waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down.’'” 

The Queen, coming forward, bitterly attacks the gar- 
dener for daring to imagine such a thing as her husband’s 
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downfall ; but finding that his information is only too 
jiccurate, at once prepares to join the King in London. 
The opening Scene of the Fourth Act, in whiclj Aumerle 
is charged by Bagot with Gloucester’s death, — an accusa- 
tion substantiated by Fitzwater and another Lord, — 
serves two purposes. By making it appear that Richard 
had instigated the murder, an additional reason is 
given for depriving him of his crown ; while the im- 
portance thus attached to Aumerle ’s subsequent plot 
against Bolingbroke furnishes a fresh pretext for taking 
the life of a master served by such dangerous instru- 
ments. The question of Aumerle’s guilt is left to be 
decided by the issue of the combat to which he has 
challenged his accusers ; and at this point York enters to 
announce Richard's resignation, and salutes Bolingbroke 
as King. Against his acceptance of the throne a vigorous 
protest is made by the sturdy Bishop of Carlisle, who 
forcibly predicts the woes that shall arise from the 
usurpation, — but with no other result than his arrest 
for capital treason. Bolingbroke now gives orders for 
Richard to be brought before him in order that 

^*in common view 

He may surrender ; so we shall proceed 

Without suspicion.” 

Richard enters, and after a good deal of self-compassion 
and characteristic trifling, accepts his fate, Bolingbroke 
then giving orders for his own coronation on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. Richard’s progress to the Tower opens 
the fifth Act, the Queen waiting on the road to meet 
him. Their interview is interrupted by the entrance of 
Northumberland, who informs Richard that Bolingbroke 
has changed the place of his confinement to Pomfret 
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Castle, while his Queen is to be sent back to Franco. 
Richard, in a speech of much dignity, foretells North- 
umberlanij's revolt from Bolingbroke, — a prediction 
speedily to bo verified, — and after a tender farewell, the 
King and Queen are separated. Two Scenes are next 
taken up with the discovery of a plot against Boling- 
broke, in which Aumerle is concerned ; the Duke of York, 
his father, urging condign and speedy punishment, the 
Duchess pleading with vociferous energy for her son’s 
pardon. For the father’s loyalty the son is forgiven, and 
Aumerle’ s further life justifies the clemency shown him, 
he perishing bravely in the van at Agincourt. Whether 
the discovery of this plot only sharpens Bolingbroke’s 
apprehension of the danger in his path so long as Richard 
is allowed to live, the danger of leaving a rallying point 
for discontented spirits, or whether it had all along been 
determined to get rid of him, we have in the next Scene 
Sir Pierce of Exton openly declaring Bolingbroke’s desire 
for Richard’s death, in almost the words with which 
Henry the Second prompted the murder of Becket, and 
John tempted Hubert to make away with Arthur. But 
we are to see Richard once again, to see him in his 
dungeon at Pomfret Castle. And here, though with the 
dark shadow of death closely hovering round, we find 
him as much in love as ever with trivialities and phan- 
toms. Torturing his ingenuity to hammer out appropriate 
similes, gratifying his imagination with fanciful analogies, 
solacing himself by putting together intricate word- 
puzzles, he seems to regard life as nothing more serious 
than a fantastic dream. Strenuous sorrow, poignant regret, 
deep-seated hatred, are emotions of which his flabby soul 
is incapable. For the faithful groom who seeks him out 
in his captivity, he is ready with a playful jest ; with 
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him he can talk about a favourite horse, petulantly com- 
plaining of its disloyalty in having submitted to Boling- 
broke as a rider, and finding in the ineident material for 
the luxury of self-reproach. But his end is at hand. 
Exton, bent on purchasing Bolingbroke's good-will, 
enters with his* murderous agents. Their assault upon 
his person calls up Richard’s spirit ; two of his assailants 
he kills before Exton’s sword can lay him low, and his 
death at all events is not ignoble. Exton, though struck 
with remorse at his own deed, causes the coffined body to 
be borne into Bolingbroke’s presence ; but for all reward 
is met by the sternly contemptuous greeting, 

** though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 

But neither my good word, nor princely favour : 

With Cain go wander through the shades of night. 

And never show thy head by day or light.*' 

K^ichard, then, is shown to us as a king without any of 
the kingly attributes, except that of a factitio us dignity ; 
as a man without any manly qualities, except those of an 
affectionate heart and a fair share of personal courage. 
Curbed and checked in his earlier days by forces too 
strong to struggle against, he has not been disciplined 
into firmness of determination ; surrounded by diffi- 
<?uTties aiidrTntriglie,~Tie has learn e^l nothing polRical 
prudence. His foresiglit consists in blindnig bis eyes to 
wliat is coming ; his wisdom is to procr^tijimlte in the 
hope that something miraculously ^liUvaiitageous may 
fight upon his side. Amidst a throng of turbulent 
nobles he knows not how to bind to himself any service- 
able ally ; but leaning with weak affection upon any 
parasite who has a soothing tale for his ear, he contrives 
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to alienate one by one those supports which might have 
given stability to his power. All the vices that Malcolm 
in his coaversation with Macduff ascribes to himself 
might have been portable, with other graces weigh'd ” ; 
his insincerity, born with him, his arbitrariness, to some 
extent the result of circumstances, need not have cost 
him his crown if counterbalanced by strength of purpose, 
keenness of vision, and promptitude of hand. Greater 
tyrants have held undisturbed away ; far worse monsters 
have died in their beds. But such folly, such vacillation, 
such blindness as his are incompatible with the retention 
of power. Taught by bitter experience that his 
favouritism has estranged those who were naturally his 
strength ; with the memory of the smouldering elements 
of disaffection that had already burst forth in the earlier 
days of his reign )5>fresh from an act of tyranny in the 
banishment of Norfolk and Bolingbroke ;*''hc has the 
folly to leave England in order to quell a rising in Ire- 
land, and the more incredible folly to provoke to open 
wrath the whole nobility of the kingdom by his con- 
fiscation of Bolingbroke's estates. If near relationship 
was no hindrance to an act of such violence, what check 
could there be in the case of those who boasted no such 
tie 'I If the powerful house of Lancaster was not safe 
from d epredation , who that was worth the plundering 
could hope to escape 1 Still, even this piece of madness 
was scarcely more damning to his cause than the vacil^ 
lation which hindered his return from Ireland. Swift 
measures might have repressed the rebellion, for a time 
at all events ; a stem assertion of that kingly might he 
was so ready to brag about would have struck awe into 
all who hesitated. Days, however, are of no account 
with Richard; action is a thing as painful to him as 
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stately words are pleasant. Providence will extricate 
him from the slough into which he has fallen, and 
human prudence is but a poor thing. Great^ calamities 
may paralyse the firmest minds, but Richard’s faculties 
arc nob paralysed, for they have not stubbornness and 
consistency to suffer such shock. His courage me rely 
dissolves, liq uefi es, evaporates in wordy laments and 
graceful triyijditms ; his mind postures and attitudinizes 
onTits^ road to extinction. In strange contrast to this 
jelly-fish organization is the ** firm -set earth ” of Boling- 
broke’s temperament. Elarthy in his aspirations, with 
nothing very exalted, nothing very lovable, about him ; 
he still knows what he wants, knows how his desires are 
to be attained, and goes straightforward to his point. 
He can wait, he can flatter, can use dissimulation ; but 
his waiting is not dilatoriness, in his flattery ho does not 
descend to unworthy familiarity, under his dissimulation 
ho masks his designs, yet cloaks no treachery. He has 
come to seek his own ; and if, in the process, events 
indicate that he may indulge in a more extended ambi- 
tion, he is ready to be guided by events. The deposition 
of Richard is as much forced upon him as sought by him, 
and every step he takes is taken with deliberate, well- 
planned, advance. Towards the confederate lords he is 
gracious without enthusiasm ; a courageous opponent, 
like the Bishop of Carlisle, he punishes with rigour and 
yet with politic generosity ; for a weak and fallen foe, 
like Richard, he has a feeling of pity, contemptuous as 
that pity may be. Self-contained and self-assured, he 
has no need to be vindictive or petty. Of his country's 
wrongs and sufferings he has as clear a perception as of 
his own wrongs and sufferings ; and if his first dictates 
are those of selfishness, it is an enlightened selfishness 
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which sees that self alone cannot be safely gratified. To 
be really powerful himself, he knows that he must make 
bis country powerful and prosperous, so far as good 
government can effect that end. To ensure permanence 
to his rule, it is essential that tranquillity and justice 
should prevail throughout the land. HiS government of 
England, however, is outside the scope of the present 
play, and Shakespeare’s delineation of his character is 
necessarily incomplete. Fully to comprehend that 
character, and with it the course of events that Richard’s 
reign initiates, Richard the Second must be read in connec- 
tion with Henry the Fourth and Henry the Fifth. The first 
play, depicting the remedy of force, the attempt by 
usurpation to set right the time that is out of joint, fore- 
shadows the intestine troubles which Henry the Fourth 
shows us in full operation, while in Henry the Fifth the 
King is still haunted by the dread of heavenly retribu- 
tion upon the crime of his father by which he himself 
still profits, and by his invasion of France endeavours to 
engage the attention of his countrymen and avert their 
eyes from a too close scrutiny into the tenure by which 
he holds the crown. In my Introduction to Henry the 
Fifth I have endeavoured to set out more fully the 
sequence of events in the three plays, and to this I may 
perhaps be allowed to refer my readers. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 

KING RICHARD II. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. Loivdon. King Richard’s palace, 

Enter Kino Richard, John of Gaunt, with other Nobles 
and Attendants. 

K, Rich. Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster, 
’Hast thou, according to thy oath aiul band, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son, 

Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 

Which then our leisure would not let us hear. 

Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray '( 

OaunL I have, my liege. 

K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him, 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 10 

On some known ground of treachery in him ? 

Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that argument, 

On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice. 

K. Rick Then call them to our presence ; face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and the accused freely speak : 

C 3 
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High-atomach’d are they both, and full of ire, 

In rage deaf aa the sea, hasty as fire. 

Enter Bolinobroke and Mowbray. 

Boling. Many years of happy days befal 20 

My gracious sovereign, niy most loving liege ! 

Mow. Each day still better other^s happiness ; 

Until the heavens, envying earth^s good hap, 

Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

K. Rich. We thank you both : yet one but flatters us 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 

Namely, to appeal each other of high treason. 

Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Boling. First, heaven be the record to my speech ! 30 

In the devotion of a subject’s love, 

Tendering the precious safety of n\y prince, 

And free from other misbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely presence. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well ; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth. 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 

Thou art a tmitor and a miscreant. 

Too good to be so and too bad to live, 40 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky. 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 

With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat ; 

And wish, so please my sovereign, ere I move, 

What my tongue speaks my right drawn sword may prove. 

Mow. Liet not my cold words he^'e accuse my zeal : 

*Tis not the trial of a woman’s war, 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 

Oau arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain ; 

The blood is hot that must be cool’d for this : 


50 
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Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to be hush’d and nought at all to say ; 

First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech ; * 

Which else would post until it had return’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat. 

Setting aside his high blood’s royalty, 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 

I do defy him, an*! I spit at him ; 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain : 

Which to maintain 1 would allow him odds, 

And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable, 

Where ever Englishman durst set his foot. 

Meiin time let this defend my loyalty, 

By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw niy gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindrefl of the king, 70 

And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except. 

If guilty dread have left thee so much streiigtli 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, tlien stoop : 

By that and all the rites of knighthood else, 

Will I make good against thee, arm to ami. 

What I have spoke, or thoii caiist worse devise. 

Mow. I take it up ; and by tliat sword I swear, 

Which gently laid my knighthood on iny shoulder, 

I ’ll answer thee in any fair degree, BO 

Or chivalrous design of knightly trial : 

And when I mount, alive may I not light, 

If I be traitor or unjustly fight ! 

K. Rick. What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray’s clmrge ? 
It must be great that can inherit us 
So mucb as of a thought of ill iu him. 

Boling. XiOok, what I speak, my life sliall prove it true ; 
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That Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles 
In name of lendings for your highness^ soldiers, 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd employments, 90 

Like a fahje traitor and injurious villain. 

Besides I say and will in battle prove, 

Or here or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey’d by English eye, 

That all the treasons for these eighteen 3 ears 

Com plotted and contrived in this land 

Fetoli from false Mowbray their first liead and spring. 

Further I say and further will maintain 

Upon his bad life to make all this good, 

That he -did plot the Duke of Gloucester’s death, 100 

Suggest his soon-believing adversaries, 

And conaecpiently, like a traitor coward. 

Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of blood ; 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries, 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 

To me for justice and rough chastisement ; 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 

A" Jfiich. How high a pitch his resolution soars ! 

Thomas of Norfolk, what say’at thou to this ? 110 

Mow. O, let my sovereign turn a>vay his face 
''And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 

Till I have told this slander of his blood, 

How God and good men hate so foul a liar. 

A. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears : 

Were he my brother, nay, my kingtlom’s heir, 

As he is but my father’s brother’s son. 

Now, by my sceptre’s awe, I make a vow, 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 

Shovild nothing privilege him, nor partialize 120 

The unstooping firmness of my upright soul : 

He is our subject, Mowbray ; so art thou : 

Free speech and fearless I to thee allow. 
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Mow. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 

Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest. 

I'hree parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disbursed I duly to his highness^ soldiers ; 

The other part reserved I by coiisent, 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt 

TTpon remainder of a dear account, 130 

Since last I went to France to fetch his queen : 

Now swallow down that lie. For Gloucester’s death, 

I slew him not ; but to my own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that ease. 

For you, my noble Lor<l of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe. 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 

A tre.spaas that doth vex my grieved soul ; 

But ere I last received the sacrament 

I did confess it, and exactly beggd 140 

Your grace’s pardon, and I hope I had it. 

This is my fault : as for the rest appeal'd, 

It issues from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 

Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 

And interchangeably hurl down ray gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot, 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blood chamber’d in his bosom. 

In w hereof, most heartily I pray 150 

Your highness to assign our trial day. ^ 

A'. Rich. Wrath'kindled gentlemen, be ruled by me ; 

Let ’s purge this choler without letting blood : 

This we prescribe, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision ; 

Forget, forgive ; conclude and be agreed ; 

Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. 

Good unde, let this end where it begun ; 

We ’ll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son. 
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Oaunt. To be a make-peace shall become my age : 160 

Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s gage. 

A*, llich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry, when ? 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. 

K, Rich. Norfolk, throw down, we bid ; there is no boot. 
Mow. (^Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot. 

My life thou shalt command, but not my shame : 

The one ray duty owes ; but my fair name, 

Despite of death that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not have. 

I am disgraced, impeach’d and baffled here, 170 

Pierced to the soul with slandei-’s venom’d spear, 

The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 
Which breathed this poison. 

K. Rich, Rage must be withstood : 

Give me his gage : lions make leopards tame. 

Mow. Yea, but not change his spots : take but my shame, 
And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord, 

The purest treasure mortal times atford 
Is spotless reputation ; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-up chest 180 

Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast 
'Mine honour is ray life ; both grow in one ; 

Take honour from me, and my life is done : 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try ; 

In that I live and for that will I die,^ 

AT. Rich. Cousin, throw up your gage ; do you begin. 
Boling. O, God defend niy soul from such deep sin ! 

Shall I seem crest-falPn in my fathei^a sight ? 

Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 

Before this out-dared dastard ? Ere my tongue 190 

Shall wound my hdnour with such feeble wrong, 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
Tlie slavish motive of recanting fear. 
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And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace, 

Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray ^s face. . 

OaunL 

K. Rich, We were not born to sue, but to command ; 
Which since we cannot do to make yon friends, 

Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert’s day : 

There shall your swords and lances a^itrate • ' 200 

The swelling difference of your settled hate : 

Since we can not atone you, we shall see 
Justice design the victor’s chivalry. 

Lord marshal, command our officers at arms 

Be ready to direct these home alarms. \^ExeunU 


Scene II. The Duke of Lancaster’s palace. 

Enter John op Gaunt with the Duchess of Gloucester 

G^awn^.^Alas, the part I hswl in Wocnlstock’s blootl 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims, 

To stir against the butchers of his life ! 

But since correction lieth in those hands 
Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven ; 

Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth. 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 

Duck, Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? 

Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 10 

Hdward’s seven sons, whereof thyself art one. 

Were as seven vials of his sacred blood, 

Or seven fair branch^ springing from one root : 

Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course, 

Some of thoee branches by the Destinies cut ; 

But Hiomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloucester, 

One vial full of ISdward’s saci^ blood. 

One fiourishingvbranefa of his most royal root. 
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Is cracked, and all the precious liquor spilt, 

la hack’d down, and hia aummer leaves all faded, 20 

By envy’s hand and nuirder’s bloody axe. 

Ah, Gaunt, hia blood was thine ! that bed, that womb, 

That metal, that self mould, that fashion’d thee 
Made him a man ; and though thou livest and breathest. 

Yet art tliou slain in him : thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father’s death, 

In that thou seest thy wretched bi other die, 

Wlio was the model of thy father’s life. 

Call it not patience, Gaunt ; it is despair : 

In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter’d, 30 

Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life. 

Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee : 

That which in mean men we intitle patience 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

What shall I say ? to safeguard thine own life. 

The best way is to venge my Gloucester’s death. ^ 

(Jaunt. God’s is the quarrel ; for God’s substitute, 

His deputy anointed in His sight, 

Hath caused his death : the which if wrongfully, 

Let heaven revenge ; for I may' never lift 40 

An angry arm against His minister. 

Duck. Where then, alas, may I complain myself ? 

Oaunt. To God, the widow’s champion and defence. 

Ditch. Why, then, I will. Farewell, old Gaunt. 

Thou goeat to Coventry, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight : 

O, sit my husband’s wrongs on Hereford’s spear, 

That it may’^ enter butcher Mowbray’s breast \ 

Or, if misfortune miss the first career, 

Be Mowbray’s sins so heavy in his bosom, 50 

Tliat they' may break his foaming courser’s back, 

And throw the rider headlong in tlie lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my' cousin Hereford ! 

Farewell, old Gaunt ; thy' sometimes brother’s wife 
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With her companion grief must end her lif^. 

Gaunt. Slater, farewell ; I must to Coventry : 

As much good stay with thee as go with me ! 

Jhich. Yet one word more : grief boundeth where it falls, 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight : 

I take my leave before I have begun, CO 

For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 

Commend me to thy brother, Rdmund York. 

Lo, this is all : — nay, yet depart not so ; 

Though this be all, do not so quickly go ; 

I shall reiiieiuber more. Bid him — ah, what ? — 

With all good speed at Flashy visit me. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see 
But empty lodgings and unfurnished walls, 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones ? 

And what hear there for welcome but my groans % 70 

Therefore commend me ; let him not come there 
To seek out sorrow that dwells every where. 

Desolate, desolate, will I hence and die : 

The last leave of thee takes my weeping eye. \Ex 0 unt, 


Scene III. The U$U at Coventry. 

Enter the Lord Marshal and the DciCE or Aumerle. 

Mar. My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm’d ? 

Aum. Yea, at all points ; and longs to enter in. 

Mar. The Duke of Norfolk, sprightfully and bold, 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet. 

Aum. Why, then, the champions are prepared, and stay 
For nothing but his majesty’s approach. 

The trumpeU eound, and the King entere with hi* ndble*^ 
Gaukt, Busht, Bagot, Qrbbk, atid other*. When they 
art eetf tfrUer Mowbrat t n arms, defendant, with a Herald 

E. Rich, Marahal, demand of yonder champion 
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The cause of his arrival here in arms : 

Ask him his name and orderly proceed 

To swear him in the justice of his cause. 10 

Mar, 111 God’s name and the king’s, say who thou art 
And why thou comest thus knightly clad in arms, - 
Against what man thou comest, and what thy quarrel : 

Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath ; 

As so defend thee heaven and thy valour ! 

Mow. My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk ; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath — 

Which God defend a knight should violate ! — 

Both to defend my loyalty and truth 

To God, my king and my succeetling issue, 20 

Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me ; 

And, by the grace of God ami this mine arm, 

To prove him, in defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me : 

And as I truly fight, defeml me heaven ! 

The tnimpets soumi. Enter Bolingbroke, appellanty in 
armour^ mth a Herald. 

K, Rich. Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 

Both who he is and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war, 

And formally, according to our law, 

Depose him in the justice of his cause. 30 

Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore comest thou 
hither, 

Before King Richard in his royal lists ? 

Against whom comeat thou ? and what’s thy quarrel ? 

Speak like a true knight, so defend thee heaven ! 

Jioling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby 
Am T ; who ready here do stand in arms, 

To prove, by Gkid’s grace and my body’s valour, 

In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 

That he is a traitor, foul and dangerous. 
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To God of heaven, King Richard and to me ; 40 

And as I truly fight, defend me lieaven ! 

Mar, On pain of death, no peraon be so bold 
Or daring- hardy as to touch the lists, 

Except the marshal and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling, Lord marshal, let me kiss my sovereign’s hand, 
And bow my knee before his majesty : 

For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave SO 

And loving farewell of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand and take his leave. 

K. Rich. We will descend and fold him in our arms. 

Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight ! 

Farewell, my blood ; which if to-day thou shed, 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

Boling. O, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gored with Mowbray’s spear : 60 

As confident as is the falcon’s flight ' 

Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. 

My loving lord, I take my leave of you ; 

Of you, my noble cousin. Lord Aumerle ; 

Not sick, although I have to do with death, 

But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath. 

Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 

The daintiest last, to make the end most sweet ; 

O thou, the earthly author of my blood, 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 70 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers ; 

And with thy blesmngs steel my lance’s point, 

That it may enter Mowbray^ waxen coat, 

B 
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And furlnsh new the name of John a Gaunt, 

Even in the lusty haviour of his son. 

Gaunt. God in thy good cause make thee prosperous ! 

Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 80 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy : 

Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 

Boling. Mine innocency and Saint George to thrive ! 

Mow. However God or fortune cast my lot, 

There lives or dies, true to King Richard’s throne, 

A loyal, just and upright gentleman : 

Never did captive with a freer heart 

Cast off his chains of bondage and embrace 

His golden uncontroU’d enfranchisement, 90 

More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 

Tliis feast of battle with mine adversary. 

Most mighty liege, and my companion peers, 

Take from my mouth the wish of happy years : 

As gentle and as jocund as to jest 

Go I to fight : truth hath a quiet breast.'^ 

K. Rich. Farewell, my lord : securely I espy 
Virtue and valour couched in thine eye. 

Oixier the trial, marshal, and begin. 

Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, 100 

Receive thy lance ; and God defend the right ! 

Boling. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry amen. 

Mar. Go bear this lance to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

FirU Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign and himself, 

On pain to be found false and jrecreant, 

To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 

A traitor to his Gk>d, his king and him ; 

And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

Sec, Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Not*- 
folk, 110 
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On pain to be found false and recreant, 

Both to defend himself and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

To God, his sovereign and to him disloyal ; 

Courageously and with a free desire 
Attending but the signal to begin. 

Mar. Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatants. 

[A charge soxtnded. 

Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

A’. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and their spears, 
And both return back to their chairs again : 120 

Withdraw with us : and let the trumpets sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree. 

[d long flourish. 

Draw near, 

And list what with our council we have done. 

For that our kingdom's earth should not be soilM 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 

Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighboura’ sword ; 

And for we think the eagle-winged pride 

Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 100 

With rival-hating envy, set on you 
To wake our peace, which in our country’s cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep ; 

Which so roused up with boisterous untuned drums, 

With liarsh-resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray, 

And grating shock of wrathful iron arms, 

Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace 
And make us wade even in our kindred’s blood ; 

Therefore, we banish you our territories : 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 140 

Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Boling. Your will be done : this must my comfort be, 
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That sun that warms you here shall shine on me ; 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
81iall point on me and gild my banishment. 

K. Rich!' Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce : 

Tlie sly slow hours shall not determinate 150 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; 

The hopeless word of ‘ never to return * 

Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Moiv, A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege, 

And all uidook’d for from your highness’ mouth : 

A dearer merit, not so deep a maim . 

As to be cast forth in the common air, 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 

The language I have learn’d these forty years, 

My native English, now I must forgo : 160 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unst ringed viol or a harp, 

Or like a cunning instrument cased up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony : 

Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips ; 

And dull unfeeling barren ignorance 
Ts made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 170 

Too far in years to be a pupil now : 

What is thy sentence then but speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 

^ K, Rich. It boots thee not to be compassionate : 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Mow. Then thus I turn me from my country’s light. 

To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. 

K. Rich. Return again, and take an oath with thee. 

Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands ; 

Swear by the duty that you owe to God — 


180 
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Our part therein we banish with yourselves — 

To keep the oath that we administer : 

You never shall, so help you truth and God ! 

Erabi'ace each other’s love in banishment ; 

Nor never look upon each other’s face ; 

Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of your home-bred hate ; 

Nor never by advised pur|>ose meet 
To plot, contrive, of com plot any ill 

’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our land 190 

Boling, I swear. 

Mow, And I, to keep all this. 

Boling, Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy : — 

By this time, had the king permitted us, 

One of our souls had wander’d in the air. 

Banish’d this Imil sepulchre of our flesh. 

As now our flesh is banish'd from this laud * 

Confess thy treasons ere tliou fly the realm ; 

Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 200 

Mow. No, Boling broke : if ever 1 were traitor, 

My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish’d as from hence ! 

But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know ; 

And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 

Farewell, my liege. Now no way can I stray ; 

Save back to England, all the world’s my way. \^Exit. 

K, Rick. Uncle, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart : thy sad aspect 

Hath from the number of his banish’d years 210 

Pluckd four away. [7b Bolingi] Six frozcm winters spent, 
Return with welcome home from banishment. 

Boling. How long a time lies in- one little word ! 

Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word : is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that in regard of me 
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He shortens four years of my son’s exile : 

But little vantage shall I reap thereby ; 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons and bring their times about, 220 

My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night ; 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Hich. Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 
O’at^w^.^ut not a minute, king, that thou canst give : 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow ; 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age. 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 230 

Thy word is current with him for my death, 

But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath.l 
/r. Rich. Thy son is banish’d upon good advrce, 

Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave : 

Wliy at our justice seem’at thou then to lour ? 

OmuiL Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 

You urged me os a judge ; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 

O, had it been a stranger, not my child. 

To smooth his fault I should have been more mild : 240 

A partial slander sought I to avoid. 

And in the sentence my own life destroy’d. 

Alas, I look’d when some of you should say, 

I was too strict to make mine own away ; 

But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue 
Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich, Cousin, farewell ; and, uncle, bid him so : 

Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 

[Flourish, Exeunt King Rxchora and Train. 
Aum, Cousin, farewell : what presence must not know, 
From where you do remain let paper show. 250 

Max, My lord, no leave take I ; for I will ride. 
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As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt, O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words, 
Tliat thou return’st no greeting to thy friends 1 
Boling, 1 have too few to take my leave of you, • 

Wlieu the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the lieart. 

Gaunt, Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 

Boling, Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 
Gaunt. What is six winters ? they are quickly gone. 
Boling, To men in joy ; but grief makes one hour ten. 
Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak’st for pleasure. 
Boling. My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 

Which finds it an inforced pilgrimage. 


Gaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps - 
Esteem as foil wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return. ' 

Boling, Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what a deal of world 


I wander from the jewels that I love. 

Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief ? 

Gaunt, All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king did banish thee, 

But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier sit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour 
And not the king exiled thee ; or suppose 
Devouriryg pestilence bangs in our air 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime : 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou comest : 


260 


270 
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Suppose the singing birds musicians, 

The grass whereon thou tread^st the presence strew’d, 

The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 290 

Than a delightful measure or a dance ; 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

Boling, O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus V 
Or cloy the hungi*y edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer^s heat ? 

O, no I the apprehension of the good 300 

Oivea but the greater feeling to the worse : 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lauceth not the sore. 

Gaunt, Come, come, my son, I *11 bring thee on thy way : 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 

) Bo^i7i,(gr^Then, England’s ground, farewell ; sweet soil, 
adieu ; 

My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet I 
Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish’d, yet a trueborn Englishman.^ [^Exeunt. 
Scene IV. The court. 

Enter the King, with Bagot arid Green at one door ; and 
the Duke of Aumerle at another. 

K, Riclu We did observe. Cousin Aumerle, 

How far brought you high Hereford on hia way ? 

A um. I brought high Hereford, if you call him so, 

But to the next highway, and there I left him. 

A". Rich, And say, what store of parting tears were shed ? 
Aum, Faith, *none for me ; except the north-east wind. 
Which then blew bitterly against our faces. 
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Awaked the sleeping rheum, and so by chance 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 

K. Rick. What said our cousin when you paited with 
him 1 10 

Aum. ‘ Farewell : ' 

And, for my heart disdained that my tongue 
Should so profane the word, that taught me craft 
To counterfeit oppression of such grief 
That words seem’d buried iu my sorrow’s grave. 

Marry, would the word ‘ farewell ’ have lengthened hours 
And added years to his short banishment. 

He should have had a volume of farewells ; 

Rut since it would not, he had none of me. 

/i. Rick. He is our cousin, cousin ; but Tis doubt, 20 

When time shall call him home from banishment, 

Whether our kinsman come to see liis friends. 

Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green 
Observed his courtship to the common })eople ; 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy, 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves. 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearing of his fortuTie, 

As ’twere to banish their affects with him. 30 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster- wench ; 

A brace of draymen bid €k)d speed him well 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, 

^"^ith * Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends ; 

As were our England in reversion his, 

And he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 

Green, Well, he is gone ; and with him go these thoughts. 
Now for the rebels which stand out in Ireland, 

Expedient manage must be made, my liege, 

Bre further leisure yield them further means 40 

Bor their advautage and your highness’ loss. 

K, Rick, We will ourself in person to this war : 
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And, for our coffers, with too great a court 
And liberal largess, are grown somewhat light, 

We are inforced to farm our royal realm ; 

The revenHie whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand : if that come short, 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters ; 

Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich, 

They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold 50 

And send them after to supply our wants ; 

For we will make for Ireland presently. 

Enter Bushy. 

Bushy, what news ? 

Bmhy, Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my lord, 
Suddenly taken ; and hath sent |X)st haste 
To entreat your majesty to visit him. 
jff. Rich. Where lies he ? 

Bushy, At Ely House. 

K, Rich, Now put it, God, in the physician’s mind 
To help him to his grave immediately ! 60 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. 

Come, gentlemen, let ’s all go visit him : 

Ifray God we may make haste, and come too late ! 

All, Amen. [Exeunt, 


ACT II. 

Scene I. Ely Houte, 

Enter John of Gaunt sick^ vnth the Duke of York, etc, 

Oaunt, Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth ? 

York, Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath ; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 
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Gaunt. O, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony : 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words ifi pain. 

He that no more must say is listened more 

Than they whom youth and ease have tauglit to glose : 10 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before : 
f The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance more than things long ])ast : 

Though Richard my life’s counsel would not hear, 

My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear^ 

York. No ; it is stopped with other flattering sounds. 

As praises of his state ; then, there are found 

lisscivious metres, to whose venom sound 

The open ear of youth doth always listen ; 20 

Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity — '' 

So it be new, there ’s no respect how vile — 

That is not quickly buzz’d into hia ears ? 

Then all too late comes counsel to be heard, 

Where will doth mxitiny with wit’s regard. 

Direct not him whose way himself will choose : 

^Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath wilt thou lose. 30 
Oaunt. Methinks I am a pr ophet new inspired 
And thus expiring do foretelTof him : 

His rash flerce blaze of riot cannot last. 

For violent fires soon bum o^t themselves ; 

Sni^l showers last long, but sudden storms are short ; 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder : 

Light vanity, insatiate cormoiunt, - ^ ^ ^ ^ ' j 

Consuming mt^ans, soon prays upon itself. 

royal throne of kings, this acepter’d isle, 


40 
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This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, derai-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against irffection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This precious atone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 50 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear'd by their breed and famous by their birth. 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home. 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s son ; 

This laud of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world. 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm ; 60 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds : 

^ That England, that was wont to conquer other's. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death ! 

Enter Kino Richard and Queen, Aumerle, Bushy, Green, 
Baoot, Ross, and Willoughby. 

York, The king is come ; deal mildly with his youth ; 

For young hot colts being raged do rage the more. 70 

Queen, How fares our noble uncle, Lancaster ? 

K, Rich, What comfort, man ? how is *t with aged Gaunt ? 
Gaunt, O, how that name befits my composition ! 
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Old Gaunt indeed^ai^ ^ii^in bdn^ojd 
Within me grief habh^ept a tedious’fast ' 

And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt ? 

For sleeping England long time have I watch’d ; • 

Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt : 

The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, 

Is my strict fast ; I mean, my children’s looks ; 80 

And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt : 

( Taunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

K. Rich. Can sick men play, so, nicely witli their names ? 
(Jaunt. No, miser^m^ea spoiiW inbc^ ^ ’ 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K. Rich. Should dying men flatter with those that live '/ 
Oaunt. No, no, men living flatter those that die. 

K. Rich. Thou, now a^dying, say’st thou flatterest me. 00 
Qauni. 0, no ! thou diest, though I the sicker be. 

K. Rich. I am in health, I breathe, and see thee ill. 

Oaunt. Now He that made me knows I see thee ill ; 

111 in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou Heat in reputation sick ; 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 

Commit’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that flrst wounded thee : 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 100 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 

And yet, incaged in so small a verge, .. 

The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. 

0, had thy grandsire with a prophet’s eye * 

Seen how his son’s son should destroy hiis sons, 

From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess'd, 

Which art possess’d now to depose thyself. 

Why, cousin, wert thou r^ent of the world, 
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It were a shame to let this land by lease ; 110 

But for thy world enjoying but this land, 

Is it not more than shame to shame it so ? 

Landlord England art thou now, not king : 

Thy state of law is bondslave to the law ; 

And thou — 

K, Rich, A lunatic lean-witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Darest with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 

With fury from his native residence. 

Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 120 

Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son. 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 

Gaunt. O, spare me not, my brother Edward’s son, 

For that I was his father Edw’ard’a son : 

That blood already, like the pelican. 

Hast thou tapp’d out and drunkenly caroused : 

My brother Gloucester, plain well-meaning soul, 

Whom fair befal in heaven ’niongst happy souls ! 

May be a precedent and witness good 130 

That thou respect’st not spilling Edward’s blood : 

Join with the present sickness that I have ; 

And thy unkind ness be like crooked age, 

To ci’op at once a too-long wither’d flower. 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be I 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 

Love they to live that love and honour have. 

home off by his A ttendants. 

AT. Rich. And let them die that age and aullens have ; 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 140 

fork. I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him : 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
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As Harry Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right, you say true : as Hereford’s love, so his ; 
As theirs, so mine ,* and all be as it is. 

Enter Northumberland. 

North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your majesty. 
K. Rich, What says he ? 

North. Nay, nothing ; all is said : 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument ; 

Words, life and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 150 

York. Be York the next that must be bankrupt so ! 
Tliough death be poor, it ends a mortal woe. 

K. Rich. The rij>est fruit first falls, and so doth he ; 

His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be. 

So much for that. Now for our Irish wai-s : 

^ We must suppl ant those rough rug-headed kerns, 

Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 

And for these great affairs do ask some charge, 

Towards our assistance we do seize to us 100 

The plate, coin, revenues and moveables, 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d. 

York. How long shall I be patient ? ah, how long 
Sliall tended duty make me sufl’er wrong ? 

Not Gloucester’s death, nor Hereford's banishment, 

Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor Bugland’s private wrongs, 

Nor the prevention of poor Bolinghroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace, 

Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 

Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. 1J70 

(^I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, ^ ^ ^ • 

Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first ; 

In war was never lion raged more fierce, 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 

Than was that young and princely gentlemam 
His thou hast, for even so look’d he. 
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Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours ; 

But when he frown’d, it was against the French 

And not against his friends ; his noble hand 

Did win ^hat he did spend and spent not that 180 

Which his triumphant father’s hand had won ; 

His hands were guilty of no kindred blood, , ^ 

But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

O Richard ! York is too far gone with grief, 

Or else he never would compare between, 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, what’s the matter? 

York, O my liege, 

Pardon me, if you please ; if not, I, pleased 
Not to be pardon’d, am content withal. 

Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 

The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford ? 190 . 

Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live ? 

Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true ? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir ? 

Is not his heir a well-deserving son ? 

,Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from Time 
^ ^is charters and his customary rights 
L»et not to-morrow then ensue to-day ; 

Be not thyself ; for how art thou a king 
But Ijy fair sequence and succession ? 

' Now, afore God — God forbid I say true ! — 200 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 

Call in the letters- patents that he hath 

By his attomeys-general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage. 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 

You lose a thousaiul well-disposed hearts 
And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 
Which honour and allegiance cannot think. 

A*. Rich, Think what you will, we seize into our bands 
His plate, his goods, his money and his lands. 210 

York, I ’ll not be by the while : my li^e, farewell ; 
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What will en&ue hereof, there none can tell ; 

But by bad courses may be understood 

That their events can never fall out good. ' * [Kxit, 

K. Hick, Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wiltshire straight : 

Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see this business. To-morrow iiexto*^*^ 

We will for Ireland ; and ’tis time, I trow : V* ^ ‘ ' 

And we create, in absence of ourself, • 

Our uncle York lord governor of England ; - 220 

For he is just and always loved us well. 

Come on, our queen : to-morrow must we part ; 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. 

[Flourish, Exeunt King, Q'ueen^ Aumerle, Bushy y 

OreeUy and Ba^ot, 

North. Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster is dead. ' 

Ross. And living too ; for now his son is duke. 

WiUo. Barely in title, not in revenue. 

North. Richly in l>pt|i, jyustice had her right. 

Ross. My heart ia'‘'greaitJout it must break with silence. 
Ere ’t be disburden’d with a liberal tongue. 

North. Nay, speak thy mind ; and let him ne’er speak 
more 230 

That speaks thy words again to do thee harm I 

Willo. Tends that thou wouldst speak to the Duke of 
Hereford ? 

If it be 80 , out with it boldly, man ; 

Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him. 

Ross. No good at all that I can do for him ; 

Unless you call it good to pity him, 

'Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. 

North. Now, afore God, 'tis shame such wrongs are borne 
In him, a royal prince, and many moe 

Of noble blood in this declining land. 240 

The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers ; and what they will inform, 

Merely in hate, ’gainst any of us all. 
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That will the king severely prosecute 

'Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 

Ro8S. The commons hath he pilVd with grievous taxes, 

And lost tlheir hearts : the nobles hath he fined 
For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

Willo. And daily new exactions are devised, 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what : 250 

But what, o* God’s name, doth become of this ? 

North, Wars have not wasted it, for warr’d he hath 
not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 

That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows : 

More hath he spent in peace than they in wars. 

The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm in farm. 

Willo, The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 
North, Reproach and dissolution hangeth over him. 

Roas, He hath not money for these Irish wars, 

His burthenous taxations notwithstanding, 200 

But by the robbing of the banish’d duke. 

North, His noble kinsman : most degenerate king I 
But, loi'ds, we hear this fearful tempest sing, 

Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm ; 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sails. 

And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 

/io8S. We see the very wreck that we must suffer ; 

And vinavoideil is the danger now. 

For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

North, Not so ; even through the hollow- eyes of death 270 
I spy life peering ; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Willo, Nay, let v\s share thy thoughts, as thou dost ours. 
Rosa, Be confident to speak, Northumberland : 

We three are but thyself ; and, speaking so, 

Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore, be bold. 

North, Then thus : I have from Port le Blanc, a bay 
In Brittany, received intelligence 
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That Harry Duke of Hereford, Rainold Lord Cobham, 

280 

That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 

His brother, Archbishop late of Canterbury, 

Sir Thomas Erpiugham, Sir John Ramston, 

Sir John Norbery, Sir Robert Watertoii and Francis Quoint, 
All these well furnished by the Duke of Bretagne 
With eight tall ships, three thousand men of war, 

Are making hither with all due expedience 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore : 

Perhaps they had ere this, but that they stay 

The first departing of the king for Ireland. 290 

If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke. 

Imp out our drooping country's broken wing, ^ 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crown, 

Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt 
And make high majesty look like itself, 

Away with me in post to Ravenspurgh ; 

But if you faint, as fearing to do so. 

Stay and be secret, and myself will go. 

Ross. To horse, to horse ! urge doubts to tlieni that fear. 

WUlo. Hold out my horse, and I will first be there. 300 

\_Kxeunt. 


Scene II. WtTidsor Cattle. 

ErUer Queen, Busht, and Baoot. 

Buihy. Madam, your majesty is too much sacl : 
You promised, when you parted with the king, 

To lay aside life-harming heaviness 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Queen, To please the king I did ; to please myself 
I cannot do it ; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a gpiest as grief. 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard : yet again, methinks. 
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Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 10 

Is coming towards me, and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles : at some thing it grieves, 

More thaA with parting from my lord the king. 

Each substance of a grief hatli twenty shadows. 
Which shows like grief itself, but is not so ; 

,.J^pr sorrow^s eye, glazed with blinding tears. 

Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 

Like perst)ective8^ which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry oJ 
Distinguish form : so your sweet majesty 20 

Looking awry upon your lord’s depaiture, 

Find 8ha}>e8 of grief, more than himself, to wail ; 

Which, look’d on as it is, is nought but shadows 
Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen, 

Move than your lord’s departure weep not : more ’s not 
seen ; 

Or if it be, ’tis with false sorrow’s eye, 

Which for things true weejjs things imaginary. 

Qmm, It may be so ; but yet my inward soul 
Persuades me it is otherwise : howe’er it be, 

I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad 30 

As, — though, ill thinking, on no thought I think, — 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 

Bush^, ’Tis nothing but conceit , my gracious lady. 

Qxicen, ’Tis nothing less : conceit is still derived 
From some forefather grief ; mine is not so, 

For nothing hath begot my something grief ; 

Or something hath the nothing that I grieve ; 

’Tis in rever s ion that I do possess ; 

But what it is, that is not yet known ; what 
I cannot name ; ’tis nameless woe, I wot. 40 

Enter Green. 

Green, God save your majesty ! and well met, gentlemen : 
’’I hope the king is not yet shipp’d for Ireland. 
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Queen. Why hopest thou so ? *tis better hope he is ; 

For his designs crave haste, his haste good hope : 

Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not shipp’d ? 

Green. That he, our hope, might have retired his j>ower, 
And driven into despair an enemy’s hope, 

Who strongly hath set footing in this land : 

The banish’d Bolingbroke repeals himself. 

And with uplifted arms is safe arrived 50 

At Ravenspurgh. 

Qneen. Now God in heaven forbid 1 

Green. Ah, madam, ’tis too true : and that is worse. 

The Lord Northumberland, his son young Henry Percy, 

The Lords of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 

With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Dushi/. Why have you noj proclaim’d Northuml>erland 
And all the rest revoltecflfacHoii tVaitors ? 

Green. We have : wheMiipon the Earl of Woi'cester 
Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardsliip, 

And all the household servants fled with him 60 

To Bolingbroke. 

Queen. So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe, 

And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir : 

Now liath my soul brought forth her prodigy, 

And I, a gasping new-deliver’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 

Bushy, Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who sliall hinder me ? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With c ozening h ope : he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, TO 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 

Which false hope lingers in extremity. 

Enter York. 

Green. Here comes the Duke of York. 

Queen. With signs of war about his aged neck : 
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O, full of careful business are his looks ! 

Uncle, for God’s sake, speak comfoi-table words. 

York. Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts : 
Comfort’s in heaven ; and we are on the earth, 

Where nothing lives but crosses, cares and grief. 

Your husband, he is gone to save far off, 80 

Whilst others come to make him lose at home : 

Here am I left to underprop his land, 

Who, weak with age, cannot support myself : 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made ; 

Now shall he try his friends that flatter’d him. 

Enter a Servant, 

Serv. My lord, your son was gone before I came. 

York, He was ? Why, so ! go all which way it will ! 

The nobles they are fled, the commons they are cold, 

And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford’s side. 

Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to my sister Gloucester ; 90 

Bid her send me presently a thousand pound : 

Hold, take my ring. 

Berv. My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordship. 

To-day, as I came by, I called there ; 

But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 

York, What is ’t, knave ? 

Berv, An hour before I came, the duchess died, 

York, God for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once I 
I know not what to do : I would to Go<l, 100 

So my vintruth had not provoked him to it. 

The king had cut off my head with my brother's. 

What, are there no posts despatch’d for Ireland ? 

How shall we do for money for these wars ? 

Come, sister, — cousin, I would say, — pray, pardon me. 

Go, fellow, get thee home, provide some carts 

And bring away the armour that is j^kere. SerwmL 

Gentlemen, will you go muster men ? 
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If I know how or which way to order these affairs 

Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 110 

Never believe me. Both are my kinsmen : 

The one is my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; the other again 
Is ray kinsman, whom the king hath wrong’d, 

Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 

Well, somewhat we must do. Come, cousin, I’ll 
Dispose of you. 

Gentlemen, go, muster up your men. 

And meet me presently at Berkeley. 

I should to Plashy too ; 120 

But time will not permit : all is uneven, 

«Vnd everything is left at six and seven. 

[£"xe 2 int For^ and Queen, 

Bushy, The wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland, 

But none returns. For us to levy power 
Proportionable to the enemy 
Is all unpossible. 

Green. Besides, our nearness to the king in love 
Is near the hate of those love not the king. 

Bagot. And that’s the wavering commons : for their love 
Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them 130 

By so much fills their hearts with deatlly hate. 

Bushy. Wherein the king stands generally condemnM. 
Bagot. If judgement lie in them, then so do we. 

Because we ever have been near the king. 

Green. Well, I will for refuge straight to Bristol castle : 
The Earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

Bushy, Thither will I with you ; for little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us, 

Except like curs to tear us all to pieces. 

Will you go along with us ? 140 

Bagot, No ; I will to Ireland to his majesty. 

Farewell : if heart’s presages be not vain, 

We three here part that ne’er shall meet again* 
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Bushy. That’s as York thrives to beat back Boliugbroke. 
Green. Alas, poor duke ! the task he undertakes 
Is numbering sands and drinking oceans dry : 

Where one on his side fights, thousands will fly. 

Farewell at once, for once, for all, and ever. 

Bushy. Well, we may meet again. 

Bagot. I fear me, never. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene III. Wilds in Gloucestershire. 

Enter Bolinqbroke and Northumberland, with Forces. 

Boling. How far is it, my Lord, to Berkeley now ? 

North. Believe me, noble lord, 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire : 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome ; 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar. 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 

But I bethink me what a weary way 

From Ravenspurgh to Cotswold will be found 

lu Ross and Willoughby, wanting your comj>any, 10 

Which, I protest, hath very much beguiled 

The tediousness and process of my travel : 

But theirs is sweetened with the hope to have 
The present benefit which 1 possess ; 

And hope to joy is little less in joy 
Than hope enjoy’d : by this the 'weary lords 
Shall make their way seem short, as mine hath done 
By sight of what I have, your noble company. 

Boling. Of much less value is my company 
Than your good words. But who comes here ? 20 

Enter Henry Percy. 

North. It is my son, young Harry Percy, 

Sent from my brother Worcester, whencesoever. 
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Harry, how fares your uncle ? 

Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have learned his health 
of you. 

North. Why, is he not with the queen ? 

Percy. No, my good Lord ; he liath forsook the court, 
Broken his staff of office and disjiersed 
The household of the king. 

North. What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolved when last we spake together. 

Percy. Because your lordship was proclaimed traitor. 30 
But he, my lord, is gone to Ravenspurgh, 

To offer service to the Duke of Hereford, 

And sent me over by Berkeley, to discover 
What power the Duke of York had levied there ; 

Then with directions to repair to Ravenspurgh. 

North. Have you forgot the Duke of Hereford, lK)y ? 
Percy. No, my good lord, for that is not forgot 
Wliich ne’er I did remember : to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. 

North. Then learn to know him now ; this is the duke. 40 
Percy. My gracious lord, I tender you my service. 

Such as it is, being tender, raw and young ; 

Which elder days shall ripen and confirm 
To more approved service and desert. 

Boling. I thank thee, gentle Percy ; and be sure 
I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends ; 

And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense : 

My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus seals it. 60 
North. How far is it to Berkeley ? and what stir 
Keeps good old York there with his men of war ? 

Percy. There stands the castle, by you tuft of trees, 
Mann’d with three hundred men, as I have heard ; 

And in it are the Lords of York, Berkeley, and Seymour ; 
None else of name and noble estimate. 
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Enter Ross and Willoughby. 

North, Here come the Lords of Ross and Willoughby, 
Bloody with spurring, fiery -red with haste. 

Boling. Welcome, my lords. I wot your love pursues 
A banish’d traitor : all my treasury 60 

Is yet but unfelt thanks, which more enrich’d 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompense. 

lto88. Your presence makes us rich, most noble lord. 

Willo. And far surmounts our labour to attain it. 

Boling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor ; 
Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 

Stands for my bounty. But who comes here ? 

Enter Berkeley. 

North. It is my Lord of Berkeley, as I guess. 

Berk. My Lord of Hereford, my message is to you, 

Boling. My lord, my answer is — to Lancaster ; 70 

And 1 am come to seek that name in England ; 

And I must find that title in your tongue, 

Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk. Mistake me not, my lord ; ’tis not my meaning 
To raze one title of your honour out : 

To you, my lord, I come, what lord you will, 

From the most gracious regent of this land. 

The Duke of York, to know what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the absent time, 

And fright our native peace with self -bom arms. 80 

Enter York attended, 

Boling. I shall not need transport my words by you ; 

Here comes his grace in person. 

My noble uncle ! 

York. Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee^ 
Whose duty is deceivable and false. 

Boling. Ifliy gracious unde— 
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York. Tut, tut ! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle ; 

I am no traitor’s uncle ; and that word ‘grace? 
n an ungracious mouth is but profane . 

irVhy have those banish’d and forbidden legs 90 

Dared once to touch a dust of England’s ground ? 

But then more ‘ why ? ’ why have they dared to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 

Frighting her pale-faced villages with war 

And ostentation of despised arms 1 

Coniest tliou because the anointed hing is hence ? 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, 

And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myself 100 

Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, ^ 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French, ^ 

O, then how quickly should this arm of mine, 

Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee 
And minister correction to thy fault ! 

Boling, My gracious uncle, let me know my fault : 

On what condition stands it and wherein ? 

York. Even in condition of the worst degree, 

In gross rebellion and detested treason : 

Thou art a banish’d man, and here art come 110 

Before the expiration of thy time, 

In braving arms against thy sovereign. 

Boling, Ja» I was banish’d, I was banish’d Hereford ; 

But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 

And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye : 

You are my father, for metbinks in you 
Ji see old Gaunt alive ; O, then, my father, 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemnki 
A wandering vagabond ; my rights and royalties 120 

Pluck’d from my arms perforce and given away 
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To upstart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I bom ? 

If that my cousin king be King of England, 

It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 

You havaa son, Aumerle, my noble cousin ; 

Had you first died, and he been thus trod down. 

He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 

To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay. 

I am denied to sue my livery here. 

And yet my letters-patents give me leave : 130 

My father’s goods are all distrain’d and sold. 

And these and all are all amiss employ’d. 

What would you have me do ? I am a subject. 

And I challenge law : attorneys are denied ms ; 

And therefore [>ersonally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. ^ 

North. The noble duke hath been too much atmsed. 

Ross. It stands your grace upon to do him right. 

Willo. Base men by his endowments are made gieat. 

York. My lords of England, let me tell you this : 140 

T have had feeling of my cousin’s wrongs 
And laboured all I could to do him right ; 

But in this kind to come, in braving arms. 

Be his own carver and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrong, it may not be ; 

And you that do abet him in this kind 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all. 

North. The noble duke hath sworn his coming is 
But for his own ; and for the right of that 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 16C 

And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that oath ! 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these arms : 

I cannot mend it, I must needs confess, 

Because ray power is weak and all ill left : 

But if I could, by Him that gave me life, 

I would attach you all and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king ; 
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Bv;t since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well ; 

Unless you please to enter in the castle 160 

And there repose you for this night. 

Boling. All offer, uncle, that we will accept : 

But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol castle, which they say is lield 
By Bushy, Bagot and their complices, 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 

York It may be I will go with you : but yet I ^11 pause ; 
F<*r I am loath to break our country's laws. 

Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome you are : 170 

Things past redress are now with me past care. \ExeunU 


Scene IV. A camp in Wale^. 

Enter Salisbury and a Welsh Captain. 

Cap. My Lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d ten tlays, 

And hardly kept our countrymen together, 

And yet we hear no tidings from the king ; 

Therefore we will disperse ouraelves : farewell. 

^al. Stay yet another day, thou trusty Welshman : 

The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. 

Cap, ’Tis thought the king is dead ; we will not stay. 

The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 

The pale-face moon looks bloody on the earth ICV 

And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change ; 

Hich men look sad and ruffians dance and leap, 

The one in fear to lose what they enjoy, 

The other to enjoy by rage and war : 

These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. 

Farewell : our countrymen are gone and fled, 

As well assured Richard their king is dead. 
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SaL All, Richard, with the eyes of heavy mind 
I see thy glory like a shooting star 

Fall to the base earth from the firmament. 20 

Thy sun Sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest : 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes, 

And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. [Exit. 


ACT ITT. 

Scene I. Bristol. Before the castle. 

Enter Bolinqbroke, York, Northumberland, Ross, Percy, 
Willoughby, loith Bushy and Green, prisoners. 

Boling. Bring forth these men. 

Bushy and Green, I will not vex your souls — 

Since presently your souls must part your bodies — 

With too much urging your p ernic ious lives, 

For ^twere no charity ; yet, to wash your blood 
Prom off my hands, here in the view of men 
I will unfold some causes of your deaths. 

You have misled a prince, a royal king, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 

By you unhappied andjdia^urcd jcle^ : 

You have ill manner^ wutli^urMnful hours li 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him, 

Broke the possession of a royal bed 
And stain’d the beauty of a fair queen’s cheeks 
With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs. 
Myself, a prince by fortune of my birth, 

Near to the king in blood, and near in love 
Till you did make him misinterpret me. 

Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries. 

And sigh’d my English breath in foreign clouds, 20 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment ; 
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Whilst you have fed upon my signoriei^ 

Dispark^d my parks and feird my forest woods, 

From my own windows tom my household coat, 

Razed out my impreae, leaving me no sign, 

Save men^s opinions and my living blood, 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

This and much more, much more than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death. See them deliver’d over 
To execution and the hand of death. 30 

Bmhy, More welcome is the stroke of death to me 
Than Bolingbroke to England. Lords, farewell. 

(Jreen. My comfort is that heaven will take our souls 
^lAnd plagu e injustice with the pains of hell. 

Boling, My Lord Northumberland, see them dispatch’d. 

[Exeunt Northumberland and others^ itfith the 

prisoner $, 

Uncle, you say the queen is at your house ; 

For God’s sake, fairly let her be entreat ed : 

Tell her I send to her my kind commends ; 

Take special care my greetings be deliver’d. 

York. A gentleman of mine I have dispatch’d 40 ^ 

With letters of your love to her at large.'f 

Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle. Come, lords, away 
To fight with Gleiidower and his complices : 

Awhile to work, and after holiday. [Exeunt 


ScsKE II. The coast of Wales. A castle in view, 

Brums: flourish and <x}louxs. Enter Kino Richard, the 
Bishop or Carlisle, Aumerle, and Soldiers. , 

E. Rich. Barkloughly castle call they this ^tTiand ? 

Aum. Yea, my lord. How brooks y our grace the air, ^ 
After your late toesing on the breaking seas ? 

X Rich, Needs most I like it well : I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. 
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Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses* hoofs : 

As a long- parted mother with her child 

Plays fon&ly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 

So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 10 

And do thee favours with my royal hands. 

Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense ; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom. 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way, 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee : 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies ; 

And when they from thy bosom pluck a flower, 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder 20 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 

Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords : 

This earth shall have a feeling and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 

Car, Fear not, my lord ; that Power that made you king 
Hath power to keep you king in spite of all. 

The means that heaven yields must be embraced, 

And not neglected ; else, if heaven would r * 30 

JSXilLpot, heaven’s offer we refuse, 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress. 

Aum. He means, my lord, that we are t^ remiss ; 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our purity . < 

Grows strong and great in substance and in power. 

Rich, Discomfortabl e cousin ! know’st thou not 
* That when the searching eye of heaven is hid. 

Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen 
In murders and in outrage, boldly here ; 

But when from under this terrestrial ball 
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He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being plucked from off their bacjcs, 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 

Who all this while hath revelfd in the night 
Whilst we were wandering with the antipotles, 

Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 50 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But s elf -affrighted tremble at his sin. * 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm off from an anointed king ; 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The fleputy elected by the T^iord : 

Bor every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d 
To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

<Jod for his Richard hath in heavenly f>ay 60 

A glorious angel ; then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. 

- Cvtn. 

Enter Salisbury. 

Welcome, my lord : how far off lies your jK>wer ? 

^al. Nor near nor farther off, my gracious lord, 

Thau this weak arm : discomfort guides mj' tongue 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 

One day too late, I fear me, noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth ; 

O, call back yesterday, bid time return. 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting men ! 70 

To-day^ to-day, unhappy day, too late# 

Overthrows thy joys, friends, fortune and thy state : 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead. 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispersed and fled. 

A um. Comfort, my liege : why looks your grace sO pale f 
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K. /itch. But now the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 

And, till 80 much blood thither come again, 

Plave I uQjb reason to look pale and dead ? 

All souls that will be safe fly from my side, 80 

For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

Atari. Comfort, my liege ; remember who you are. 

K. Rich. I had forgot myself : am I not king ? 

Awake, thou sluggard majesty ! thou sleepest. 

Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names ? 

Arm, arm, my name ! a puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a king : afe™we not high ? 

High be our thoughts : I know my uncle York 89 

Hath power enough to serve our turn. But who comes here? 

tinter Scroop. 

Scro^op. More health and happiness betide my liege 
Than can my care-tune<l tongue deliver Tiiih ! 

K. Rich. Mine ear is open and my heart prepared : 

The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold. 

Say, is my kingdom lost? why, *twaa care ; 

And what loss is it to be rid of care ? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we ? 

, Greater he shall not be ; if he serve God, 

We ’ll serve Him too and be his fellow so : 

Revolt our subjects ? that we cannot mend ; 100 

They break their faith to God as well as us : 

Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay ; 

The worst is death, and death will have his day. 

Scroop. Glad am I that your highness is so ami*d 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day. 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores^ 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears. 

So high above his limits swells the rage 
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lingbroke, coviering your fearful land 110 

hard bright steel and hearts harder than steel, 
i-beards have arm’d their thin and hairless scalps 
»8t thy majesty ; boys, with women’s voices, « 
i to speak big and clap their female joints 
ff unwieldy arms against thy crown : 
rery beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
>ubie-fatal yew against thy state ; 
distaif- w omen manage rusty bills 
nst thy state : both young and old rebel, 
all goes woi'se than I have power to tell. 120 

IHch, Too well, too well thou tell’st a tale so ill. 

;re is the Earl of Wiltshire ? where is Bagot ? 
it has become of Bushy ? where is (Ireeii ? 
t they have let the dangerous enemy 
^ure our confines with such j>eaceful steps ? 

prevail, their heads shall pay for it : 
arrant they have made |>eace with BoHngbroke. 
croop. Peace have they made with him indee<l, my loni. 
i*. Rich. O villains, vipers, damn’d witho ut redemption ! 

^s, easily wo n to fawn on any man ! \ c* I 

ikes, in my heart -blood warm'd, that sting iny heart 1 
ree J udases, each one thrice worse than J udaa ! t 
^uld they make peace ? terrible hell make war ’ 

>on their spotted souls for this offence I 
Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 
ims to the sourest and most deadly hate : 

^in uncurse their souls ; their peace is made 
ith heads, and not with hands : those whom you curse 
ave felt the worst of death’s destroying wound 
hd lie full low, graved in the hollow ground. 1 40 

lAiim. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire dead ? 
\Scrw^. Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

Avm. Where is the duke my father with his power ? 

K. Rich. No matter where ; of comfort no man speak : . 
Fet^s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs ; ' 
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Make cliiet our paper and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth, 
l^t ’s choose executors and talk of wills : 

And yet npt so, for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our lives and all are Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our own but death 
And tliat small model of the barren earth 
Wliich serves as paste and c6vei to our bones. 

For Cxod’s sake, let us sit ujx>n the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 

How some have been deposed ; some slain in war ; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have <lepose»l ; 

Some poison’d by their wives ; some sleeping kill’d ; 

All murder’d : for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court and there the antic sits, 

Scohing his state and grinning at his pomp, 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene. 

To inonarchize, be fear’d and kill with looks, 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable, and humour'd thus 
Comes at the last and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and farewell king ! 

(.'over your heads and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence : throw away respect, 

Tradition, form and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want. 

Taste grief, lieed friends : subjecte<I thus. 

How can you say to me, I am a king i 

Car, My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes. 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 

To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth sti-ength, 

Oives hi your weakness strength unto your foe. 
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And so your follies fight against yourself. 

Fear, and be slain j no worse can come to fight ; 

And fight and die is death destroying <leatli ; 

Where fearing dying pays death servile breatli. 

Aum, My father hath a power ; inquire of him, 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 

K, Hick. Thou chid st me well : proud Bolingbroke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 

This ague fit of fear is over-blown ; ]1X) 

An easy task it is to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power? 

Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sotir. 

Hct'oop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the tlay : 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

I play the torturer, by small and small 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken : 

^ our u-dcle York is join’d with Bolingbroke, 200 

And all your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in ariiH 
I^pon his party. 

A. Hick. Thou hast said enough. 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth 

[To Avifhci'h 

Of that sweet way I was in to des{>air ! 

What say you now ? what comfort have we now ? 

By heaven, 1 11 hate him everlastingly 
Tliat bids me be of comfort any more. 

Oo to Flint castle : there 1 11 pine away ; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe ol>ey. 210 

’Hiat power I have, discharge ; and let them go 
To ear the land tliat hath some hope to grow, 
iV>r I have none : let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aunt. lAy liege, one word- 
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A'. /itcA. He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 

Discharge my followers : let them hence away, 

From Ricliard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. [Ahei/nt, 


Scene III. Wales. Before Flint castle: 

Fntery \olth drum and coloursy Bolinobroke, York, North- 
umberland, Attendants, and forces. 

Boling. So that by thi.s intelligence we learn 
The Welshmen are dispersed, and Salisbury 
la gone to meet the king, who lately landed 
^ith some few private friends upon this coast. 

Forth. The news is very fair and good, my lord : 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his hea<l. 

York. It would lK*‘^eem the Lord Northumberland 
To say * King Richard : ’ alack the heavy day 
When such a sacred king should hide his head. 

Forth. Your grace mistakes ; only to be brief, 10 

Left 1 his title out. 

York. The time hath been, 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been so brief with you, to shorten you. 

For taking so the head, your whole head’s length. 

Boling. Mistake not, uncle, further than you should. 

York. Take not, good cousin, further than you should, 

Lest you mistake the heavens are o’er our heads. 

Boling. I know it, uncle, and oppose not myself 
Against their will. But who comes here ? 

Enter Percy. 

Welcome, Harry : what, will not this castle yield ? 20 

Percy. The castle royally is mann’d, my loi^, 

Against thy entrance. 

Boling. Royally ! 
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W)jy, it eoiitaiiis no king ? 

Percy, Yes, my good loixl. 

It doth contain a king ; King Richard lies 
Within the limits of you lime and stone : 

An«l with him are the Lord Aumerle, LortI Salisbury, 
Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
< )f holy reverence ; who, I cannot learn. 

Sorth, O, belike it is the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Bolnig, Noble lords, 

ilo to the rude ribs of that most ancient castle ; 
Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parley 
Into hia ruin’d ears, and thus deliver ; 

Henry Bolingbroke 

(Jn l>oth his knees doth kiss King Richard’s hand 
And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
To his most royal person, hither come 
Kven at his feet to lay my arms and i>ower, 

Piovided that my banishment re|>eard 
And lands restored again be freely gi'ante<l : 

H not, 1 *11 use the advantage of my power 
.4ntl lay the summer’s dust with showers of bloo<l 
Raiu’d from the wounds of slaughter’d Englishmen : 
'Hie which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
'Fhe fresh green lap of fair King Kicliard’s land, 

My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

Go, signify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grassy carpet of tliis plain. 

Let’s march without the noise of threatening drum, 
Tliat from this castle’s tatter’d battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well |>eru8e<l. 

Methuiks King Richard and myself should meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
fif fire and water, when their thundering shrxjk 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

Be he the fire, I Tl be the yielding water : 
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The rage be liie, whilst on the earth I rain 

My waters ; on the earth, and not on him. GO 

March on, and mark King Richard how he looks. 

• 

Parle without, and answer within. Then a jioxLrish. Enter on 
the walls. Kino Richard, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Aumerlk, Scroop, and Salisbury. 

See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

Toi'k. Yet looks he like a king : behold his eye, 

As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 

Controlling majesty : alack, alack, for woe, 70 

That any harm should stain so fair a show I 

K. Rich. We are amazed ; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, [To Xortk. 

Because we thought ourself thy lawful king : 

And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence ? 

If we be not, show us the hand of God 
That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship ; 

For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Gan gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, SO 

Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 

And though you think that all, as you have done, 

Have tom their souls by turning them from us, 

And we are barren and bereft of friends ; 

Yet know, my master, God omnipotent, 

Is mustering in his clouds on your behalf 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children yet unborn and unljegot, 

That lift your vassal hands gainst my head 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 


90 
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Tell Bolingbroke — for yond methinks he stands — 

That every stride he makes ujx)ii my land 
Fs dangerous treason ; Fie is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown lie looks for live in peace, 

Ten tiiousand bloody crowns of mothers" sons 
8hall ill iDecome the flower of England’s face, 

I’haiige the complexion of her maid jrnle peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her }iastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 100 

Xorth. The king of heaven forbid our lord the kin.g 
Should so with civil and uncivil anus 
Be rush’d upon ! Thy thrice noble cousin 
Harry Bolingbroke doth humbly kiss thy hand ; 

And by the honourable tomb he sweara, 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones, 

And by the royalties of both your bloods, 

Currents that spring from one most graciou.s head, 

And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, 1 10 

1 ’omprising all that may be sworn or said, 

His coming hither hath no fui'ther scope 
Than for hia lineal loyalties and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on hia knees : 

Which on thy royal party granted once, 

His glittering arms he will commenil to rust, 

His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 

This swears he, as he is a prince, is just ; 

And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. 1^ 

A". Rich, Northumberland, say thus the king returns : 

Ilia noble cousin is right welcome hither ; 

And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomplish'd without contradiction : 

With all the gracious utterance thou liast 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends. 
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We do debase ourselves, cousin, do we not, \To Auintrlt. 
To look so poorly and to speak so fair ? 

Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance the traitor, and so die ? 130 

Aum. No, good niy lord ; let’s fight with gentle woixla 
Till time lend friends and friends their helpful swonls. 

K. liich. O God, O God ! that e’er this tongue of mine, 

That laid the sentence of dread banishment 
Gn yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth ! O that I were as great 
As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 

Or that I could forget what T have been. 

Or n<»t remember what I must be now ! 

Swell’st thou, proud heart ? I’ll give thee scope to beat, 
Since foes have scope to beat both thee ami me. 141 

Axim, Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. 

K, Hick. What must the king do now ? must lie submit ? 
The king shall do it : must he be deposed \ 

The king shall be contented : must he lose 
The name of king ? o’ God’s name, let it go : 

1 ’ll give my jewels for a set of beads. 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage. 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood, 160 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff, 

My subjects for a pair of cawed saints 
And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave ; 

Or I ’ll be buried in the king’s highway. 

Some way of common trade, where subjects’ feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign’s heatl ; 

For on my heart they tread now whilst I live ; 

And buried once, why not upon my head ? 

Auraerle, thou weep’st, my tender-hearted cousin ! 160 

We’ll make foul weather with despised tears ; 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer com, 
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And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

And make some pretty match with shedding tears ? 

As thus, to drop them still upon one place, 

Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth ; and, therein laid, — there lies 
Two kinsmen digged their graves with weeping eyes. 

Would not this ill do well ? Well, well, I see 170 

I talk but idly, and you laugh at me. 

Most mighty prince, ray Loixl NorthumberlamI, 

What says King Bolingbroke ? will his majesty 
^*ive Richard leave tf» live till Richard die i 
You make a leg, and Bolingbroke says ay. 

Xorth. My lord, in the base court lie doth attend 
To speak with you ; may it please you to come down. 

K. //icA.^Down, down I come ; like glistering FhaethoJi, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. ^ 

In the base court ? Base court, where kings grow l>ase, 180 
To come at traitors’ calls and do them gmcc. 

In the Imse court ? Come down / Down, court ! down, 
king ! 

lor night>owls shriek where mounting larks should sing. 

[Exeunt from abort. 

. Boling, What says his majesty ? 

yorth. Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him speak fondly, like a frantic man ; 

Yet he is come. 4 c< cUty 

Enter Kino Ricbarb und hie cUtendanU below. 
Boluig, Stand all apart, 

And show fair duty to his majesty. [He kneels down. 

My gracious lord, — 

K, Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee 190 
^To make the base earth proud with kissing it : 

Me rather had my heart might feel your love 
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Than my uripleased eye see yonr courtesy. 

Up, cousin, up ; your heart is up, I know. 

Thus high at least, although your knee be low. 

BoUngf My gi*acious lord, I come but for mine own. 

K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 
Boling. So far be mine, my most redoubted lord. 

As my true service shall deserve your love. 

A’. Rich. QN ell you deserve : they well deserve to have, 
That know the strong’st and surest way to ge^ 201 

Cncle, give me your hands : nay, dry your eyes ; 

Tears show their love, but want their remedies. 

(-ousin, I am too young to be your father, 

Though you are old enough to be my heir. 

What you will liave, I ’ll give, and willing too ; 

For do we must what force will have us do. 

Set on towards London, cousin, is it so ? 

Boling. Yea, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Then I must not say no. 

[Floinnsh. Exeunt. 


Scene IV. Langley. The Duke of York’s garden. 

Enter the Queen and txco Ijadies. 

Queen. What six»rt shall we devise here in this garden, 
To drive away tlie heavy thought of care ? 

Ijxdy. Madam, we ’ll play at bowls. 

Queen. ’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. 

Lady. Madam, wa’ll dance. 

Queen. My legs can keep no measure in delight, 

When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief : 
Therefore, no dancing, girl ; some other sport. 

Lady. Madam, we’ll tell tales. 

Queen. Of sorrow or of joy ? 


10 
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Lady, Of either, madam. 

<^V£en. Of neither, girl : 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 

It (loth remeinber me the more of sorrow ; 

Or if of grief, being altogether had, 

It adds more sorrow to my want of joy : 

For what I have I need not to repeat ; 

And what I want it boots not to complain. 

I^idy. Madam, I ’ll sing. 

<j^ue€n, ’Tis well that thou hast cause ; 

But thou shouldst please me better, woiildst thou weep. 20 
Lady, I could weep, msulam, would it do you good. 

(^iieen. And I could sing, would weeping do me gocnl, 

And never borrow any tear of thee. 

^ Enter a Gardener, dncl two fcServanrM 

But stay, here corno tlie gardeners : 

I^et ’a step into the shadow of these trees. 

My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 

They ’ll talk of state ; for every one doth so 
Against a change ; woe is forerun with woe. 

and Ladie* retire, 

Oard, Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 

'Vhich, like unruly children, make their sire 
i^itotjp with oppression of their prodigal weight : 

Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou, and like an executioner, 

^ 'Ut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 

All must be even in our government. 

T"ou thus employ’d I will go root away 
The noisome we^s, which without profit suck 
Tile soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

Why should we in the compass of a pale 
Keep law and form and due proportion. 


40 
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Showing, as in a model, our firm estate, 

When our sea-wallVl garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up. 

Her fruit* trees all unpinined, her hedges ruined, 

Her knots disorder’d and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

(tard. Hold thy |>eace : 

He that hath suffer’jd. this disorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf : 

The weeds which his broad -spreading leaves did shelter, 50 
That seem’d in, eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up root and all by Bolingbroke, 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 

Serv. What, are they dead ? 

iiard. ^ They aVe ; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seized the wasteful king. O, what pity is it 
That he had not so trimm’d and dressM his land 
As we this garden ! We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees. 

Lest, being over-])roud in sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself : 60 

Had he done so to great and growing men. 

They might have lived to bear and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty : superfluous brandies 
We lop away, that Ijearing boughs may live : 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown. 

Which waste of idle hem's hath quite thrown down. 

Serv, What, think you then the king shall be deposed ? 
fJard. Depress’d he is already, and deposed 
’Tis dou\)t he will be : letters came last night 
To a dear friend of the good Duke of York’s, 70 

That tell black tidings. 

Queen, O, I am press’d to death through want of speaking ' 

[Coming forward. 

Thou, old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden, 

How dares thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing news f 
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Wliat Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man ? 

Why dost thou say King Richard is deposed ? 

Rarest thou, thou little V>etter thing than earth, • 

IMvine his downfal ? Say, where, when, and how, 

Chm’at thou by this ill tidings ? speak, thou wretch. 80 

iiard. Pardon me, madam : little joj' have 1 
To breathe this news ; yet what I say is true. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke : their fortunes both are weigh'd : 

In your lord’s scale is nothing but liimself, 

And some few vanities that make him light ; 

But in the balance of great Bolingbi'oke, 

Ikisides himself, are all the English peers. 

And with that odds he weighs King Richard down. 

Post you to London, and you will find it so ; 90 

I speak no more than every one doth know. 

Nimble mischance, that art so light of foot. 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am I last that knows it ? O, thou think’st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keej) 

Thy sorrow in my breast. Come, ladies, go, 

To meet at London London’s king in woe. 

What, was I bom to this, tliat my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke ? 

Gardener, for telling me these news of woe, 100 

^Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow. 

\ExeMnt Queen and Ladie$, 

OiMrd, Poor queen ! so that thy state might lie no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse. ^ 

Here did she fall a tear ; here in this place ^ 

1 set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace : i 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

Tn the remembrance of a weeping queen. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. Westmmster Hall, 

Enter, as to the Parliament, Bolingbroke, Aumerlr, Nortb- 
UMBKRLAND, Percy, Fitzwater, Surrey, the Bishop of 
(‘artjsle, the Abbot op Westminster, and another 
Lord, Herald, Officers, and Bagot. 

Boling. Call forth Bagot. 

Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind ; 

What thou dost know of noble Gloucester’s death, 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his timeless end. 

Bagot. Then set before hiv f^e t^e Lord ^uraerle. 

Boling, Cousin, staiKT^ortn, ami moK up^ that man. 

Bagot, My Lor<l Aumerle, I know your daring tongue 
5>corn8 to unsay what once it hath delivei*’d. 

In that d^ad time when Gloucester’s death was plotted, 10 
I lieard you say, ‘ Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais to mine uncle’s head ? ’ 

Amongst much other talk, that very time, 

I heard you say that you had rather refuse 
The offer of an hundred thousand crowns 
Than Bolingbroke’s retimi to England ; 

Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
In this your cousin’s death. 

A urn. Princes and noble lords, 

What answer shall I make to this base man ? 20^ 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, ^ 

On equal terms to give him chastisement ? 

^Either J must, or have mine honour soil’d 
V With the attainder of his slanderous lips. ' 

There is my gage, the manual seal of death. 

That marks thee out for hell : I say, thou liest^ 
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And will maintain what thou hast said is false 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword. 

Boling, Bagot, forbear ; thou shalt not take it ap. ,30 
Ainn. Excepting one, I would lie were the best 
n all tliis presence that hath moved me so. 

Fiiz, If that thy valour stand on sympathy, 

There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine : 

By that fair sun which shows me where thou stand’s!, 

1 heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spakest it, 

That thou wert cause of noble Gloucester’s tleath. 


If thou <leny’8t it twenty times, thou liest ; 

And 1 will turn thy falsehood to tliy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 40 

Aura. Thou darest not, coward, live to see that day. 

Fitz. Now, by ray soul, I wouhi it were this hour. 

Aum, Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell for this. 

Percy. Aumerle, thou liest ; his honour is as true 
In this appeal as thou art all unjust ; 

And that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 

To prove it on thee to the extremest point 
Of mortal breathing ; seize it, if thou darest. 

Aum. An if I do not, may my hands rot off 
And never brandish more revengeful steel ^ 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! 

Another Lord. I task the earth to the like, forsworn 
Aumerle ; ctixv 

And spur thee on with full as many lies 
As may be holloa’d in thy treacherous ear 
From sun to sun : there is my honour’s pawn ; 
it to the trial, if thou darest. ^ ^ 

Aum. Who sets me else ? by heaven, 1 11 throw at all ; 

1 have a thousand spirits in one breast. 

To answer twenty thousand such as you. 

Surrey. My Lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 60 

very time Aumerle and you did talk. 
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Fitz. ’Tia very true : you were in presence then ; 

And yon can witness with me this is true. 

Surrey. As false, by heaven, as heaven itself is true. 

Fitz. Surrey, thou liest. 

Surrey. Dishonourable boy ! 

That lie shall lie so heavy on my' sword, 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge 
^ll thou the lie-giver and that lie do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s skull : 

In proof whereof, there is my' honour’s pawn ; 70 

KngHge it to the trial, if thou darest. 

Fitz, How fondly' dost thou spur a forward horse t 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
i 'daro meet Surrey' in a wilderness, 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 

And lies, and lies : there is my bond of faith 
To tie thee to my strong correction. 

As X intend to thrive in this new world, 

An merle is guilty' of my true appeal : 

Besides, I heard the banish’d Norfolk say 80 

That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of tliy men 
To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

A um. Some honest Christian trust me with a gage, 

Tliat Norfolk lies : here do I throw down this, . 

If he may* be repeal’d, to try' his honour 

Boling. These differences shall all rest under gage 
Till Norfolk be repeal’d : repeal’d he shall be. 

And, though mine enemy', restored again 

To all his lands and signories : when he’s retum’d. 

Against Aumerle we will enfoi*ce his trial. 90 

Car. That honoumble day' shall ne’er be seen. 

Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Sai'aceus ; 

And toil’d with works of war, retired himself 
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To Italy ; and there at Venice gave 
Hia body to that pleasant country earthy 
Au<l his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long. 100 

Bolirig. Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead ? 

Car, As surely as I live, my lord, ^ 

Boling, Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to £he bosom 
Of good old Abraham ! Lords appellants. 

Your differences shall all rest under gage 
Till we aiasign you to your days of trial. 

Enter V'oRK, attended, 

York. Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-plu ck*d Richard ; who with willing soul 
Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand : A ' 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him 
And long live Henry, fourth of that name I 

Boling, In God’s name, I’ll asceml the regal throne. 

Car, Marry, God forbid ! 

Worst in this royal presence may I speak, 

Vet best beseeming me to speak the truth. 

ould God that any in this noble presence 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 
Of noble Richard ! then true noblesse would ^ 

Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 

Wliat subject can give sentence on his king ? 

And who sits here that is not Richard’s subject ? 

Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear, 

Although apparent guilt be seen in them ; 

And shall the figure of God’s majesty. 

His captain, steward, deputy-elect, 

A^nointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judged by subject and inferior breath. 

And he hims elf not present ? O, forfend it, Ood, 
in a Chiiatian climate souls refined 


130 
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S)K>ul<i show so heinous, black, obscene a deed ! 

I sp)eak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Htirr’d up by Gotl, thus boldly for his king. 

My Lord o# Hereford here, whom you call king. 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king : K’ 

And if you crown him, let me prophesy : 

Tlie blood of English shall manure the ground, 

And future ages groan for this foul act ; 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 

And in this seat of j>cace tumultuous wars 140 

81iall kin with kin and kind with kind confound ; 

Disoider, horror, fear and mutiny 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be callM 

The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. ' 

O, if you raise this house against this house, 

It will the woefullest division prove 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 

Prevent, resist it, let it not be so. 

Lest child, child’s children, cry against yoii^^woe ! ’ 

North. Well have you argued, sir; and for your pains, 160 
Of capital treason we arrest you here. 

My Loid of Westminster, be it your charge 
To keep him safely till his day of trial. 

May it please you, loixls, to grant the commons* suit. 

Boling. Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may surrender ; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York. I will be his conduct. [Exit. 

Boling. Lords, you that here are under our arrest, 

Procure your sureties for your days of answer. 

Little are we beholding to your love, 160 

And little loi^k’d for at your helping hands. 

Re-enter York, with Richard, and Officers, bearing 
the regalia . 

K. Rich. Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
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liefore I have shook off the regal tlioiights 
Wherewith I reigii'ii ? I hardly yet have learn’d 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my limbs : 

Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 

I'o this submission. Yet I well remember 

The favours of these men : were they not mine ? ^ 

. Did they not sometime cry, ‘all hail ! ’ to me? 

» Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve, 170 

‘ground truth in all but one; I, in twelve thousan<l, 

(iod save the king ! Will no man say amen ? 

Am I both jiriest and clerk ? wel^then, amen. 

G(m 1 save the^king ! although I l>e not^lieT^ 

‘ And yet^ amen, if lieaven <io think him me. 
do what service am I sent for hither ? 

J ork. To do that omce of thine own gocxl will 
Which tired majesty did make thee offer, 

The resignation of thy state and crown 

To Henry Bolingbroke. IHO 

A' Rich. Give me the crown. Here, cousin, seize the 
crown ; 

’ Here, cousin ; 

On this side niy hand, and on that side yf)iir8. ^ O 

't< Now is this golden crown like a deep well ' 
iVThat qwes^two buckets, filling one another, 

Tile emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen and full of water : 

That bucket down and full of tears am 1, ' 

Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 

\ liclinp. I thought you liad been willing to resign. 

K. Rich. My crown I am ; but still my griefs are mine ; 

You may my glories and my state depose, 

But not my griefs ; still am I king of those. 

\;j^oling. Part of your '^**^^* crown. 

Rich^ Your ^res set updo iiotpluck my down. 

My care is loss of care, by^m care done ; 
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Your carg is gain of care, by new care won : 

The cares I give I liave, though given away ; 

They tend the crown, yet btill with me tliey 

Boling, Are you contented to resign the crown ? 

A' Jiich ,(Ay\ no ; no, ay ; for I must iiQthjng _be ; 
Tlierefore no no, for I resign to thee. 

Now mark me, how I will undo myself : 

I give this heavy weight from off my head 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

Tlie pride of kingly sway from out my heart : 

.^^With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With nnne own hands I give away my crown 
" With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release ail duty’s rites 
^ All jwmp and majesty I do forswear ; 

My manors, rents, revenues I forgo ; '' 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny : 

Ood iiaixlon all oaths that are broke to me ! 
l^od keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee I 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved, 
And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved ! 
Long may St thou live in Richaixl’s seat to sit, 

^nd soon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! 

(toil save King Harry, unking’d Richard says, 

And send him many years of sunshine days ! 

What more remains? ^ * 

' No more, but that you read 

These accusations and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person and your followers 
Against the state and profit of this land ; 

Tliat^ by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily deposed 

/ficA Must I do so ? and must I ravel out 
My weaved-up folly ? Gentle North umberland, 

If thy offences were upon record. 

Would it not ^ame thee in so fair a troop 
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To rea<l a lecture of them ? If thou wouldet, 

Tliere shouldst thou find one heinous article, 

C’ontaining the deposing of a king iv*»vl ^ 

Mark’d with a blot, damned ill the boon of licavej^i : • 

Nay, all of you that stand and look 'tpon, 

Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait myself, 

Though some of you with Pilate w»ash your hands 
t^howing an outward pity ; yet} on Pilates 240 

Have here deliveCd me to my sour cross, 

And water cannot wash away your sin. 

Xorth. Afy lord, dispatch ; reA<l oVr these articles. 

K. Hick. Mine eyes are full of tcai-s, I cannot see : 

And yet salt water blinds them not so much 
But they can see a sort of traitors here. ^ ^ 

Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest ; 
jFor I have given here my soul’s consent 

«ro^nitleok the fioniixuis body of a king ; U 2.250 ^ 

Made glory base and sovereignty a slave, . 

Proud majesty a subject, state a peasant. 

Xorth. My lord, — 

K. Rich. No lord^of thine, thou hauglit insulting man, 

Nor no man’s lord ; I have no name, no title,' 

No, not that name was given me at the font, 

But ’tis usurp’d : alack the heavy day. 

That I have worn so many winters ^ut,'' 

And know not now what name to call myself I 

iO that I were a mockery king of snow, ^60^ 

Jstanding before the sun of Bolingbr<»ke, 

To melt myself away in water-drops ! 

Good king, great king, and yet not greatly good. 

An if my word be sterling y^et in England, ' 

Let it command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may show me what a face 1 have|^ 

Since it i« bankrupt of hia majesty. 
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Boling. Go some of you and fetch a looking-glass. 

\^Exit an attendant. 

North. Read o’er this jmper while the glass doth come. 

K. /ficA/’Fiend, thou torment’st me ere I come to hell ! 
Boling. Urge it no more, my Lord Northumberland. 271 
North. The commons will not then be satisfied. 

, K. Rich. They shall be satisfied : I ’ll read enough^ 

When I do see tlie very book indeed 

Where all 1113 ' .sins are writ, and that ’s im self. 

Re-enter Attendant, with a glass. 

Give me the glass, and therein will I read. 

No deeper wrinkles 3’et ? hath sorrow struck 
i So man^' blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds ? O flattering glaas, 

'^Like to my followers in prosperit 3 % 280 

Thou dost beguile me 1 Was this face the face 
That every da^* under this household roof 
^id keep ten thousand men ? was this tlie face 
That, like the sun, did make behohlers wink ? 

Was this the face that faced so man>' follies, 

And was at last out- faced by Bolingbroke ? 

A brittle glory shineth in this face : 

As brittle as the glory is the face ; 

{^Dashes the glass against the ground. 
For tliere it is, crack’d in a hundred shivers. 

Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, 290 

How soon m^^ sorrow hath destroy’d my face. 

Boling. The shadow of j'our sorrow hath destroy’d 
The shadow of 3 'our face. 

A" Rich. Sa\' that again. 

The shadow of m.v sorrow ! ha ! let ’s see : 

’Tis very true, iu\' grief lies all within ; 

And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to die unseen grief 
Tliat swells with silence in the tortured soul ; 
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There lies the substance : and I thank thee, king, 

For thy great bounty, that not only giveat 3<>0 

Me cause to wail but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I ^11 beg one boon, 

An<l then be gone and trouble you no more. 

Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling, Name it, fair cousin. 

K. Rich. ‘ Fair cousin^? I am greater than a king : 

For when I was a king, niy flatterers 

Were then but subjects ; being now a subject, 

I have a king here to my flatterer. 

Reing so great, I have no need to beg. 

Boling. Vet ask. 3i0 

K. Rich. And shall I have? 

Boling. You shall. 

K, Rich. Then give me I*^ave to go. 

Boling. Whither? 

K. Rich. Whither you will, so I were from your sights. 
Boling. Go, some of you convey him to the Tower. 

A'. Rich. O, good ! convey ? conveyers are you all, 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 

\^Exe\int King Richard^ some Lords, and a (Jvard, 
Boling. On AVednesday next we solemnly set down 
Our coronation : lords, prepare yourselve.s. 320 

[Exeunt all e.vcept the Bishop of Carlisle, the Al/boC of 

WeMmitmter, and Avweii^. 
Abbot. A w'oeful fmgeant have we here l)eheld. 

Car. The woe 's to come ; the children yet unliorn 
Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. 

Ati'tn. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot. 

Abbot. My lord, 

Before I freely speak my mind herein. 

You shall not only take the sacrament 
To bury mine intents, but also to effect 

Whatever I shall happen to devise. 330 
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I see your brows are full of discontent, 

Your hearts of sorrow and your eyes of tears : 
Come home with me to supper ; and I ’ll lay 
A plot shfc,!! show us all a merry day. 


Scene I. London. A street leading to the Tower. 

Enter Queen and Ladies. 

i^aeen. This way the king will come ; this is the way 
UTo Julius Ca'8ai*’s ill-erected tower, 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke : 

Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king’s queen. 

Enter Richard and Guard. 

But hoR, but see, or rather do not see, 

My fair rose wither : yet look up, behold, 

That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 

» And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. ID 

Ah, thou, the model where old Tix)y did stand, 

Thou map of honour, thou King Richard’s tofnD, 

And not King Richard ; thou most beauteous inn, ^ 

Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodged in thee. 

When tnumph is become an alehouse guest ? 

K. Hick, Join not with grief, fair woman, do not so, 

To make my end too sudden : learn, good sou), 

To tliink our former state a happy dream ; 

From which awaked, the truth of what we are 

Shows us but this : I am sworn biother, sweet, 20 

To grim Necessity, and he and I 

Will keep a league till death. Hie thee to France 

And cloister thee in some religious house : 
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(hir holy lives must win a new worlcVs crown, 

Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 

Queen. What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 
^Transform’d and weaken’d ? hath Bolingbroke tleposed 
» Thine intellect ? hath he been in thy heart ? 

I The lion dying thrusteth forth his l)aw, 

^And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 30 

To be o’erpower’d ; and wilt thou, pupiMike, 

'Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 

^ And fawn on rage with base humility, 

.Which art a lion and a king of beasts ? 

K. Rich. A king of beasts, indeed ; if aught but beasts, 

J had been still a happy king of men. 

Gotxl sometime queen, prepare thee hence for Fiance : 

^Think I am dead and that even here thou takest, 

"^Ah from my death-be<l, thy last living leave. 

In winter’s tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks and let them tell the tales, 
tOf woeful ages long ago betid ; . 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their griefs, 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds : 

For why the senseless brands will sympathize 
Tlie heavy accent of thy moving tongue 
And in compassion weep the fire out ; 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black. 

For the deposing of a rightful king. ^ 

Enter Northumberland and others. 

North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is changed ; 

You must to Pomfret, not unto the tower. 

And, madam, there is order ta’en for you ; 

Witli all swift speed you must away to France. 

AT. Rich. Northumberland, thou la^lder wherewithal 
*v<The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 

The Uixie shall not be many hours of age 
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More than it is ere foul sin gathering hea l 
►Shall break into corruption : thou shalt think, 

Though he divide the realm and give thee half, GO 

It is too Kttle, helping him to all ; 

And he shall think that thou, which know’st the way 
yTo plant iinrightful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne’er so little urged, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 

The love of wicked men converts to fear ; 

That fear to hate, and hate turns one or both 
To worthy danger and deserved death. 

My guilt be on my head, and there an end. 

Take leave and part ; for you must part forthwith. 70 

K. Rich. Doubly divorced ! Bad men, you vif»late 
A twofold marriage, Twixt my crown and me, 

And then betwixt me and luy married wife. 

I^et me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me ; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss Twas made. 

Part us, Northumberland ; I towards the north. 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines the clime ; 

My wife to France : from whence, set forth in jK)iup, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Sent back like Hallowmas or short’st of <lay. 

Queetu And mvist we be divided ? must we [)art ? 

K, Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and iieart from 
heart. - 5 , 

Queen. Banish ns botli and send the king with me. 

JVorth. That were some love but little p olicy. 

Qiieen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go, 

K. Rich. So two, together weeping, make one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here ; 

Better far off than near, be ne’er the near. 

Go, count thy way with sighs ; I mine with groans. 

Queen. So longest way shall have the longest moans. 90 
K. Rich. Twice for one step I’ll groan, the way being 
short, 
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AikI piece the way out with a heavy heart. 

Come, come, in wooing sorrow let^s be brief, 

Since, wedding it, there is svich length in grief : 

One kiss shall stop our mouths, and dumbly part ; 

I’huH give I mine, and thus take I thy heart. 

Qiieen Giv^e me mine own again ; ’twere no good part 
To bake on me to keep and kill thy heart. ' 
now I have mine own again, be gone, 

Tliat I may strive to kill it with a groan. 100 

K, liich. We make woe wanton with this fond delay : 

Once more, adieu ; tlie rest let sorrow say. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. The Duke of York’s palace. 

Enter York and hu Duchess. 

Dnch. My lord, you told me you woiikl tell the rest, 

When weeping made you break the story off, 

Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York. Where did I leave ? 

At that saxl stoj), my lorcl, 
Where rude misgovern’d hands from windows’ tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on Ring Richard’s lieml. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
^loimted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course, 10 

Whilst all tongues cried ‘ God save thee, Bolingbroke ! ’ 

You would have thought the very windows spake, 
many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Dpon his visage, and that all the w^alls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
* desu preserve thee I welcome, Bolingbroke ! ’ 

Whilst he, froin^he one side to the other turning, 
Bareheade<l, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
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^spake them thus : ‘ I thank you, countiymen : ’ 20 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

Ihich. Alack, {>oor Richard ! where rode he the whilst ? 
Yorlc. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking hia prattle to be tedious ; 

Even so, or with much nmre contempt, men’s eyes 

Did scowl on gentle Richard ; no man cried ‘ Gml siive him ! 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 

But dust was throwui upon hia s-icred head ; 30 

Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience. 

That had not God, for some strong puri)oae, steel’d 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melte<i 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

To Bolingbroke are w'e sworn subjects uoW, 

Whose state ami honour I for aye allow. 40 

LhicK Here conies my son Aumerle. 

1 or/*. Aumerle that was ; 

But that is lost for being Richaixi’s friend, 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now : 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth 
And lasting fealty to the new made king. 

Enter Aumerle. 

Lhich . WelcoiQejnp'^^ou : ^ho ai-e the violets nov> 

TJiat strew the gre^i lap of wie new come sprin g ^ 
dum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly car^iot ; 

God knows I had as lief be none as one. ‘ 

York, Well, b ear you well in this new spring of time. 

Lest you be cropped before you come to pr ime. 

What news from Oxford 1 hold those justs and trtum|^s ? 
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Aum. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 
rorJh, You will be there, I know. ' 

A um. If God prev’-ent not, I purpose so. 

Vorl\ What seal is that, that hangs without thy )>osoiu ? 
Yea, look’st thou pale ? let me see the writing. 

Avm. My lord, ’tia nothing. 

VorL No matter, then, who see it : 

I will l>e satisfied ; let me see the writing. 

*•1 unu I do beseech your grace to pardon me : (K) 

It is a matter of small consequence. 

Which for some reasons I w'ould not have seen. 

Vorl'. Which, for some reasons, sir, I mean to see. 

1 fear, I fear, — 

Du€h. What should you fear ? 

Tis nothing but some bond, that he has entered into 
For gay apparel 'gainst the triumph day. 

Vork. Bound to himself ? what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to ? Wife, thou art a fool. 

Iloy, let me see the w'riting. 

Aum. I do beseech you, pardon me ; I may not .show it. 
lorXr. I will be satisfied ; let me see it, I say. 71 

[He plm:ks it out o f his bosom ami read^ iL 
Treason, foul treason I Villain ! traitor ! slave ! 

Duch. What is the matter, my loni ? 

York, Ho ! who is within there ? < 

( 

Entei' a Servant. I 

*Saddle my horse. 

God for his mercy, what treachery is here I 
Duck. Why, what is it, my lord ? 

York. Give me my boots, I say ; saddle my horse, 

[Exit Servant. 

Now, by mine honour, by tay life, by my troth, 

I will appeaeb the villain, » 

Duch. What is the matter ? 

York. Peace, foolish woman. 


ao 
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Buck, I will not peace. What is the matter, Auraerle i 
Anm. Good mother, be content ; it is no more 
Than iny poor life must answer. 

Buck, c Thy life answer ! 

York. Bring me my boots : I will unto the king. 

Re-enter Servant with hoots. 

But'h, Strike him, Aumerle. Poor boy, thou art amazed. 
Hence, villain ! never more* come in my sight. 

York. Give me my boots, I say. 

Buck. Why, York, what wnlt thou do ? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own ? 

Have we more sons ? or are we like to have ? 90 

Is not my teeming <late drunk up with time ? 

And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 

A lul rob me of a happy mother’s name ? 

Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own ? 

York. Thou fond mad woman, 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy ? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 

And interchangeably set down their hands, 

To kill the king at Oxford. 

Buch. He shall^be ^lone ; 

We’ll keep him here : then what is that to him 1 100 

)'or^. Away, fond woman ! vcere he twenty times my son, 
I Wouhl appeach h^. 

Buck. Hatist thou groan’d for him 

As I have done, thou wouldst be more pitiful. 

But now I know thy mind ; thou dost suspect 
That I have been disloyal to thy be<I, 

And that he is a bastard, not thy son : 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that mind j 
He is as like thee as a man may be, ‘ 

Not like to me, or any of my kin, 

And yet I love him. 

* 
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York, Make way, unruly woman ! 11(,> 

Dwk, After, Aumerle ! mount thee upon his horse ; 

Spur post, and get before him to the king, 

And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 

I *11 not be long behind ; though I be old, 

I doubt not but to ride as fast as York : 

And never will I rise up from the gro\nid 

Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee. Away, be gone ! 

\^Exeunt^ 


Scene III. A royal palace. 

Enter Bolingbroke, Percy, and other I^)rds. 

Boling^ Can no man tell me of my unthr ifty son ? "Y' 

^Tis full three months since I did see him last : 

If any plague hung over us, ’tis he. 

1 would to God, my lords, he might be found : 

Inquire at London, ’mongst the toyerns there, 

For there, they say, he daily doth fretjuent. 

With unrestrained loose companions, ^ 

Kven such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, 
c And beat our watc h, and rob our j>a«8enger« ; 

Which he, young wanton and effeminate lK>y, 

Takes on the point of honou r to support 
*So dissolute a crew. 

Percy. My lord, some two days since I saw the prince, 

And told him of those triumphs held at Oxford. 

Boling, And what said the gallant ? 

Percy. His answer was, he would unto the stews. 

And from the common’st creature pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

* Boling. As dissolute as desperate j yet through both SO 
I see mme sparks of better hope, which elder yc^rs. 

May happily bring forth. who comes here ? 
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Enter Aumerle. 

Aum. Where is the king ? 

Doling. Wliat means our cousin , that he stares and looks 
So wildly ? 

Aum. God save your gi'ace ! I do beseech your majesty. 
To have some conference with your gnice alone. 

Doling. Withdraw yourselves, and leave us here alone. 

Percg and Lords. 

What is the matter witli our cousin now ? 

Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the earth, JIO 

My tongue cleave to my roof within my mouth, 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak* 

^ Doling. Intcmled or committed was this fa\ilt V 
If on the first, how heinous e’er it be, 

To win thy after- love 1 pardon thee. 

A um. Then give me leave that I may turn the key, 

That no man enter till my tale be done. 

Doling. Have thy desire. 

}'orX-. [ Fr?7/jia] My liege, beware ; look to thyself ; 

Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 4b 

Doling. Villain, I ’ll make thee safe.' 

Aum-, Stay thy revengeful hand ; 
fear. 

York. [TF/Mm] Open the door, secure, fc^l-hardy king : 
Shall I for love speak treason to thy face ? 

Open the door, or I will break it open. 

Enter York. 

Boling. What is the matter, uncle ? speak ; 

Recover breath ; tell us how near is danger, 

That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York. Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my haste forbids me show. 50 

Aum. Remember, as thou read'st, thy piximise pass’d : 

I do repent me ; read not mv name there ; 
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My heart is not confederate with m3' hand. 

Vor^. It was, villain, ere th 3 ' hand dul set it down. 

I tore it from the traitor’s Ixisom, king ; 

Fear, and not love, begets his penitence 
Forget to pit 3 ’ him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart. 

'* Boling. O heinous, strong and bold conspirao 3 ' 

O loyal father of a treacherous son ! ^ 00 

Thou sheer, immaculate and silver fountain, 

From whence this stream through nmdily passiigos 
Hath held his current and defiled himself 1 
Thy overflow of goo4l converts to l>ad ; 
j^^And thv abundant goodness shall excuse 
^(J'his deadly' blot in thy digress ing son. 

^ York. So shall mv virtue l^e Ids vice’s bawl ; 

- And he shall s[>end mine honour MUth his shame, 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold. 

Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 

Or my' shamed life in his dishonour lies : 

Thou kill’st me in his life ; giving him breath, 

The traitor lives, the true man ’s put to death. 

Duck. [ Withiii] What ho, my' liege ! for Oo<rH sake, let 
me in. 

Boling, What shrill-voiced suppliant makes Uiis eager 
crv ? 

Ihtch. A woman, and thy aunt, great king ; 

Speak w'ith me, pity me, open the dcM>r ; 

I A beggar begs that never begg’d befoie. 

Boling. Our scene is alter’d from a serious thing, 

And now changed to * The Beggar and the King.’ 

My dangerous cousin, let your mother in : 

/know she is come to pray' for your foul sin. 

York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, ' 

More sins for this forgiveness prosper may. < 

This fester’d joint cut off, the rest rest sound ; 

^Tliis let sdone wdl all the rest confound. 
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Enter Duchess. 


Duch. O king,. believe not this liard-hearted man 
Love loving not itself none other iJSC 

^^Vork. Thou frantic woman, what dost Ihpu mal^l 

u/Uoi4 t>» to*. c«. 

Hhall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear? cm. 4 j^e" s 
Daeh. Sweet York, be patient. Hear me, gentle liege. 

{^Kaeels. 


Boling. Rise up, good aunt. 

Duvh. Not yet, I thee beseech : 

For ever will I walk upon my knees. 

And never see day that the happy sees, 

Till thou give joy ; until thou bid me joy, 

By pardoning Rutland, my transgressing boy.' 

Aunt. Unto my mother’s prayers I bend my knee. 

York. Against them both my true joints bended be. 

Ill mayst tliou thrive, if thou grant any gmce ! 

Buck. Pleads he in earnest ? look upon his face ; « 100 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jest ; 

His words come from his mouth, ours from our bre^^.. 

He pmys but faintly and would be denied ; 

We pray with heart and soul and all beside : 

His weary joints would glaxlly rise, I know ; 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow : 

His prayers are full of false hypocrisy ; 

Ours of true zeal and deep integrity. 

Our prayers do out- pray his ; then let them have 
That mercy whicli true prayer ought to have. "110 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Duch. Nay, do not say, * stand up ;* 

Say * i^vardon ’ first, and afterwards ‘ stand up.' 

An if I were thy nurae, thy tongue to teach, 

* Pardon ’ should be the first word of thy speech, 

I never long’d to hear a word till now ; 

Say * pardon,’ king ; let pity teach thee how ; 

The word is short, but not so short as sweet ; 
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No word like ‘ pardon* for kings* moutlis so meet. 

}'orIr. Speak it in French, king ; wiy, ‘pardonne moi.’ 
Dost thou teacli pardon pardon to destroy ? I 
Ah, my sour husband, my hard-hearted lord,i^ 

That set’st the word itself against the woixl ! 

Speak ‘ pardon * as ’tis current in our land ; 

The chopping French we do not understand. 

Thine eyes begin to speak ; set thy tongue there ; 

Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear ; 

That hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce, 

Pity may move thee ‘pardon* to rehe^irse. 

Boling. Good aunt, stand up. 

Ihu'fi. 1 do not sue to stanu ; 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 
r^^Boling. I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 

Dnch. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee ’ ^ 

Yet am I sick for fear : speak it again ; 

Twice saying ‘pardon * doth not pardon twain, 

But makes one pardon strong. ^ 

Boling. With all my heart 

I pardon him. 

Dnch. A god on earth thou art. 

Boling. But for our trusty brother-in-law and the abbot, 
With all the rest of that consorted crew, 

Destruction straight shall dog them at the heels. 

Good uncle, help to order several powers 1 10 

To Oxfoixl, or where’er these traitors are : 

Tliey shall not live within this world, I swear, 

But I will have them, if I once know where. 

Uncle, farewell : and, cousin too, adieu : 

Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true. « 

Dncfi. Come, my old son : I pray Oo<l make thee new. 

[Kretint. 


130 . 


te'n 
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Scene IV. The same. 

Jbnter Exton atid Servant. 

ti7-> 

Extoii. Didst thou not mark the king, wliat words he spake, 

‘ Have I no friend will rid me of this living fear V 
Was it not so i 

Hero. These were his very words. 

E.etoii. ‘Have I no friend V quoth he : lie spake it twice, 
And urged it twice together, did he not \ 

Hero. He did. * J 

Exton. And speaking it, he wistly look d on me ; 

As who should say, ‘I would tliou wert the man 

That would divorce this terror from my heait 

Meaning the king at Pomfret. Come, let’s go : 10 

J am the king’s friend, and will rid his foe. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V. Pomfret oastlex^ 

Enter King Richard. 

E. liich, 1 have been stinlying how I may compare 
This fuison where I live unto the world ; 

And for because tlie world is populous 
An<l here is not a creature but myself, 

1 cannot do it ; yet I ’ll hammer it out. 

My bmin I ’ll prove the female to my soul, 

My .soul the father ; and these two beget 
A geiieiation of still-breeding thoughts, 

^nd these same thoughts people this little world, 

Tn 110111001*8 like the people of this world, lU 

For no thouglit is contented. The letter sort, 

As thoughts of things divine, are intermix’d 
With scruples and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 
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As thus, ‘ Gome, little ones,* and then again, 

‘ It is aa hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a Biiiall needle’s eye.* 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do j»lot 
lT»Hkely wonders ; how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage througb the flinty ribs 
< >f this hard world, iny prison walls, 

And, for they cannot, die in their own piaMe. 
'I'honghts temling to content flatter theinselvea 
That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 

Nor shall not be the last ; like silly beggars 
Who sitting in the stocks refug e their shaiiie, 

That many have aiul othei's must sit there ; 

Ami in this thought they find a kind of t*ast‘, 
Bearing their own misfortunes on the back 
Uf such as have before endured the like. 

Thus play I in one pei*son many people, 

And none contented : sometimes am I king ; 
jTheu t reasons m ake me wish m\8elf a Wggar 
And so I am : then crushing penury 
IVrsuades me I was better when a king ; 

Tlien am I king'd again ; and by and by 
Think that I am unking’d by Bolingbroke, 

And stmight am nothing : but wbate’er 1 Ik*, 

Nor I nor any man thatjmt maii^is 
"With nothing shall be pleased, till he be easeil 
^ith being nothing. Music do I hear ? 

^a, ha ! keep time : how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no proportion kept 
So is it in the music of men's lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disorder’d string r' 

But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an gir to lie^ trae time broke. 

I wasted timeJjM^now^t^wme '» 

For now lutth time made me his numhiring clock ; 
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My thoughts are minutes ; " and with sighs cney jar t 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch, 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s jK>iiit, 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 

Now sir, the sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which strike U|>on my heart. 
Which is the bell : so sighs and tears and groans 
Show minutes, times, and hours . but my time 
Runs j>osting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 

While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock. 

\ This music mads me ; let it sound no more ; 

For though it have holp madmen to their wits, 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. 

Yet blessing on liis heart that gives it me ! 

For ’tis a sign of love ; and love to Richard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

Enter a Groom of the Stable. 

Groom. Hail, royal prince ! 

K. Hich, Tlianks, noble i>e€r ; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

What art thou ? and how comest thou hithe'r^ 

Where no man never comes but that sad do g k 
That brings me food to make misfortune live ? 

Groom. I was a poor groom of thy' stable, king. 

When tbou wert king ; -who, travelling towards York, 
With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes royal master’s face. 

O, how it yearn’d my heart when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation-day, 

Wlien Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 

That horse that thou so often hast bestrid, 

Tliat horse that I so carefully^ have dress’d ! 

K. Rich. Bode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? 
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Groom. So proudly as if lie disdaiiiM the pfroimd. 
fv. Hich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on hi» back ! 

'i'hat jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 

This liand hath made him proud with cla])ping hifu. 

Would he not stumble ? would lie not fall down, 

Since pride must have a fall, and break the neck \ 

Of that proud man that did usurp hip bfjcl> ? ^ 

^Fi/rgivenesa, horse ! why do I rail on tliee, ^ ^ 

Since thou, created to be awetl by man, > 

Wjist Iwrn bear ? I was not iiuide a horse ; 

And yet I bear a burthen like an tiss, 

Spurr’d, gall’d and tired by jauncing Rolingbroke. 

Hunter tt.eeper, witn a aun. 

Keep. Fellow, give place ; here is no longer stay 
K. Rich. If thou love me, 'tis time thou wert away. 

Groom. What my tongue dares not, that my h<*art shall 
say. ‘ «' ( . ^ . [A*r/V 

Keep. My lord, will ’t please you t<> ^ll^to?j^ ^ * 

A'. Rich. Taste of it first, as thou art wout'to do. 
i Keep. My lord, I dare not : Sir Pierce of Kxton, who . .unc* 

. lately from the king, commands the contrary. 

^ K. Rich. The devil take Henry of I^ancasb^r and thee ! 
Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. [ticaU the keeper. 
Keep. Help, help, help ! 

Enter Exton and Servants armed. 

K. Rick. How now ! what ineans death in this rude 
assault ? 

Villain, thy own hand yields thy death’s instnimeiit. 

\S 7 \CMtching an axe fro^n a Servant and killing htrn. 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

[//« IcdU another. Then Exton 8lrike$ him dovm. 
That hand sl^ll bum in never-quenching fire 
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T)»at staggers thus my hand 110 

Hath with tlie king’s blood stain’cl t^ie kin^s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul ! thy seat is up on high ; 

AVliilst iny*^ gross flesh sinks downward, here to die. [Dies. 

Exton, As full of valour as of royal blood : 

TV^tb have I spill’d ; O would the deed were good 
For now the devil, that told me I did well. 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. 

This <lea<l king to the living king I ’ll bear : 

Take hence the rest, and give them bmial here. [Exeunt. 


Scene VI. Windsor castle. 

Flourish. Enter Bolinqbroke, York, mih other Lords, and 
Attendants. 

! Boling. Kind uncle York, the latest news we hear 
Is that the rebels have consumed with fire 
Oui’ town of Cicester in GIo\icestei*shire ; 

But whether they be ta’en or slain we hear not. 

Enter NoRTnuMBEiinAND._ 

Welcome, my lord : what is the new.s ? 

North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all bappiueas. 

Hie next news is, I have to London sent 

The heads of Salisbury, Spencei*, Blunt, and Kent : 

The manner of their taking may appear 

At large discoursed in this |>aper here. 10 

Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains ; 

And to thy worth will add right woHhy gains. 

Efiter Fitzwater, 

Fiu. My lord, I Itave from Oatford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seely, 
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Two of the dangerous consorted traitors 

That sought at Oxford tliy dire overthrow. ' 

Boling, Thy ]mins, Fitzwater, shall not be forgot ; 

Right noble is thy merit, well I ’ ' 

Enter Percy, and the Rishop of C'aklisle. 

Percy. The grand conspimtor, Abbot of Westminster, 
With clog of conscieirce and sour melancholy 
Hath yielded up his body to the grave ; 

Rut here is Carlisle living, to abide 

Thy kingly doom and sentence of his pri<Ic‘. 

Boling, Carlisle, this is your doom : 

Choose out some secret place, some revereiul room, 

More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life ; 

ais thou livest in j>eace, die free from strife : ‘ 

For though mine enemy thou hast ever Wen, 

^High sparks of honour in thee have 1 seen. * 

Enter ^ton, ivith persona bearing a roffi,n. 

Exton. Great king, within this coftin 1 presetit 30 

Thy buried fear : herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Richard of Boixleaux, by me hither brought. 

Boling. Fxton, I thank thee not ; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander with thy fatal hand 
Upon my head and all this famous land. 

' Extoni. From your own mouth, tny lord, did I this deedJ* 

^ B*dinq. They love not poiaon tliat do fjoison need, 

)Nor do I thee : though I did wish him dead, ^ 

|jl hate the murderer, love him munlered. 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy laboi4>, 

But neither my good word nor princely favour : 

With Cam go wander thorough shades of night, 

And never show thy head by day nor light. 
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Jjorda, I protest, my soul is full of woe, 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me giuw ; 
Come, mourn with me for that I do lament, 

And put on sullen black incontinent : 

I ’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 

To wash this blood off from my guilty hand : 
March sadly after ; grace my mournings here ; 

In weeping after this untimely bier. 


hO 



NOTES. 

Abb indicates references tK) Abbott s Shaketpeai tan Qruntmar, 

Act I. ScKNK I. 

1. Old John of Gaunt. The Duke of Iv/incaeter, uncle U) 
Kiehard the SccoikI, was so-called from his birthplace, filient, 
near Brussels, the continental pronunciation of the word l>eing 
by the English thus corrupted. Though spoken of its old, he was 
at this time only fifty-eight years of age ; but in Shakespimrc's 
day the average life-time was shorter than at present, and the 
epithet ‘ old ’ was earlier applied : time -honour'd, venerable. 

2. oath and band, bond confirmed by an oath ; ‘ band ’ and 
‘Ijond’ are merely phonetic variations of the same word, the 
latter form being the only one in use nowadays. “ When,” says 
Steevens, “ these public challenges were accepted, eacli corn 
iratant found a pleage for Iris appearance at the time and place 
appointed.” 

3. Hereford, pronounced as a dissyllable, and of old frefuienily 
written ‘ Herford ’ or ‘ Harford.’ 1 ne title came to him inrough 
bis having married Mary de liohun, second daughter of 
Humphrey, the last Earl of Hereford, and in 1397, he was hy 
King Richard created Duke of Hereford. He was siimamed 
Bolingbroke from having been bom at his father's castle at 
Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire. 

4. to make good, to prove, substantiate : the holiteroue hUe 
Appeal, the cWge lately proclaimed in such violent language ; 
an ^appeal’ was a criminal charge or accusation made by one who 
undertook under penalty to prove it : here impeaenment of 
treason to be made good by combat. 

7. Uege, paramount lord, sovereign; properly faithful, sub- 
ject, true, Mtind by tenure ... The etymology ui disguised by a 
change both of sense and usage. We now say * a Uefft vaasal.’ ».«. 
une bound to his lord ; it is easy to see that this sense is due to 
A false etymolf^, which connected the word with the Lat. 
ligeUiu, bound ... But the fact is that the older phrase was 
89 
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liefje lord/ and the older sense ‘a free lord/ in exact contradiction 
to the popular notion ... From O. F. Hge^ ‘ lieffe, leal, or loyal ’ 
(Littrd). * A lierfe lord’ seems to hav'e been a lord of a free band: 
and his UerjeHy though serving under him, were privileged men, 
free from call other obligations ; their name being due to their 
freedom^ not to their service^' ... (Skeat, A///. Diet.). 

8. sounded, endeavoured by com’ersation on the subject to 
ascertain; cp. •/. C, ii. I. 141, But what of Cicero? shall we 
Momtd him ? " The figure is from measuring the depth of water 
by a plummet. 

9. If he ... malice ; whether the cause of his challenge is long- 
standing animosity against the Duke of Norfolk. 

10. worthily, with good and sufficient reason. 

11. On some ... him ? making the ground of his challenge some 
well-ascertained act of treason. 

12. As near .. argument, so far as I could ascertain by closely 
((uostioning him on the subject. The idea in sift is that of 
s^arating the chaff from the corn, the pretexts that might be 
ottered from the real truth ; so, Cymh. v. 5. 134, “ bitter torture 
shall Winnow the truth from falsehood ” ; argument, theme, 
subject ; as frequently in Shakespeare. 

13. apparent, evident; not, ‘seeming’: danger, dangerous 
intentions : cp, H, ///. ii, 3. 27, “O, full of deinger is the Duke 
of Gloucester.” 

16-7. face ... apeak, the construction is ‘ wc will hear the 
accuser and the accused freely speak face to face, and frowning 
brow to frowning brow. ’ 

18. Hlgh-etomach’d, of haughty tempei-ament ; ‘stomach’ is 
used by Shakespeare figuratively of power of digestion ; 
appetite ; inclination, disposition ; anger, resentment ; stubborn 
courage ; pride, arrogance. 

19. In rage ... fire. In their rage as deaf to all attempts to 
moderate them as the sea in a storm, and as ready as fire to be 
kindled into a blaze. 

20. Many, etc. To complete the metre, ‘May,’ ‘Now,’ and 
* Full * have l>een proposed before Many. Abbott thinks years 
may here perhaps, as elsewhere in Shakespeare, be regarded as a 
dissyllable. 

21. loving, as shown in the treatment of his subjects. 

22. Each day atUl l>etter, may each day, etc. : for other, 
used as a singular pronoun, see Abb. § 12. 

23. envying ... hap, envying the happiness of each in having 
you for an inhabitant ; envying, with t^e accent on the second 
syllable. ‘ 
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24. Add ... crown ! Add your glory as king on earth hy 
iiiaking yon immortal. 

25. bat, only. 

26. by tbe cause you come, by the cause by (i.e. for) which you 
come. For the omission of the preposition after coifte, cp. M. M . 
ii. 2. 119, “Most ignorant of what he’s nrost assured,” , 
assured of; T. iv. 4. 446, “To die upon the bed my father 
died,” f.«. on which my father died. 

27. to appeal, see note on 1. 4. 

28. Ck>U8ln, here in its strict sense the son or daughter of an 
uncle or aunt, but frequently used by Shakespeare of any relation 
ship not of the first degree. An earl is now addressed by his 
sovereign as ‘trusty and well-beloved rowwiV/,’ and the term has 
l>een so U8e<l since the days of Henry IV., who introduced the 
pnictice of thus addressing his nobility in onler to flatter them 
by making out that they were bis bhunl- relations ; wbat tbou 
dost object, what charge you have to bring against ; cp, i. //. VI. 
ii 4. 46, “This blot that they object mjamst your house” ; ami 
with the preposition ‘to,’ H. III. ii. 417, **(»ood faith, go»><l 
faith, the saying did not hold In him that did object the same to 
thee. ” The word literally means to cast in the m ay of a |>ersori 

JIO. beaven ... speech ! may God l>e witness to the truth of my 
uords ! may my words he registered in hea-ven and I l>e punished 
if they are not true 1 

31. In the devotion , love, out of such devotion a» a loving 
subject should have toward his sovereign. 

32. Tendering ... prince, holding the safety of my prince as 

soniething very dear ; ‘ tender,’ in this sense, is from the K 
a<ljectivo teiidre, tender; in the sense of ‘offer,’ ‘proffer for 
acceptance,* also freciuent in Hhakespeare, from the K. verfi 
tetulre^ to spread, display. In Havil. i. 3. 107, 9, Shakesfsiiire 
plays the two' senses, “ Tender yourself more ilearly ; Or 

... you *ll tender me a fool.” 

33. And tree... hate, and free from other feelings such a.s 
hatred for wrhich there is no good cause. 

34. appellant, as impeacher, accuser. 

^ 37. My body, I by hazarding my life : make good, see note on 

38, Or my ... heaven, or, if I fail, my soul, which deriven 
itself from God, shall answer before Him for the charge I bring ; 
for divine the Cl. Pr. Edd. compare A,W. Hi. 6. 31. “ wbem 
“ the divine forfeit of hts soul ’ is used in 8hakespeare’s manner 
for * the forfeit of bis divine soul. * ” 

so. a mlsereaiit, a vile wretch ; literally, an unbeliever, 
infidel, from O. F. mem^reani, unbelieving, in which word, says 
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Hkeat^ the mes- answers to the Lat. minus^ less, used in a bad 
sense. 

40. Too good . . . live, by your origin and rank worthy to be 
something better than a traitor and miscreant, by your evil 
practices unrworthy to live. 

41 , 2. Since the more . . . fly. I say this since, etc. : cxystal, 
transparently bright ; cp. Cymb. v. 4. 81, “ Thy crystal window 
of»e,” addressed to Jove in heaven ; that in It fly, that scud 
across it. 

43. the more . . . note, to intensify the stigma I cast upon you ; 
for aggravate, cp. M. W. ii. 2. 29(>, Fortl ’s a knave and I will 

his style,” i.e. heap further abusive epithets upon 
him; for note, cp. L. L. L. iv. 3. 125, “111, to example ill. 
Would from my forehead wipe a perjured notCy' i.e, a stigma of 
perjury. 

44. With a foul ... throat, I force down your throat the" name 
of a foul traitor. 

45. 80 please my sovereign, if my sovereign so please ; the con- 
dition being inferred in the subjunctive mood : move, sc. from 
this place. 

40. right drawn, drawn in a just cause. 

47. Let not ...seal: if iny words are cold {i.e. not bomliastic 
like those of Hereford), let them not be taken as showing want of 
earnestness ; cp. below, v. 3. 108, and i. JJ. IV. iv. 3. 63, “ With 
tears of innooen^ and terms of zeal,'' This pieer was Thomas 
Mowbray, sixth ^ron Mowbray, created Earl of Nottingham in 
1 383 and Duke of Norfolk in 1397. 

4 *$'50. ’Tis not .. twain ; it is not by such contention as women 
love to indulge in, namely, the bitter ami noisy war of words, 
that the cause at stake between us can be satisfied ; eager, sharp, 
biting, from F. a/grre, L, ctcer, keen ; used by Shakespeare of 
material things also, t.g. HamL i. 4. 2, “ It is a nipping and an 
eager air ; i. 5. 69, “ eager droppings into milk ” ; twain and two 
differ in gender only. “ Twain is masculine, whilst tico is 
feminine and neuter ; but this distinction W€is early disregarded” 
(Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

51. The blood ... this : there is hot blood which must bo cooled 
by being spilt, before this matter can be decided. 

52. Yet, i.e. though I do not imitate your braggart words. 

53. As to be hush’d, as to suffer myself to be terrified into 
silence. 

54. the flair reverence, that reverence which is due to your 
majesty ; highness, here a title. 

55^ From givliig ... spsoch, from loosening the reins of my 
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speech and spurring it on to a free course ; fires epeeoli, a 
proleptic use, as below, i. 3. 241, “A partial slander sought 1 to 
avoid.” 

56. would post, carrying on the metaphor in the former line ; 
cp. 0(h. i. 3. 46, “ haste, posMiaste appearance.” • 

57. doubled, not only forced down his throat, but forced down 
with double vehemence of language. 

58-60. Setting aside ... liege, if his royal lineage may l>e put 
out of the question, and his relationship to you my sovereign be 
not taken into account. 

62. Which to maintain . odds, in maintenance of which charge 
I would allow him advantage in the struggle, tvould accept com- 
bat even though we were not on eijual terms. 

63. tied, obliged ; for the construct ic»n of the W'ord wdth an 
infinitive; cp. 7’. S. i. 1. 217, “ An<l I am tied /o be obedient ” ; 
f or. ii. 2. 69, “ But tie him not to be their bedfellow.” 

65. inhabitable, not habitable t the prefix m- having the nega- 
tive force as in I^tin. The Cl. Pr. Kdd. compare Ben Jonsotfs 
CatiUney v. 1. 64, some inhabitable place Where the hot sun and 
slime breeds naught but monsters” ; and “ inhabittul ” for ** un- 
inhabited ” in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Thierry atul 7 heudoref^ 
hi. 1. 

66. durst, to * dare ’ ~ to venture, have the courage t*> do a 
thing, has * durst ’ in all persons singular and plural of the past 
indicative ; when it means to * challenge,’ it makes a new pre- 
terite * dared.’ 

67. 8. Mean time . lie. For the meanwhile {i.r. until we 
meet in mortal combat) let this l>e an assurance of my loyalty 
that I swear by all the hopes I have here and hereafter that he 
lies most foully when he charges me with treason. 

69. gage, literally a pledge (that the person throwing it down 
will meet another in combat) ; the usual pledge in these cases 
was a glove or gatmtlet. 

70. DUdlalmiog ... king, not putting in, as an excuse for not 
meeting you, any claim to relationship with the king. 

7 1 . lay . . . rojralty, and for the time being lay aside, etc. 

72. Wkioh fear ... except, to which you take exception not from 
any reverence for the king, but purely out of fear, thinking in 
thw way to shield yourself from fighting with me. 

74, mine hoiioiir’s pawn, that which I throw down in pl^ge 
of holding myself in honour ^und to meet you ; cp. T, O. il. 4 . 
91. BeUke that now she hath enfranchised them Upon some 
other pawd for fealty. ” 
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75. The ritee of knighthood, those chivalrous duties by which 
a luau is bound in the ceremony of knighthood. 

76. arm to arm, in peraonal combat ; cp. Mach. i. 2. 56, “ Till 
that Bellona’s bridegroom . Confronted him with self -compari- 
sons, Poimt against point rebellious, ai'rn a(faimt arm.'' 

77. or thou devise, or any more insulting terms that you 
can imagine. 

70. Which gently . . . shoulder. At the ceremony of knighthood, 
as the words ‘ Rise up. Sir So-and-so’ are spoken by the king, he 
lays the flat si<le of his sword -blade upon the shoulder of the 
person dubbed. 

80, 1. in any ... trial, in any trial of valour which by the laws ■ 
■of knightly combat are deemed fair an<l chivalrous. 

82. when I mount, sc. m,v horse ; such combats l>eing on horse- 
back. 

88 unjustly fight, perhaps with a reference to the oath taken 
l>y combatants that they bore no charmed weapons. 

85, 6. It must... him. Any accusation whicli can ix>s.ses5 us 
with so much oa a thought of evil in him,, must be a very weighty 
one. This is the only passage in which Shakespeare uses Inherit 
as a transitive verb. 

87. what I speak ... it, for the redundant pronoun, see Abb. § 
24.8. 

88. nobles ! the ‘ noble ’ was a gold coin worth six shillings and 
eightpence. 

89. In name of lendings, obtained under the pretence that the 
money was for payment of your highness’ soldiers. 

90. The which . employments, which he lias kept to himself 
for expenditure on his own vile purposes. “‘The which* is 
generally used ...where the anteceaent, or some word like the 
antecedent, is repeated, or else where such a repetition could be 
made if desired. In almost all cases there are two or more pos- 
sible antecedents from which selection must bo made ” (Abb. § 
270). So here the antecedent might be either lendings or 
soldiers ; the former of course is really intended. 

91. injurious, pernicious ; cp. Cymh iv. 2. 86, “ Thou injurious 
thief. Hear but niy name and tremble ” We no longer apply the 
epithet to a person. 

93. Or ... or, either .. or : ‘or ’ is onlj" ‘other,’ = the modern 
‘either’ shortened, and ‘ other* ... ‘other* was used as * either’... 

* or ’ nowadays : the farthest vearge, the most distant country. 

95. for, during : eighteen years, ».e. since the great rising of 
the commons in 1381 ” (CL Pr. Edd.). 

96. Oomplotted and contrived, hatched and devised; “con- 
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trivc,’* in this sense, is used in J. C. ii. 3. 16, as a neuter verb, 
“ If not, the Fates with traitors do contrivt.'* 

97. Fetch ... sprinsr, had their origin in the brain of, etc 

98,0. and further ... good, and further will engage to sub- 
Btantiate in mortal combat my charges aj^inst his evil courses. 
It seems doubtful whether the construction here is * maintain 
upon his bad life,’ i.e. undertake by proof of his liad life to, etc 
(cp. /.ear, v. 3. 112, If any man . . . will maitifain njnm 
Edmund . , . that he is a manifold traitor ”), or ‘ maintain b) 
make this good upon his Imd life.’ Posaihly, his bad UfO l>eing 
e<|uivalent to ‘ him who has lived so l>a<l a life,’ there should be a 
comma after maintain, the line following l>«ing parenthetical, 
with the sense ‘on the condition of making this good upm his 
Ixid life,’ for maintain is not elsewhere used liy ShaKespearc with 
another verb in sulxirdination to it. The construction would 
then correspond with ll. 92 and 95 : bad life for the sake of the 
antithesis with make good. 

100. The duke ... death. Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of Edward the Third, was iiiurdeied at Calais in 1397. 


101. Suggest, prompt iman underhand manner; cp. Cor. li. 1, 
251, “ We must sugrient the |>eople in what hatred He still hath 
held them*’ : soon- believing, only too ready to listen to hU sug 
geations. 


102. consequently, as a sequel to his suggestions; cp. T. jV. 
fii. 4. 79, “‘Cast thy humble slough,’ says she ...and 
qiiently sets down the manner how ; K. J. iv. 2. 240, “ \ ea, 
without stop, didst let thy heart consent, And conMquf.nfly thy 
rutle hand to act ” : traitor, used as an aiijcctive — treacherous 


103. sluiced out, caused to rush forth in a torrent, as wafer 
rushes forth when the flood-gates are liftcjd. Cp. Oth. i. 3. 5f>, 

for iny particular grief Is of so flood-gate and o erliearing 
nature That,” etc. 

104. which blood, “ Which l>eixig an oiljective frequently 
accompanies the repeated antecedent, where definiteness is 
required, or where care must l>e taken to select the right an^ 
ceaent “ And, if she did play false, the fault was hers, Whtch 

lies,” etc. (Abb. § 269) : liks sacrlllcing Abel’s, see OcmhU, 
iv. 10, “ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground.” 

105. toogueleM oavanui, the liowels of the ^tth which, 
though without tongues, yet cry aloud ; cp. J. 6*. iit 2. 229, 3(), 
“ Show you sweet Cesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, Anri 
bid them speak for me. ’ 

107. W «!• glorious ... doacottt, I swear by the noble blood of 
which 1 am justly proud. 
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108. spent, sacrificed in the endeavour; cp. Cymh. v. 3. 81, 
“On either side I come to spend my breathy” i.e. to lose my 
life. 

109, pitch, a technical term for the highest point to which a 
hawk towerfc ; cp., for the literal sense, ii. H. VI. ii. 1. 6, “But 
what a point, my lord, your falcon made. And what a pitch slie 
flew al>ove the rest” ; for the figurative sense, J. C. i. 1. 78, 
“These growing feathers pluck’d from Caesar’s wing Will make 
him fly an ordinary pitch.” 

113. this slander of hia blood, this man whose life is a disgrace 
to those with whom he is related by blootl, the king inclwle<l. 

117. As he la but, instead of being, as he is, only my, etc. 

118, my aoeptre’a awe, that awe which my sceptre (the symbol 
of power) inspires in my subjects; cp. M. V. iv. 1. 190, 1, “ His 
sceptre shows the force of temporal power. The attribute to aice 
and majesty.” 

119. neighbour nearness, close relationship; cp., for the ad- 
jectival use of neighbour, ii. H. IV. iv. 5. 124, “Now, neighbour 
confines, purge you of your scum.” 

120, 1. should nothing .. soul, should in no way shield him 
from punishment, nor turn to partiality the firmness of my 
nature which will not stoop to any injustice. 

122. ao art thou, i e, so far as I am concerned, you are both 
upon an equality, 

124, 5, as low ... Heat, right down to the very depths of your 
heart you lie. To *"1^ in the throat’ was worse than to ‘lie 
from the lips,* and to ‘lie in the heart* a degree still worse. 
Staunton on ii, H. i V. i. 2. 94, quotes from an old Italian 
treatise on War and the Duello a passage in which the different 
gradations of giving the lie are enumerated as the simple ‘ Thou 
nest * ; then, * Thou liest in the throat *; ‘ Thou liest in the throat 
like a rogue * ; ‘ Thou liest in the throat like a rogue as thou art, ’ 
the last being an insult which could not be passed by without a 
challenge to combat. 

126. that receipt, that which I received : I lutd, which I ha«l ; 
for the obiission of the relative, see Abb. § 244. 

128. reserved, kept to myself. 

129. For that, on ‘that’ as a conjunctional afiHx, see Abb. 
§ 151. 

130. Upon remalnderv... aoooimt, in the matter of the balance 
of a heavy sum still dueN^m him ; dear, as an intensive, is fre- 
quent in Shakespeare. \ 

131. ftinoe last . . . qaeeHit^ This was Richard*s second wife, 
Isabella, daughter of C^lee VL of France, whom he married 
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at Calais in 1396 while she was yet a child some nine yearn 
old. 

132. For, as regards. 

133,4. but to my own dlagraco ... case. “Norfolk always 
denied having killed Gloster ; and by the words * neglooted my 
sworn duty,’ he probably refers to his having failed to place 
<;ioster in the Tower, and having taken him insteotl to Calais, 
where he was, according to Holinshed, smothered in his l>ed by 
servants commissioned to do so ” (C. Clarke). 

138. A trespus ... soul, a sin which grievously distresses my 
^ul ; to ‘ vex ’ in former days was used with a stronger moaning 
than it now bears, it l>eing in mo<lern language applied chiefly to 
petty troubles. 

139. But ere ... sacrament, a full confession of sin, l>einga c»>n- 
<1 it ion enforced by the Church l>cfore the sacrament couiri bo 
[Kirtaken of. 

140. exactly, on every point, stating each particular for which 
forgiveness was desired ; cp. A. C. v. 2. 1.^9, “ This is the brief 
of money, plate, and jew'ela I am possessed of ; ’tis exactly valued. ” 

142. aa for ... appeal’d, as for all the other charges brought 
against me ; see note on 1. 4. 

143. It issues villain, it is lx>m of the malice of, etc. 

144. recreant, cowardly ; ** properly the present participle of 
recroire^ ‘ to believe again ; also to restore, deliver, or give 
back ;’ (Cotgrave) ... the present participle recrearU and past 
ixirticiple recreu partook of the sense of Low Lat. recrederE, mini 
which F. recroire is derived. This verb, literally to believe 
again, or to alter one’s faith was also used in the phrase ac 
recredere„ to own oneself beaten in a duel or judicial comlmt ” .. 
(Skeat, Ety» Diet .) : degenerate, i.e. from the noble race of 
which he is sprung. 

145. In myself, in my own person. 

146. interchangeably, in exchange for the gage which he has 
thrown down. 

147. Upon, at. 

148. To prove, in token that I will prove. 

149. Even... bosom, by shedding the 1>e8t blood looked up in 
hU heart. 

150. In baste wbereof, for the hastening of which. 

153. Let’s purge ... blood, let us physic this choleric disease, 
under which you are both labouring, without bleeding. 

154. This, sc. remedy. 

155. iaolsion, the term used in lancing. 
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166. conclude and be agreed, come to a mutual and 6nal agree* 
men! ; cp. Cor, iii. 1. 145, “ where gentry, title, wisdom Cannot 
ro/ic/ Wf/e but by the yea and no Of general ignorance.” 

167. Our ^doctors., bleed. In days when bleeding was an 
almost universal remedy, quacks pretended to foretell what 
seasons were favourable for the operation. Cp. Fletcher, The 

i. 8. 7 9, “ Why, all physicians And j>enny almanacks 
allow the opening Of veins this month.” 

160. To be . age, it cannot but become an old man like me to 
be a peacemaker, and therefore I will undertake the task, 

1 6*2. Wben, Harry, wben ? how long are you going to delay 
doing what I bid you? An exclamation of impatience very com- 
mon in the old dramatists. 

1 63. Obedience . . . again, the obedience you owe to me as your 
father enjoins that I should not have to repeat my commamf. 

164. no boot, nothing to be gained by refusing ; i,e. it is vain 
for you to refuse when your king commands ; b^t, A. S. boty 
profit, advantage. 

^ 166. My life ... shame, I am ready to lay down my life at your 
bidding, but not to sacrifice my honour. 

168. Despite ... grave, which in spite of death will still live 
honourably upon my grave. , 

169. To dark . . . have, I will not place in your hands to turn to 
disgrace ; the gloom of the grave I can endure, but not the deep 
shadow of dishonour. 

170. Impeach’d. “The wort! ‘impeach’ means, originally, ‘to 
hinder,’ from the French empSchery and thence ‘ to accuse. ’ be- 
cause the first step in an accusation is to secure the personal 
attendance of the accused on the day of trial, thus impeding his 
free action” (Cl, Pr. Edd.). baffled, foiled, disgraced. “The 
history of the word is recorded by Hall, Chron. Henry VIII., 
anno 5. Richardson quotes the passage to show that to bcLffull is 
J a great i*eproach among the Scottes, and is used when a man is 
openly ^riured, and then they make of him an image paynted 
reuersed, with his heeles upwarde, with his name, wondering, 
cryenge, and blowing out of [i.e. at] hym with homes, in the 
moost despitefull manner they can.^”... (Skeat, EHy. Dirt.), 
The etymology of the word is doubtful. 

17^ 3. bis beart-blood Wbicb, the heart-blood of him who, etc. : 
cp. H. r. ii. 2. 27, “heart-grief.” 

174. lions ... tamo, according to Malone an allusion to the lion 
of Knsland and the golden leopard, the crest of the house of 
Norfolk. The CL Pr. Edd., however, point out thfl^t the present 
Norfolk crest is a golden lion ; and french gives as Mowbray's 
arms “ CWw [i.e. red] a lion rampant ArpctU [Ce. silver]. TTie 
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expression need not be taken to mean anything else than that the 
more powerful animal makes the less powerful one to cower down 
before it, i.c, that a duke must yield to a king. 

17*5. but not... spots, a reference to Jeremiah, xiii. 2d, “('an 
the Ethiopian change hia skin, or the leopard his sf>oh ? his, 
the king’s allusion is a general one intemled to Ik* taken {>aiticu> 
larly ; and so Norfolk by hia answer takes it : taJee but my 
sbame, if, V>y taking it upon yourself, you will relieve me of the 
disgrace which I should incur by surrendering the gage thrown 
dow n for iny acceptance, I at once, etc. 

177. mortal times, human life. 

17S, that away, that being lost. 

179. Men are .. clay, a man is nothing n<d>lcr than a piece of, 
<^lc. Cp. HartiL v. I. 291 -d. “Alexander dic«l, Alexander whh 
buried, Alexander returneth into dust ; the dust is earth ; of the 
eaith we make loam. ’ 

IM). a ten tlmes-barr'd-up chest, a chest secured, in the 
strongest ixissible manner. 

182. is my life, i.e, the two things are identical. 

184. mine honour ... try ; let me make trial of my honour in 
combat with him who has endeavoured to destroy it; for the 
transposition in dear my liege, see Abb, § Id. 

186. throw up, abandon. 

188. Shall I ...sight? Do you wish that I should l>e humbled 
in the sight of my father, who should be the last of all men U> 
w’ltness my disgrace ? 

189, 90. Or with . dastard? Or that in the presence of this 
craven, who stands here cowled by my iletiance, 1 should wrong 
my nobility by the pallor of that fear which the faces of none 
hut beggai's should wear? For pale beggar-fear, cp. Mach. iv. 
1. So, “Tliat I may tell pale-h* arlcd Jear it lies” ; for impeach, 
see note on 1. 170, 

191. with such feeble wrong, by an insult showing such w'cak' 
ness. 

192. Or souxid parle, or basely make overtures for pei^e. A 
* {larle ’ or * parley ’ was a conference with a view to negotiations, 
and an invitation to it w’ss commonly given by the sound of a 
trumpet; cp. K. J, ii. 1. 205, “Our trumpet call’d you to this 
gentle /xtrie:.** 

198. The slaviidi . . . fear , that which w'ould act as the instrii* 
rnent of fear in slavishly retracting what had been boldly 
uttered ; for inotiTe, cp. A, W. iv. 4. 20, ‘‘A* hath fated her 
to be my motive. And helper to a husband.” 
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194, 5. in hla ... fiice, with bitter insult in the face of Mowbray 
where shame dwells as though it were its home. 

197. WMcli since ..friends, and since our command is power- 
less to make you friends. 

198. aa your ... it, on peril of your Uvea if you fail to appear. 

199. Coventry, in Warwickshire, about nineteen miles froin 
Birmingham : Saint Lambert’s day, September 17th. 

200. arbitrate, determine; cp. Macb. v. 4. 20, “But certain 
issue strokes must avhitrateJ^ Literiilly, to act as an umpire, 
and so used in R. J. iv. 1. 63, “This bloody knife Shall play the 
umpire, arbitrating that Which the commission of thy yeai-s aiuJ 
act Could to no issue of true honour bring.” 

201 . The swelling ... bate ; the quarrel now so inflated by your 
inveterate hatred; cp. Lear^ iv. 4. 27, “No blown ambition 
doth our arms incite. ’ 

202. atone, reconcile ; literally ‘make at one’ ; cp. A, C. ii. 2. 
102, “The present need speaks to atone you.” 

203. we Bball . . . chivalry : we are determined that a trial of 
arms shall, by the prowess of the victor, decide whose cause is 
just ; justice shall mark out ^ the victory of the one or the other 
on whose side ri^ht is. C. Clarke remarks, “There is peculiar 
appropriateness in the employment of the word [design] here ; 
because designator was a term applied to * a marshal, a master 
of the play or prize, who appointed every one hia place, and 
adjudged the victory.’ ” 

204. 5. Lord Marshal .. alarms. Lord Mai'shal, command 
that our officers at arms be ready to regulate the decision of this 
home-bred quarrel ; home alarms, contrasted with alamos of 
foreign invasion ; the officers at arms were those charged with 
the maiiageineiit of tournaments and combiits. like the present 
one, of a more deadly nature. Norfolk himself was Lord Mar- 
shal, and on this occasion his duties were discharged by the 
Duke of Surrey. To mend the metre here, some editors omit 
Lord. 


Scene II. 

Stage Direction. The Duchess of Gloucester, Eleanor Bohun, 
widow of Thomas, sou of Edu-ard the Third. 

L the part ... blood, my relationship to Gloster. 

2, 3. Doth more ... life ! urges me more strongly than your 
outcries to take stera against those who so foully murdered him ; 
t.e. if any thing could move me to seek their punishment, it would 
l>e the of their having butchered Gloster. 
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4, 5. But 8inc6 ... heaven; but since puniahinent belongs to 
those to whom the sin, which we cannot punish, is due. (iaiiiit 
liints that Richard Imd a share in Glosters murder, and later on 
openly accuses him of it. 

6. Put we ... heaven, let us leave our cause of complaint to Ini 
decided by heaven when it shall please to <lo so. 

7. they, Shakespeare frequently uses hwiven as a plural, f.y. 
Macb, ii. 1. 4, Oth. iv. 2. 47, If. III. v. 6. 20. 

9. Finds . . spur? Does not the tie of hrothorluaal pnutipt 
you to any speedier vengeance ? are you really content to wait till 
heaven shall see fit to exact vengeance ? 

10. Hath ... Are? is your love but in ashes? is it but as burnt 
out coals ? 

14, 5. Some of those ... out; the same thought rei>eaU^d in 
l>oth lines, in the former the imagery referring to “ vials,” in the 
latter to “branches”; though strictly shaking, it was tlio 
‘ thread of life,* that Atropos, the third J)estiny cut. 
that died a natural death w'cre Edward, the Itlack Prince, 
William of Hatfield, Lionel of Antwerp, and William ol 
XN'indsor. 

20. his summer ... faded, his life being cut off in its prime 

21. envy^s, here, as frequently in Shakespeare, the nord is 
useil in the sense of hatred, malice. 

22. his blood was thine, you and he were of the same bhxxl. 

23. self mould, for * self ’ os an a<ljective, see Ab}>. § 20. 

25. In him, by his death. 

26-28. thou dost ... life. In seeing your brother inur<h*icd, 
your brother who was the copy of your father, without allcinpf 
ing to avenge his murder, you are in a large measure a f>arty U* 
your fathei^s death For consent, cp. i. //. VI. i. 5. 34, “ Vuw 
all consented, unto Salisbury^’s death ” ; fJth. v. 2, 297, “ J>id you 
and he co 7 isent in Cassio’s aeath?”; model is used by Shakesf>eare, 
Ijotb of a pattern after which something is to l>e made, and of 
the thing made in imitation of a pattern. 

29. despair, despondency, want of courage. 

31. Thou showest ... life, you show your enemies Jiow without 
olistacle they may make their way to your life. 

35. to safeguard, to protect ; cp. If. V. i. 2. 170, “Since we 
have. locks to safeguard necessaries.” 

HU deputy ... sight. “Mr. 5>taunton punctuates thus: 

‘ His d^uty anoint^, in His sight Hath causea hts death.’ We 
have aolieFed to the old stopping because the king was aimint^i 
at his coronation in the house of Ood and therefore especially in 
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HiB Biglit. This part of the ceremony made the greater impres- 
sion as the king was stripped to the waist ” (Cl. Pr. Edd. ). 

40. I may never, it is impossible for me ever. “In ‘I may 
not-oome ’ xnay would with us mean * possibility,’ and the ‘ not ’ 
would be connected with ‘ come ’ instead of may ; * my not- 
eoming is a possibility.’ On the other hand, the Elizabethans 
fretjuently connect the ‘not’ with may, and thus with them ‘ I 
may not come * might mean ‘ I can-not or must- not come.’ Thus 
may is parallel to ‘must’ in the following passage: — ‘Yet I must 
not, For certain friends that are both his and mine, Whose loves 
I may not drop.’ — Macb. iii. 1. 122.” (Abb. § 310.) 

4 1 . against His minister, it is the fact of Richard being God’s 
minister, vice-gerent on earth, not any other cause, which deters 
me from lifting a hand against him. 

4*2. complain myself, Steevens gives several instances from old 
writers of “ complain ” as a transitive verb (though none of the 
reflexive use, as here), and Mason observes that the phrase 
complain myself is a literal translation of the French me plaindre. 

40. cousin, see note on i. 1. 28 : fell, cruel ; A.S. /el, fierce, 
flire, 

47. ait, optative ; may they sit ! 

40. If misfortune ... career, if he escape misfortune at the first 
(inset ; career was a technical term in tilting for the encounter at 
full speed of the mounted knights. 

r>3. A caitiff recreant to, a miserable apostate yielding himself 
captive to, etc.; caitiff, literally a captive ; Skeat quotes Clxaucer, 
'J'roiliui and Cresnida, iii. 331, Caitif to cruel Kynge Agdmem- 
non,” = enptiv'e to the cruel Khig Agamemnon : recreant, properly 
a present participle, and literally one who believes again, and so 
clianges his faith ; an apostate. 

54. sometimes, formerly ; Shakespeare uses “sometimes” and 
“sometime” indifferently for ‘from time to time,* ‘once,* 

formerly.’ 

55. '^tli her . . . life, must pass the remainder of her life with 
no other companion than grief; cp. /T. J. iii, 1. 73, “here I and 
sorrow sit. Here is my throne, bia Kings come bow to it.” 

57. As much good, etc., t.e. may as, etc. 

58,9. grief ... weight : it is not its emptiness which causes 
grief to rebound, as hollow balls do, but its weight; i.e. if my 
grief reiterates itself, it is not because it is so light, but because 
»t is so heavy. 

60, 1. I take ... done* Though I now bid vou farewell without 
saying more of my griefs, I do so before 1 have half begun the 
story of them ; for sorrow, though it may seem done, has not in 
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mility passed away : i.e. do not suppose, from my now saying no 
more of my sorrows, that they are in any way liciiled. 

02. Commend, give loving messages from me to, etc. 

(jT), what 7 i.e. what was it I wished to say ? ”> 

06. With all good speed, as quickly as he possibly can : Flashy, 
in Essex, midway between Ciielinsford and Dunmow, was the 
iesi<lt*iice of the loid liigh constjtbles of England, and was 
occupied by the Ducliess in virtue of her husband having held 
that office, 

07. Alaclc, probably, nccoidiug to Skeat, a corruption of //A, 
M. E. loss, misfortune, and so meaning ‘ah ! failure,’ or ‘ah ! 

a loss : ’ and what, etc , i.e. and yet what gfK)d is it iny asking 
)iim to visit me there, for what will he find except, etc. 

08. lodgings, apartments, chambers ; cp. ii. //. / l\ iv ly. 

“ Doth any name particular belong Unto the /odi/imj wlierc I 
first did swoon ? ” unfhmlsh'd walls no longer, as in former 
days, hung with rich tapestry. 

09. offices, those belonging to servants, the kitchens, pant ru s, 
»tc. The Duchess means that she can no longer show her old 
liospitality to visitois. 

70. for welcome, in the way of welcome. 

71. Therefore . there, therefore, though I still ask you to taiiy 
my kind messages, <lo not bid him come to me, as I just now 
Rsketl you to do. 

72. To seek., where, i.e, for theie lie will find notliing but 
sorrow, and that he need not take a journey to find, for it is to 
l>e found evei-ywhere. 

7.3. will I hence, the verb of motion omitte«l, as frequently 
with adverbs and prepositions. 

74. The last ... eye. E"or the last time, with weeping eyes, 1 
bid you farewell. 


Scene III. 

1. Aumerle. Edward I’lantagenet, eldest son of ^e Duke of 
York, was made Duke of Albemarle, or Aumerle, by Richard J i . , 
and afterwards “for being Richard’s friend” (v. ^ 42) was de- 
graded by Henry IV. to his former title, Karl of Ru^nd. At 
the combat between Mowbray and Bolingljroke he officiate*! as 
Xiord High Constable. 

3w sprlghtfhlly bold, for this ellipsis of the adverbial in* 
fiection, see Abb. § 397. 

4. appOUaxit’s, dhallenger’s ; here the Earl of Hereford. 
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Stage Dieection’. Whea they are set, fe. seated. 

9, 10. and orderly . . cause, and, in accordance with the regular 
procedure in such cases, administer to him an oath that his cause 
18 just, ^or swear, used transitively, cp. J. C. ii. 1. 129, 

“ Stcear priests and cowards and men cautelous. ” 

14, on thy.,, oath, by virtue of your character as a knight, 
and of the oath you took when you were made one ; a hendiadys 
for ‘ knightly oath. ’ 

15. As SO defend ... valour, as you hoiie that heaven and your 
valour may protect you in accordance with your prayer — the 

{ irayer customary on such occasions, “defend me heaven,” used 
>y him in 1. 25. 

17. engaged, bound. 

18. defend, forbid ; frequent in Sliakesx>eare, e.ff. Oth, i. 3. 267, 

“ And heaven de/enh your good souls that you think,” etc. ; 

i. H. IW iv. 3. 38, “And Qod defend but still I should stand 
so.’* 

20. my succeeding issue. “ Notwithstanding that the emen- 
dation of the Folios [/»»«] yields an easier sense, we follow the 
reading of the Quartos, which may be explained, inasmuch as the 
Duke of Norfolk’s ‘succeeding issue’ would be involved in the 
forfeiture incurred by disloyalty to his king. It may also be 
noted that King Richard had never any issue” {Camhridye 
Shakespeat'e). 

21. appeals, see note on i. 1. 4. 

23. in ... myself, we sliould now say either ‘ in defending my- 
self, or ‘ in the defending of myself* ; see Abb. §§ 93, 178. 

25. as, according as. 

28. plated ... war, habited in plate armour; broad solid annour 
as distinguished from mail, which was composed of small pieces 
or scales. 

30. Depose ... cause. Cause him to make his deposition on 
oath that his cause is just. Shakespeare does not el^wliere use 
the transitive verb in this sense. 

.32. lists were the space enclosed for the combat. 

.34. so defend, according as you hope that heaven may protect 
yTHi. 

42. no person l)e, let no person be. 

43. daring-liardy, on compound adjectives in which the first 
has an adverbial force, see Abb. § 2 : as to ... lists, i^e. in order 
to interfere with the combatants. 

44. 5. such officers . designs, Hie officers appointed to see that 
this combat is carried out in a fair and orderly manner ; cp. 
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i. 1. 80, 1, “ I 11 answer thee in any/r/tV degree, or chivalrous 
of knightly trial.’* We should now say either ‘such 
officers as are appointed,’ or ‘ the officers appointed.’ 

.W. a ceremonious leave, a formal farewell such as persons 
under the circumstances usually take, not the mere brief words 
used when parting for a short time only. 

51. several, each of his own friends. 

52. in all duty, with all duteous subjection. 

50 royal, because the combat w'as to take place in the p^e^enco 
of the king. 

57. my blood, you who are of tlie same blocal as myself. 

58. dead, when dead. 

59. 60. O, let ... spear ; “ Ilolingbroke means, if he were to be 
slain by Mowbray, he woubl shew himself unworthy of Inung 
lanjent^<l, and it W’ould }>e a profanation to weep for him ” (Cl. 

l*r. Edd.) ; gored, pierced ; “ formed as a verb from M. E. f/arf, 
i/or, fjat% a spear” ... (tSkeat, PJfy. Diet.), 

61. as is ...flight, as is the falcon when about to swoop down 
uiKtn its quarry. 

65. I have ... death, iny business is with death . 

66. cheerly, cheerily. 

67. at English feasts. ** The custom of ending a great dinner 
with confectionery of elaborate structure was general througliout 
England in Shakespeare’s time, and still exists in college nalls. 
From the emphasis laid upon ‘English,’ the author seems to 
imply that the custom was peculiar to this country. Conijaire 
liacon {Life and Le-ttern, cd. Speddir^, vol. iii., p. 215, note) : 

** Let not this Parliament end, like a Dutch feast, in salt meats ; 
but, like an English feast, in sweet meats ” (O. Pr. K<ld.) : 
^regreet, greet. 

68. the daintiest, sc. viands, 

70. re^^enerate, bom anew in me. 

71. twofold, ».e. his own and that of his father. 

72. To reach at... head, cp. i. //. IV. i. 3. 202, “To pluck 
bright honour from the pale-faced moon.” 

73. Add piroof, make it doubly proof against the weapons 
of my enemy ; ‘ proof armour,* or * armour of proof,* was armour 
the strength of which had b^n proved or tested. So, wc still 
**peak of proving a sword, gun barrel, cannon, etc. 

75. waacen coat, coat which to the touch of my lance shall be 

penetrable as if made of wax; cp. 7*. S. ii. 2. 31, “ How eas^ 

IS it for the proper-falee In womeD*s waxen hearts to set their 
forms ! ” i.e, hearts easily impressed. 
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76. And lUrbiBli ...Oannt, and give a fresh lustre to, etc. ; a 
Gaunt, i.e. of Gaunt. 

77. Itiaty navlour, brave demeanour in battle : even adds an 
einpliasis to the words. 

80. doably redoubled, so, in Mach. i. 2. 28, Donlly redouhlf><f 
strokes upon the foe ” ; redoubled is metrically a quadrisyllable. 

81. amazing, which confounds, bewilders ; the word was in 
iShakespeare’s day used in a more forcible sense than it now has ; 
cp. K. J. iv. 2. 137, “ Bear with me, cousin, for I M'as amazt'd 
Under the tide.” Prolmbly from a intensive and maze, a laby* 
rinth, confusion : casque, helmet. 

82. Of thy . . . enemy, of the pernicious enemy opposed to you. 

84. Bline innocenoy ... thrive 1 May my innocence (of all 

treason) and the help of St. George (the patron saint of England) 
help me to succeed ! 

88. with a ftreer heart, with a heart more lightened by freedom. 

90. golden, precious : uncontroll’d, * control * is short for 

connter-rolfey the old form of counUr-roH . — O. F. contre-r6!e. a 

duplicate register used to verify the official or 6rst roll”... 
(Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

91. dancing, i.e. with joy ; cp. Cor. iv. 5. 122, “ but that I see 
thee here, Thou noble thing ! more dances my mpt heart ” ; and 
V. 3. 99, ** Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts aatice with com- 
forts.” 

92. this feast of battle, this combat which is as a fe^ist to me. 

93. peers, equals in rank. 

95. as to Jest, **as if I were going to mock -fight ” (Schmidt) ; 
others explain the words as taking part in a masque or revel. 

90. truth hath a quiet breast, there is no doubt or disquietude 
in those who know their cause to be just. 

97. securely, with certainty, perfect assurance. 

98. couched, calmly reposing. 

102. amen, so be it, 

105. for God, in God’s cause. 

106. On pain ... recreant, it being the mnalty of his not prov- 
ing Norfolk to be a traitor that he nimself shall l>e declared false 
and recreant. 

lOS. him, %.€. Bolingbroke. 

112. approve, prove; as frequently in Shakespeare, e.g. ii. 
H. fV. i. 2. 180, “ my growth would approve the truth ” : A. W. 
ill. 1. 13, ** For you have show’d me that which well approves 
You *re great in fortune.” 
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114. witb a tree desire, eagerly deeiriug. 

115. atteadlna, waiting. 

Stage Dikectiok. A char(fe^ a set of not-es ou the trur!i[>et 
giving the signal for the onset. 

117. warder, a truncheon borne by those who presiaed at sui’h 
combats, the throwing down of which was a signal for tin* eonilwkt 
to cease. 

118, lay by, put oflT, lay aside. 

lil. Withdraw with us, said to the peers al>out him. 

122- while we .. decree, till we annoxnice to these dukes what 
our decree in the matter is; for whiles till, cp. Mach. iii. 1 44, 
** irhife then, God be with you”; and ‘whiles’ 7\ N. iv. 8. 211, 
“ He shall conceal it H'/nVes you are willing it shall come t<) 
note ” ; for return, cp. Per. ii. 2. 3, **P€tnnt them^ we are rciuly. ” 

128. Draw near, said to the two coinlwitants. 

124. And list ... done, and listen to the decision at which in 
deliberation with our counsel we have arrived, 

125. For that, in order that ; ‘for’ with the indicative meant 
‘ Ijecause,’ with the future or conditional * in order that.’ 

126. fostered, nourished; ‘ foster,’ A. S. /tis/or, nourishment, 
from A. S. /dcia, food. 

128. Of dvil ... sword, of wounds dealt in civil war by the 
hands of those who are neighlxnirs (and therefore should be 
friends). 'The only known copies of the first i|uarto give ‘ cruel ’ 
for civil, and that reading is adopted by Dyce. 

129. eaerle- winged, soaring aloft like the eiigle. 

131. rival-hating envy, jealous hatted : set on you, instigated 
you. 

132, 3. wUeb in .. Bleep, which now has Ijeen rockeil to a sleep 
as calm as that of an infant. The folios and the fifth fjuart#» 
onnt 11. 129-33, which were restored by Pope from the 4uarU> 
of I 598. 

134. Which, SC. sleep. 

134-7. Which BO . peace, the meaning seems to be ‘ wdticli 
sleep peace being awakened 'with,’ etc., might l>e driven from 
our quiet confines : untuned, discordant. 

135. brmy, a word especially applied to the clangour of 
trumpets. 

136. grating clash of arms in the shock of battle. 

138, **^*»t*»i^ is as frequently used without the preposition as 

with it. , 

140. IMIKMI of life, upon pain of losing your life. 
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142. regreet, greet again. 

143. stranger, a Bubstantive iisecl as an adjective ; cp, M. 2^. D. 

1. 210, ** To seek new friends and /ttranger oompanies. ” 

147. Shall point on me, shall shine down on me : gild, give a 
radiance which it would not otherwise have. 

150, 1. Tlie sly ... exile, the hours, as they creep along with 
noiseless, stealthy step, shall not bring an end to the grievous 
exile imposed upon you, its limit being one to which there is no 
date set. For sly the second folio gives ‘fly/ which, with a 
hypljcn, some editors adopt ; and perhaps the idea of the stealthy, 
imperceptible, movement of time, involved in sly, is hardly m 
keeping with tlie tediousness that the hours would have to one 
in exile, determinate, “ a legal word applied to a bond. Cp. Sonn. 
Ixxxvii. 4, * My bonds in thee are all determinated The ex- 
pression ‘ tletorminato the di«.teless limit * is pleonastic. ‘ Date- 

k*8s ’ is used in a legal sense in R. J. v. 3. 115, ‘A datele^a bargain 
to engrossing death ’ '' (Cl. Pr. Edd.) : dear, used as an intensive, 
grievously felt; cp Tim, v. 1. 231, dear peril,” Oth. i. 3. 260, 
“ cifar absence,** in both cases meaning bitterly felt. 

152. The hopeless ... return, for word, nseil of a phrase, cp. 
R, J, i. 4. 40, ‘^Tut, ‘duns the mouse/ the constable’s own 
word. ” 

156. A dearer ... malm, a richer reward, not so cruel an injury, 
Monck Mason points out that as Shakespeare here uses merit in 
the sense of ‘reward,’ so he frequently uses ‘meed/ which pro- 
perly means ‘ reward/ for ‘ merit.^ Johnson objects to the phrase 
to ‘ deserve a merit ’ ; but probably if it ha<l not been for the 
parenthetical line, “ As to be cast forth in the common air,” we 
should have had some other word, such as ‘ expected,’ for de- 
served ; and, further, deserved, though not a suitable word with 
merit, is perfectly suitable with malm, the nearer of the two 
objects. 

169. These forty years, Mowbray is apparently speaking in 
round numbers ; for, as the Cl. Pr. Edd. point out, he could not 
at this time have been more than two and thirty years old. 

161. forgo, usually but inaccurately spelt ‘forego,* is, like 
‘forbid,* ‘fordo,* ‘forgive,’ etc., formed from the intensive 
‘for,’ = through, throughly, and ‘go.* 

162. viol, “ a six-stringed guitar. This speech is entirely 
Shakespeare’s own invention. It is not probable that Norfolk 
was ignorant of French and Latin, as he had been sent on an 
embassy to Franco and Germany ** (Cl. Pr. E<ld. ) 

163. conning instroment, instrument cunningly, t.e. skiUtilly, 
constructed ; cp. Cymb, iv. 2. 186, “ My ingenious instrument y** 
said of the instrument on which Imogen was playing ; cued up, 
shut up in its case. 
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IGl. beinc: open, when taken out of its case: hit bands, the 
hands of him ; for Acr, etc., as the antecedent of a ixjlative, 
see Abb. § 218. 

lOo. That knowB ... harmony, not taught so to touch it as to 
call forth the harmony in it. • 

1 67 doubly portculllB*d, barred up as by a double portcullis ; 
which is a sliding door of cross timbers or ironwork let down to 
protect a gateway. 

lf>8. unfeeling, insensible to wrong. 

170. to fttwu upon a nurse, i.e. with the object of being taught 
a new language. 

17‘2, 3. Wbat is ..breath? Your sentence, therefore, which 
robs me of the privilege of breathing my native nir, condemns 
me to a silence which is but death in life. 

174. It boots thee not, it does yon no goo<l ; sec note on i. I. 
1G4 : compassionate, passionately sorrowful for yourself, bewail- 
ing your fate in these passionate terms ; tlie only instance in 
Shakespeare of the wore! used in this sense. 

178. take an oath with thee, pledge yourself by an oatli w hich 
will be binding upon you when away. 

179. Lay ... hands ; the hilt of the sword in former days, 

ing w'ith the blade a cross, was used to swear upon ; cp. 7\ 
II .3. 168, ‘‘Sw’ear by this sword ; i. II. IV. ii. 4. 220, ** Swear, 
by these hilts, or I am a villain else.’* 

181. Our part ... yourselves, — for as regards ourself, we,^ in 
banishing you, absolve you of the allegiance due to us. ar- 
burton points out that it is a question inucli debated among the 
writers upon the law of nations whether a banished man is still 
l>ound by allegiance to the state which sends him into exile. 

183. 80 help ... God ! with the help of truth and (iod. 

185. Nor never, the double negative adding emphasis. 

186. regreet, mutually greet. 

187. This louring ... hate, this heavily frowning tempest of 
your hatred first brewed in your native land. 

188. advised, deliberate; very frequent in 8hakcsneare, 

AT, iv. 2. 214, “More upon humour than respect. 

We still use the adverb ‘advisedly * in the same sense. 

189. comptot, plot together; though here meaning little more 
than ‘plot.* The Cl. Pr. Edd. remark that “this almost tfiuto- 
logical language is used, as in legal documents, to include every 
form of conspiracy in the oath.” 

190. our state, our greatnesB, majesty ; as in iii- 2. 163, 
“ Scopsig his itUUe and grinning^t his pomp. 
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193. so far as to mine enemy — so far as I can bring myself to 
speak to an enemy, I say, etc. 

194. permitted ua, allowed the combat to proceed. 

195. lia<V wander’d, would have been wandering. 

196. Banish'd ... flesh, driven from this body which is as a 
sepulchre to the soul; cp. M. 1^. v. 1. 63-5, “Such harmony is 
in immortal souls ; But while this muddy vesture of decay Doth 
grossly close it in we can not hear it ” ; and below, iii. 2. 167, 
“As if this flesh which walls about our life.” 

198. fly, subjunctive. 

199. alon^r, “O. E. and-lang, from against, facing, in a 
direction opposite -f fa long. At first an adjective ... ‘ extend- 
ing away in the opposite direction, far-stretching, extended, con- 
tinuous,’ then used with genitive case as * the lengthened or con- 
tinuous extent of,’ ‘the whole length of,’ * the long way off*,’ OP 

absolutely, ‘the long way/ ‘length wise Murray, Eng. Diet.). 

200. The olo^jfing^ . . . soul, this burthen of conscious guilt which 
will hinder all peace of mind. 

202. My name he blotted, may my name l>e obliterated ; the 
book of life, the heavenly record of those who have merited 
happiness hereafter. 

205. all. used adverbially : shall rue, will have cause to regret 
wiiou ho discov^era what you really are. 

200, 7. Now ... way. I cannot go wrong wherever I may 
wander, for except to return to England, all the world is open to 
me. 

208, 9. oven ., heaxt, the grief of your heart is reflected even 
in your sad eyes ; aspect, accented on the latter syllable. 

211. spent, being spent. 

214. wanton, luxuriant, gay with blossoming trees and flowers. 

216 . In reg^ard of mo, out of consideration to me. 

220. bring their times about, complete their revolutions. 

222. extinct, extinguished, quenched ; used only here in HamL 
i. 3. 118, “ these blazes ... ejctinct in both ” In Oth. ii. 1. 81, we 
have the form “ ex tine ted ” in a metaphorical sense, “Give 
renew’d fire to our extincted spirits.” 

223. inch, small remaining portion. 

224. hlindfold death, death which closes the eyes of all. 

227. sullen sorrow, morose sorrow ; the effect produced by 
sorrow being ascribed to the sorrow itself ; sullen, “ originally 
loerely ‘solitary,* then ‘hating company,* or morose*' (Skeat, 
Sty, Diet,). 
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229. to fturrow .. aire, to plough deep wrinkles of age in nty 
brow. 

230. his pilgn^image, the weary i^rogress of time. 

231. Thy word ... death, your word will be accepter! by him a» 

authority for shortening my life ; i.^. you can command my 

death if you so please ; cp. i. //. /T. i- 3- OH, “let n<*t lu« rcimit 
Como cury'ent for an accusation Betwixt my love and your high 
majesty." A figure from coinage which in the king s name. 

In ii. H. IV. ii. 1. 132, the Chief Justice plays upm the word in 
connection with ‘sterling’ ; “Payi.or tljo <leht you owe hw an. 
unpay the villany you have done her : the one you may do vutU 
sterling money, and the other with current repentance. 

233 upon srood advice, uimn mature deliberation ; M. .If. v. 1. 

r; r 

her with more culvice lhat thua without (uivicc hegiii to love 

her ! ” . 

234. Whereto . . g’ave, to which, os a iiarty to the deliberat ion, 
you gave your assent. 

235. to lour, to frown, to be angry at. 

237. You urged me as a Judge, you called upon me to 

opT,t.on in the character of\ judge, f ", 

plraotml consideration.: UaU ratner. sl.o..id l.a' t ,.r. lc< rc«. 

2J0. To smootb .. mild, in order to extenuate ni« guilt, my 

opinion would have l>eeu expressed in terms hiSs severe. 

‘241. A partial ... avoid, I wished to escaiie iKiing 
witl, p.artiaUty ; partial. “«f‘ ' \ U.at it he 

“ Kre human .J„v; Will o er smne l.igh- 

came gentle ; Aw. iv. 3. Uw, wiien ^ mr which wdl 

viced dty han^ his “ WhiU waste of idle 

.mu. , winch ha^ e heco.ne 

idle by the waste of them. 

242. the flontence, the verdict which I gave. 

24.3, 4. I look'd .. away, I hoped to hear of you say that 

I w'aa too strict in thus condemning my o etc 

24.5. gav. leavo. did nothing to hinder my tongue from. etc. 

247, hid him « 0 t i.e. farewell. 

249. what presence ... know, what we by having ymi wi i 

cannot ascertain ; sc. how he is faring. i - the nort 

252. A. mr ... me, to the farthest point on land. » the port 

from which he U to embark, 

254. That thou ... IHende. i- shown by your saying nothing 
in return for the greetings of your fnen 
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^ **?T*u" reason is that, at a time when the 

tongue should be lavish in the expression of the grief ovcr- 

fT,rt7?* e’7elU toVu. 

258. the «rie£ which you have to endure, t.e, as con- 

son have to endure. Gaunt means that his 

^ t which will last only a short portion of his 

iitirr he cannot expect to see his son 

again, is one which will lost the whole remained of his life. 

PUffitoage. My heart, which regards my 
^Ua It pilgrimage, will sigh when my tongue 

^lla It travelling for pleasure ; t.c. if my tongue could bebroucht 

hdsehLoYbrr^^^ pleasure, it would be rebuked for 

1-1 ^ regards such travelling as a com- 

p Isory pilgrimage. In inforced, there is a contrait with the 
S^rllToTs'o.nT'r^"'^ undertaken to the Holy Land or to the 

■ •‘““••'■♦“ra- All you need do is to regard 
^ pilgrimage as something which will make your return 
me the more delightful by way of contrast ; foil, Lat. /biium 
a leaf, is gold or silver leaf placed at the back of a vein iii arinc 
lustre all the more conspicuous ; cp. ’//am/, v! 

R^han^lilri yui^/o*/, Laertes ; in mine ignorance Your skill 
shall, like a star i the darkest night, Stick fiery off indeed.” 

•269. remember me, remind me ; as very frequentlv in Rhakr 
speare : wbat a deal of world, what a vast distanc^ ^ 

• « those whom I hold dear ; cp. Lear, i 1 271 

The jewtLiof our father, with wash’d eyes, Cordelia leaves 
you, said of Regan and Goneril whom Lear held so dear. ’ 

Must I not . . . grief ? My travel in foreign countries will 
Iw but as a tedious apprenticeship, at the end of which when I 
obtain my f^om. all that I sh^ be able to boast will bTth^ I 

^ I ’ oilier to learn some trade, is bound for a certain 
term of y«a«^ to a master in that trade, whom arthe end of 
that term, if he has served with diligence, he obtains bis freeiiom 
IS qualified to set up in the trade ; Jou^™! W 
j0urHde,a da^^ is properly one who is hired by the day. 

275. the eye of heaven, the sun ; so, in Jf. A". D iii 2. 188 
the stars are cnllea (with* pun) •• fieiy oes and eyes of light.” ’ 

stancL**^ n«<»MJty, yourself in these compulsory circum- 


‘279, 80. Think not ... king, 
mob when he is banished, ** 
f»amsh yoM,” 


C^. Coriolanus's sx>eech to the 
You common cry of curs ! ... / 
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281. Where It ...borne, in the case of those who shrink be- 
neath it. 

282. to purchase, to acquire; “from O. F. }ntrcharet\ later 
jimirchcLHacr, ‘ eagerly to pui-sue, ... p;»rchase, pi'ocure,’ Cot.” 
bSkeat, Ety. Diet.)'; cp. R. ill. ii. 1. 63, “I entreat t^uo peace of 
you, Which I will purchase with iny duteous service.” 

286. Look, it, for the redundant pronoun, see Abb. § 243, 
and for what, § 252. 

287. To lie . gro’st, is to bo found in tlie direction in which you 
are going. 

289. the presence strewed, the presence chamber of the king 
strewed with rushes. Before the days of car{>ets, rooms were 
strewed with rushes, and to this Shake8|>eare makes frequent 
reference, e.y. Cymb. ii. 2. 13, “Our TaiYpiin thus Did softly 
press the ^'ushes, ere he w’akenM The chastity lie w'oundcd ” ; 
R. J. i. 4. 36, “ let wantons light of heart Tickle the senseless 
rtuthes with their heels.” For presence, cp. H. VUI. iii, 1. 17, 
“ The two great cardinals Wait in the ]>re»encj\*' 

291. measure, a stately kind of dance with measured steps ; 
cp, J/. A. ii. 1. 80, where it is descril>ed as “full of state and 
ancientry. ” 

292. gnarllng, snarling, growling; cp. ii. If. VI. iii. 1. 192, 
** And wolves are gnarliny who tmould gnaw the first.” The 
word is imitativ'e of sound. 

293. sets It treats it wdth contempt. 

294. who can, i.e no one can ; a question of ap[>eal : Are, 
metrically a dissyllable. 

296- cloy, satisfy to repletion, glut. 

297. By iMure . . feast? by merely fancying that he is enjoying 
a feast ? 

21^. wallow, roll oneself alK>ut ; especially in mire, mud. 

290. fkatastio, existing only in imagination. 

300. apprehension, conception. 

302, 3. Fell sorrow ... sore. Sorrow's cruel tooth never causes 
the wound to fester so badly as when it bites but does not lance 
the sore, % e. does not relieve the inflammation as a lancet dr>es 
when it pierces the afflicted part ; Bolingbroke means that iltere 
are some sorrows which, when at their keenest anguish, relieve 
themselves, but that his sorrow is not of that kind. 

304. brli^, conduct, escort ; cp. H. V. ii. 3. 2, “ let me bring 
thee to Staines. ” 

305. Z would not stay, i.e, behind in England, 

307. that bean me y«t ! on whose bosom I still rest. 

309. tnW'boni, and therefore loyal to my country. 
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1 . Wo did obBorvo, said to Ba^ot and Green with reference to 

the manner in which Bolingbroke when leaving had paid court to 
the populaq^. See 11. 23, 24, below. 

2. high, noble. 

4. next highway, nearest road. 

5. what store, what abundance; cp. T. S. iii. 2. 188, “great 
»tort of wedding cheer.” 

6. none for mo, none so far as I was concerned : except, unless 
pcrchauco ; for the thought, cp. Mach. i. 7- 24, 5, “And pity . 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, That tears shall drown 

tlie wind.” 

8. Awaked . . . rkeum, stirred up the inclination to weep, which 
of itself did not show any signs of activity. 

0. Did grace ... tear, lent to our parting, which had nothing in 
it of real warmth, the appearance of being heart-felt. 

12. for, because. 

13. That, the fact of my tongue disdaining, etc. 

lo, 0. TO counterfeit... grave. To make it appear that I was 

so overwhelmed by grief that the words of farewell, which I 
should otherwise have uttered, were sw'allowed up by emotion. 

18. He should have had, I would willingly have given him, 
Aumerle, etc. 

20. ’tie doubt, it is doubtful. 

22. Whether . . frlende. Whether, kinsman though he be 
to us, his object when he rotunis home will be to see his friends, 
or for some much more questionable purpose, i.t. that of trying 
to get iKissession of the crown ; for other instances of the sub- 
junctive used indefinitely after the relative, see Abb. § 367. 

24. Observed . people, cp. Casca’s account of the way in which 
Ca'Sar courted the common people, J. C. i. 2. 271 et seqq. 

27. did throw away, lavislied it upon those who were utterly 
unworthy of it. 

28. With the craft of tmilee, with smiling looks cunningly 
assumed in order to win their hearts ; craft, for the sake of the 
word oraftamen. 

20. underhearing, endurance: cp. K. J. iii. 1. 65, “And 
leave those w'oes alone w'hich I alone Am bound to underUar ; 
the only other passage in which Shakespeare uses the word in 
this sense. ^ 

30. As "twere ... him, as though he would carry their affections 
into banishment with him ; Sh^espeare does not elsewhere use 
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aifecte exactly in this sense, for in L. JL. L.\. 1. 152, “ For every 
man with his affects is bom,’* the word means rather * inclination,* 
‘tendency,’ and in Oth. L 3 i264, “the young offfCt~n'‘' = the 

(lesires of youth. 

31. Off ^oea ... oyster- wench, with haste he doffs his cap to a 
common iish-wife ; iHiniiet, used nowadays only of tlib head -gear 
r*f women, and the caps worn by Highlanders. 

33. And had ... knee, and he returns their salutation with a 
low lx)W. “To illustrate this phrase,” says Steevcns, “it should 
iKi remembered that courtesyhtg (the act of reverence now con- 
tincd to women) wjva anciently practised by men.'’ 

.35, 0. As were ...hope. As though be was next in rev‘ersion 

for possession of the crown, and on him, next after us, our suli- 

joets were to fix their hopes ; reversion, a legal term for the 
reverting of property to the original owner at the expiration f>f 
.1 term of years for which it had l>een lease*!, *>r on the *lcath of 

the lessee. 

37 g^o theBe thoughts, let these thoughts go ; let them bo 
banished from our minds, aa he is banished from this country. 

S8. Btandl out, are still in rebellion ; cp. A". v. 12 71 , ‘ ‘ hi» 

Spirit is come in. That so stood out against the holy church.” 

30. Expedient ... made, prompt measures must be taken to 
crush them ; for expedient, cp. ii. //. VJ, iii. 1. 288, “A breach 
tliat craves a quick expedient stop ” : for manage. A". J. i. 1 . 37, 
“ Which now the manage of two kingdoms must With fearful 
bloody issue arbitrate ” ; and see l>elow, iii. 3. 170. 

40, 1. Ere further ... loss. Before that, by lieing left undis- 
turbed, they avail themselves of the opportunity of strengthening 
themselves and weakening your power in the country. 

43. for our coffers, because our treasuries : too great a court, 
too lavish an exi)enditurc in keeping up our state. 

44. largess, general bounty. 

45. to farm, to let out on lease, by allowing the revenues to be 
collected in return for a certain sum of money paid in advance. 

taxes were fanned out to the ‘publicani of the Roman 
empire. HoUnshed says the realm was farmed out to 8ir 
William Scroope, Sir John Bushy, Sir William Bagot, and Sir 
Henry Green. 

47. In hand, occupying our attention; cp. K. J. iv. 3, 158, “A 
thousand businesses are orief in handy' i.e. reijuire to be speedily 
despatched. 

48. Our sulwtitatos, those in whom we have vested the govern- 
ment of the country during our alieence from it : hlank chartem, 
charters in which the names of the persons from whom comput- 
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sory * benevolences ’ were to be exacted, and the amounts of the 
contributions, were left to be filled in by the substitutes. 

50 , subscribe tbem, enter their names. 

52. presently, at once ; without delay. 

54. grievous, grievously, dangerously. 

55. suddenly taken, attacked by a sudden disease : post haste, 
with the 8|>eed of a post, or messenger ; very hastily ; cp 
iii. II, VI. ii. 1. 139, “ In haste, pofit haste, are come to join 
with you ” ; to ‘ post ’ was to travel with great speed, a ‘ post,’ 
a carrier, speedy messenger. 

58. Ely House. “The Bishop of Ely’s palace in Holborn, the 
site of which is still marked by ‘ Ely Place ’ ” (Cl. Pr. Edd.). 

59. In, into ; as frequently in Shakespeare. 

60. To help him to, to assist him in going to. 

61. The lining, tliat w'ith which his coffers are lined, stuffed, 
Hc. the money ; with a pun on coats. 

04. Pray Ood . . . late ! let us pray God that, quickly as we may 
go, wo may find him dead when we arrive. 


Act II. ScKNK I. 

1,2. WIU the king ... youth? Will the king arrive in time for 
tne to spend my Uvst breath in giving salutary advice to his rash 
an«l reckless youth ? Gaunt is not asking a question to which he 
expects an ansNver, but expressing an impatient hope that the 
king may come in time, etc. 

3. nor strive . . breath, nor waste your breath in attempting a 
useless task ; the emphatic double negative. 

4. all, wholly ; adverb. 

5. They say, men say ; it is commonly said. 

6. Enforce, compel ; deep, harmony , the solemn straina of some 
instrument to which it is impossible not to attend. 

^* *’?*' ^«y -pato. For men recognize that there must be 
1 ^*' words which those who utter them do so with much 
diihculty, i.c. which, if they were not true, would not be uttered, 
when to do so gives the speaker so much pain. 

9. He that ... more, he, whose speaking is so soon to be inter- 
rupted by the approach of death, is listened to with greater 
attention ; for the omission of the preposition alter listen’d, see 
Abb, § 199. 

10. to glose, to use flattering speech ; from the substantive 
‘ glose/ a gloss, commentary, interpretation. 
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12. tho close, the dying fall of T, N, i. 1. 4. Op. H. V. 
». 2. 182, “ Congreeing in a full and natural clone Like music”; 
liacon, Adi\ of Itearnuig^ ii. v. 3. 33, Wright’s ed., “Is not 

the troiie of music, to avoid or slide from the close or cadence, 

common with the trope of rhetoric of deceiving expectation?” ; 
Milton, Ode on the Morning of ChHsVs Nativity, 1. IfK), “With 
thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. ” 

13. Is sweetest last, longest retains its pleasing ell'ect. 

14. Writ, the form usual in Shakespeare, the Elizabethan 
aiUhors, owing to the tendency to drop the inHection -en, fie> 
quently using the curtailed form of |>articiples. 

15. my life’s counsel, the advice I have so often proffered ia 
my lifc-tirne. 

10. undeaf, cause to listen: to Sleaf’ is used in L. L. A. v. 
2. 874, K. J. ii. 1. 147. For the conversion of nouns and adjec 
tiv'os mto transitive verba, aee Abb. § 290, and cj*. Hotm v. 4, 

“ Time will unfair that fairly doth excel.” 

17. other flattering sounds, other sounds ami those flattering 
ones. 

18 of Ms state ; found. Tho reading in the text is that of 
the folios and later quartos ; the Cambridge editors adopt 
Collier’s conjecture “of whoso taste the wise are which 

is the reading of the first quarto with “./oiid” for “found. ” 
Delius reads “ praises of his state : then there nvofovdf etc. 

19. Lasciyloua metres, Ijailmls of a dangerously setluctive soun<i 

to the ear : venom, poisonous, pernicious ; used again as an 
adjective in R. HI. i. 3. 291, “ His tooth ” j C. E. v. i. 

69, “The venom clamours of a jealous woman” ; iii. li. VI. ii. 2. 
138, “as venom toads.” 

20. open, readily giWng admission. 

21. proud, i.€. of its fine fashions. 

22. 3. Whose manners .. Imitation. Whose manners our 
nation, having no originality of its owm, clumsily mimics when 
they have there become stale; cp. J. C. iv. 1. ^*9, “one that 
feeds On objects, orts and imitations, Which, out of use and 
staled by other men, Begin his fashion” ; and M. V. i. 2. TA W2, 
“How oddly he U suited! I think he Ixmght his doublet in 
Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in tiermany, and his 
behaviour every where.” “Our author,” remarks Johnson, “who 
gives to all nations the customs of England, and to all ages the 
manners of his own, has charged the times of Richard with a 
folly not perhaps known then, but very frequent in Shakespeare's 
time, and much lamented by the wisest and beet of our ancestors ” 

24-6. Where ... ears? Nowhere in the world does any vanity 
obtrude itself — provided it be new, it matters nothing how vile 
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it is —but a rumour of it quickly finds its way to his ears ; cp. 
iii. II. VI. V. fi. 86, “ I will buzz abroad such prophecies.” 

27. Then, seeing that this is so : all, used adverbially. 

28. Where .. regard. In a case, like his, in which an obstinate 
will (piar^rels with that which wisdom holds in estimation ; for 
mutiny, cp. A. C. iii. ll. 18 ; for reg^d, cp. J. C. iii. 1. 224, 
“Our reasons are so full of good regard.^' 

29. Direct .. choose, do not attempt to guide him who is cer- 
tiiin to go his own way ; we no longer use himself (which is 
properly the old dative) as a nominative without the personal 
pronoun ‘ho.’ 

.‘iO. lose, apeiid in vain in talking to him. 

31. Methlnks, impersonal verbs were more common in early 
English than in EUy.iibethan English, and more common in Eliza- 
bethan than in modern English : new, newly. 

. 82 . expiring', for sake of the antithesis with “ inspired ” : fore- 
tell Of him, prophesy in respect of him. Cp. i. //. IV. v. 4. S3, 
ami CampbelVs Lochul ^‘’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical 
lore, And coining events cast their shatlows before.** 

.8,8. Bis rash riot, lus \\Jiich now hui-ns >vith 

80 Violent and hcTco a flame. 

35. Small, light. 36. betimes, quickly; literally, ‘by times.* 

87. With eager feeding, when it is sw’allowed too fast. 

88. Cormorant, literally, a sea-bird with a voracious appetite ; 
from Lat. corriM marinwf, a sea-crovv'. 

89. Consuming means, having eaten up the substance at its 
command. 

40. this acopter’d isle, this island hitherto ruled by kings 
worthy of the title. 

41. This earth of majesty, this country so majestic in its 
grandeur ; this seat of Mars, this land so worthy to he the 
homo of the go<l of war, its inhabitants being of so valorous a 
imturo, 

42. Other, second; demi- paradise, almost a Paradise; cp. A. 
(7. i. 6. 23, “The demi- Atlas of this earth,*’ said of Antony. 

4.8,4. This fortress ... war, this fortress which Nature has 
built os a protection for herself against pollution and invasion ; 
it seems hardly necessary to take Infection in its ordinary sense 
of infectious disease. 

46. set, as a precious stone is * set * in a ring, etc. 

47. In the office, in the way of, performing the office of, etc. 

48. a moat, a deep and wide ditch cut round a fortress or a 
house, and filled with water when an attack was anticipated. 
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49. envy, malice, hatred ; a meaning very frequent in Shake- 
«|x*are : for' the double comparative, see Abo. §11. 

/K) this eaxth seems a weak expression, axid the line is omitted 
in EuftlancVd PamassuJi^ 1600, where the rest of the passage is 
quoted. • 

52. Fear’d ... breed, feared in conseouence of the sto<’k to w'hich 
they belong and which hatl so often shown itself terrible. 

54. For CbriBtlan service, for service in the cause of Christ, t.<». 
in the crusades for ixissession of the Holy I.,and. The line is 
parenthetical. 

5.'5. stu'b'boim Jewry, .Juda.*a, the country of the .Tows who oh- 

stiimtely refused to acknowdedge the divinity of Christ. 

56. Of the world’s ransom, of Him who by His sacrifice of 
atonement ransomed the world from the doom otherwise await- 
ing it. 

58. for, by reason of. 

59. leased out, see note on i. 3. .35 : I die pronouncing It, I say 
this on my death-bed ; but also perhaps with the additional 
meaning that it almost kills him to utter such words. 

60. a tenement, a (small) holding ; pelUng, paltry ; cp. M. 

N. D. ii. 1. 01, “ Have every petting river made so proud ’’ ; and 
of persons, M. M. ii. 2. 112, “every petty ufTicer.” 

62, .3. Whose rocky Neptune. Cp. Cytnh. iii. 1. 18-20, “your 
isle, which stands As Neptune's park, ribl>ed and paled in With 
rocks unscaleable and roaring w'aters. ” 

64. inky blots, “ a contemptuous term for writings ” (IJosw cll), 
ffc. the leases by which the realm was fanned out ; rotten, which 
have no strength in them. 

66. Hath made . itself. Has now of its own act (r.e. through 
the instrumentality of its king) become enslaved. 

67. scandal, shame; literally, a snare, then offence, stumhling- 
block. 

68. ensuing, alx>ut to happen; cp. B. Ill, ii. 3. 43, “men’s 
minds mistrust eti^ung dangers.” 

Stage Direction. Bushy. “ Sir John Bushy was Speaker of 
the House of Commons in 1394, and, with Sir Henry Green, was 
one of the six commoners appointed to act with twelve peers, 
as Commissioners in 1398, invested with the whole powers of the 
Lords and Commons.” (French, Shakt^peartana Oerualogira ) : 
Oreea, “Sir Henry Green appe«u*s to be the second son of Sir 
Henry Green, Justice of the King’s Bench, 23 Edward III.” ... 
ib, : Bagot, “ Sir WiiUam Ba^t was ShertfiT co. Leicester, 6 and 
7 Richard IL ... He escai^ from Bristol Castle, and Joined the 
king in Ireland, but on his return was committed by H^iry IT. 
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to the Tower, whence he was rele^ised November 1?, 1400, and 
being received into favour served again in X*arliament. He died 
in 1407.” : Rob, “William de Ros, who succeeded hw 

brother as soventli Lord Ros, of Hamlake ... He was sununoned 
to ParliaiQCnt from to 141.3. Henry rewarded hU service-^ 
V>y appointing him Lord Treasurer of England, and a K.O. He 
stood very high in that monarch’s favour, and died at Belvoir 
in 1414.” ..ih.: Willoughby, “William do Willoughby, fifth 
baron Willoughby de Eresby, summoned to Parliament from 20 
Richard II. to 11 Henry IV., in which year, 1409, he died.” . . 
ib. 

70. raged, exasperated. The word has been suspected and 

>ariou8 conjecture.*! offered ; but from the constant antitheses of 
this play, ib seems likely that the text is genuine. 

72. Wbat comfort, man 7 What cheer? ».c. I trust you are not 
so ill as I have been told ; xn&n, used in a friendly way. 

73. my compoBltion, my constitution, the condition of my body 

as it now is. 

74. in being old, owing to my age. For the pun, cp. ii. //. JV, 
iii. 2. 349. 

7^1. hath kept ... Ikst, has instituted a fast ; by its continuous 
presence hivs compelled me to fast from that which would have 
nourished me. 

70. For sleepily srateb’d, for England, which so long has 
sutTored itself to indulge in a dangei'ous sleep, I have kept watch. 

77. all, wholly, 

78, 9. The pleaaore ... fkst ; from that pleasure in which other 
fathers find such healthful fomi, I have i>een obliged to abstain 
altogether. 

81. Anl therein ... gaunt : And I, thanks to you, fasting in 
this way, have by you been made gaunt. 

82. Qaunt ... grave, in being so gaunt I am w*eU fitted for the 
grave, and hollow are my che^s as a gmv'e. 

83. Inherits, has possession of; cp. Temp. iv. 1. 154, “The 
great globe itself, Yea, all which it iWimV.” 

84. 10 nicely, in such fanciful terms; cp. T. X. iii. 1. 17, 
**Th©y that dally nicely with words may quickly make them 
wanton.” 

85. makes gport to mock Itself, amuses itself by self -derision. 

86. Since thon ... me, since you seek to put an end to my name, 
to make me the last possessor of my name, by leaving no one to 
inherit it. 

88. flatter with, use flattering lon^age towards; cp. T, 
i 5. 322, ** Desire him not to 4aUcr %nth his lord. " 
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00- Tbou .. me. You say that you, whom I see to be dyin^j, 
dattcr me, then liow can it be true that “men flatter those w’ho 

die ” ? 

91. Thou dlest, it is as I said, answers Gaunt, for it is you who 

are really dying : the sicker, i.e. of us two. • 

94. m In myself 111. This jingle is diflicult ; perhaps it 
means, 111 in myself who see you, and seeing ill in you. l)clius 
explains, ‘I am ill in myself to look upon, and therein ill that I 
see you ill,’ which seems against the order of tlie words. Sttjevens 
wouhl eject to see as destroying the metre an<l not improving the 

8t‘n8e. 

95, 6. Thy death-bed ... sick, your death -l)ed is the whole realm 
of England, throughout the length aiul bre^ulth of which you are 
sick in the matter of reputation ; thy is ernpliatic os in contrast 

ith Ottiint's own <leatli-bcd. 

98. thy anointed body, see note on i. 2. 38. 

99. Of those ...tbee: of those who, pretending to seek your 
weUd>eing, are the very persons who have injured you. 

102, 3. And yet ... land, and yet, though enclosed in so small a 
limit 08 the compass of your crown, that which suflers waste is 
nothing less than the wliole realm over which you rule. *“ Waste’ 
is a law term for destruction of houses, wochI, or other nroiluce 
of land, done by the tenant to the prejudice of the freehold*’ (C). 
IV. Edd.). 

104. thy grandslre, Etiward the Third, Richard being the son 

of the Black Prince. 

105. seen bow .. sons, seen how you were fated to ruin your 

<lescendants by wasting their inheritance. 

106. From forth . shame, he would have removed from Ikj* 
yond your reacli that which has proved your <lisgrace, sc. the 
government of England which you nave so abused. 

108. Which axt . . thjrself, who have come into possession only 
to depose yourself ; -with a pun on possess’d in the sense of being 
subject to an evil spirit ; which = for you. 

109. regent of the world, i.e. not merely regent of England. 

111. fOr the world, as the whole of the dominion which you 
can call your own. 

112. Landlord .. king; by leasing out your realm in the wav 
vou have done, you have put yourself in the position of a land- 
lord, and no longer occupy that of a king. 

114. Tby state ..law; the position you legally (of law, i.e. 
by law) hold is now subject, as a landlord’s would be, to the 
control of the law, from wbi<^, as king, you were before exempt. 

1 15. lean-wltted, as gaunt in mind as in body. 
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^ 1 IG. SA &8fu.6 s privileg^e, tha>t> of causing one to shiver and grow 

119. his ... residence, sc, the face; his = its; see Abb. §228. 

••• majesty, I swear by the majesty of the 

throne which I occupy. ’’ 

121. ^eat Edwajd's son, Edward. Prince of Wales, the Black 
8 1376 II. He was born 1330, and died July 

< freely, uncereinonioiialy ; cp, T. S. i. 2. .'>9, 

• shall I then come roundly to thee And wish thee to a shrowii 
ill^- favour *1 Yu “clear and round dealing." Bacon, Eh^clu 

of truth, Abbott remarks, “ Round was natunUly used of that 
wmoh was symmetrical and complete (as a circle is) ; then of any- 
thing thoroufj^h. Hence (paradoxically enough). ‘ I went round 

y/otm/. 11 , 2. I.*!!), ineaua, ‘ I went straxtjht to the 

youHioad**'*^** speedily cause you to lose 

125. For that, ineiely hcoan^c 

P«Ucan from feeding its young with fish from its 

I Itch was supposed to allow its offspriii); to drink its own 
blood; cp //aoi. iv. 5. 146, “And like the kind lifo-renderinc 
/Wirau Hopast thorn with my blootl” ; Lear, iii. 4. 77, “ Thoae 
iilrcnr that drained the blood of their own 

JpiVL 011 V. 

A'* fair befaJ, w'hoin I trust happiness may await ; cp. 
A. I. 1. ** ra%rjall the bones that took the pains for me! ” 

l.'JO. precedent, example ; op. Lear, ii .*i, 1.3. “ The countrv 
gives nio proof and precedent Of Tiedlain Ijeggars. 

Idl. respeot’et not, do not feel any scruple about. 

I ‘12. Join with, combine with in shortening my life. 

to th« with reference 

form attitude of old men, and also with reference to the 

135. but die ... tbee ! let shame always live with vou ! 

Have, let those who are loved 'and honoured 
T ^ neither loveil nor honoured, and there- 

fore I am anxious t^ die. 

age . have, who are possessed by old age and a 
morose nature ; soUens, fits of sullen temper. 

139. becKmie, are suitable to. 

142. wayward, perverse ; “ woifward is CMxi^’Ward, i,e, tnmed 
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away, perverse .. It is a parallel formation to fro -rvard'* (Skeat. 
hty. Dvct.). 

143, on my life, I stake my life on the truth of what I say. 

144, Aa Harry ... Hereford, used by York as an accusative (as 
dear (is he holds his own son), but purposely nusund^rstood by 
the king, who takes the words as a noniLnative. 

145, as Hereford’s ... his ; one is os true as the other, «.<». both 
are equally false. 

14G As theirs ... Is. My love to them shall be os theirs is to 

me : and let everything be as it is. 

147. commends him, sends you his salutation. 

150. hath spent, has exhausted. 

l.'Sl. Be Yorlc so ! may I l>e the next to become bankrupt of 

“ vword-s, life, n.iid a.11 ” ! 

154. OUT pilgrimage must he, I have still to make the weary 

journey of life. 

155. So muen for that, enough of that subject. 

1 .'>0. supplant, extirpate ; lit«rully, to pxxt Hontetitiiig under the 

sole (Lat. f)lan(a) of the foot, to trip up the heeds, overthrow ; 

nig« headed kerns, cp. ii. //. VL iii. 1 . 367, “ a f^ha{ihiir\i kern ” ; 

‘rug,’ a coarse woollen covering, a mat, is cognate witli ronffh ; 
fto we speak of ‘matted hair” ; kems wx‘re the liglit armcd foot- 
soldiery of Ireland and the VVestein isles ; the word is prolxibly 
from the Irish cearti^ a man. Cp. Macb. i. 2. 1.3, “Of hrim and 
gallowglasses is supplied.” 

157,8. Which live, ..live. An allusion to the tradition that 
8t. Patrick freed Ireland from venomous reptiles ; But only they, 
but they alone ; the plural is probably due to the word venom 
l>eing regarded as =- venomous creatures. 

152. And for ... charge, and since affairs of so great magnitude 
<lemand a large expenditure of money ; charge, in this sense, is 
vei'y frequent m Slmkespeare. 

1 00. Towards ... us, to help us in their settlement, we con- 
fiscate to our use. 

164, tender duty, compunctious feelings of duty to my sovereign. 

165. Not . nor, neither ... nor : England's private wrongs, 
“ wrongs committed against private men, against quiet citizens ** 
(Schmidt). 

167, 8. Nor the preyenUon . . . xnarriage, a marriage which, on 
the death of his first wife, he 'while in exile wished to make with 
the daughter of the Duke de iJerri, but which w^as put a stop to 
by Richard’s inffuence. 

169. Have ovor . . . £aoo, have ever been able to exhaust my 
patience and cause me to show sour looks. 
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170. b^nd 0X16 wiinlde, so much as once to frown. 

173. rapped, i.e, who raged ; for the omission of the relative, 
see Abb. § and for the omission of the indefinite article 
before lion^§ 84. 

177. AcoompUsli’d ... hours ; when of your ace ; cp. M. V. iii. 
4. 01, ** That they shall think we are accompHmed IftVA what we 
lack.” 

1 82. guilty . . blood, were not guilty of shedding the blood of 
any of his kindred, as your hands are. 

183. But bloody ... kin, but covered with the blood in which 
he avenged himself upon those who were enemies to his race. 

1 84. too far . . . grief, too completely overwhelmed with grief. 

185. compare between, make a comparison between you and 
your ancestors. 

187, 8 If not ..withal, if you do not please to pardon me, lam 
glad not to be pardoned, am satisfied with the result ; withal, 
when used os a preposition is in Shakespeare always at the end 
of the sentence. 

189. gripe Into your hands, seize and greedily close your hands 
upon; op. i. //. /K v. 1, 57, “To (/ript the general sway info 
your hands.” 

190. royalties, the dignities to which, by beloi^ing to the 
royal family, he is entitled; cp. A. JT. ii. 1. 176, “The domina- 
tions, roycutieSf and rights Of this oppressed Iwy,” sc. Prince 
Arthur. 

195, 6. Take ... rights ; if you rob Hereford of his rightful 
dues, you may as well rob Time of his recorded and customary 
privileges. 

197. Let not . . to-day ; you may as well forbid to-morrow to 
follow to-day ; f.«. upset 6dl order of time ; for ensue, as a tran- 
sitive verb, cp, Lncr. 602, “I know repentant tears ensne the 
deed.” V 

199. But b 7 . . . sncoesalon T Except by your having come to 
the throne in rightful order of suoceWion ? 

202-4. Calx In . . liylng, if you stop the issue of those documents 
in virtue of which he, through his agents, is entitled to claim 
delivery of his possessions : letters-patenta, official doouments, 
oonferting a privilege, which are open to the inspection of all 
men ; see Abb. § 338 ; attorneya-genena, agents appointed with 
general authority to represent a person m all his aCairs and 
suits, as contrasted with th<we appointed for a special parpose 
only ; to sue his livery, on the death of any person who held by 
knighVs service, his heirv^U under age, beoune a ward of tlie 
king ; but, if of full age, he had a right to insUtute a suit that 
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* the king’s hand might be taken off* and the land be delivered 
to him. 

204. deny ms offer’d homage, refuse to accept from him that 
homage which he is prepared to offer for the holding of his land. 
In the tenure by knignt’s service, the tenant of aft estate of 
inheritance was bound to do homage to his lord, kneeling to 
him, professing to become his man, and receiving from him a 
kiss. 

206. lo«e, estrange from you. 

207. my tender patience, my patience which has so long shown 
itself loving towai^s you. 

208. Which honour . . . think, which cannot enter the mind of 
one who is honoui*ably loyal. 

210. plate, gold and silver articles of household furniture, 
dishes, plates, etc. 

211. Ill not... While, I will not be present during the timo 
you do it. 

213, 4. Bnt by ... good. But this at all events may l>e inferred 
of bad courses that their issue will never be good ; cp. h. JL, h. 
iv. 3. 150, “I would not have him know so much hy me,’' i.r. 
regarding me ; df. .d. v. i. 312, In anything that I do know hy 
her,” 

215. straight, straightw^ : Earl of Wiltshire, **Sir William 
Scrope [elder brother of Sir Stephen Scroop or Scro;^, who 
appears on the scene in iii. 2], created Earl of Wiltshire Sep- 
tember 20, 1397. He was beheaded in 1300 and his honours 
forfeited ” (Cl. Pr. Edd.). 

216. rex»air, come; in this sense from Lai. repcUrlarf^ to return 
to one’s countiy. 

217. To see trasiness, to see to, attend to, this business ; 

C. V. 2. 868, “ Come, Dolabclla. High order in this great 

solemnity ” : TO-morrow next, on the morning next to this ; ‘ to- 
monow' literally means ‘for the momiiia,’ t.e. anv morning, just 
as ‘ to-night’ means ‘for the night,’ and is used by Shakespeare 
for present, past, and future time, though with us the phrase is 
confined to the present night. 

219. We win for, I purpose to go : txow, think, am sure. 

221. just, to be relied upon. 

222. Come on, onr qiieen ; for this vocative, cp. IT. T. i. % 
27, Tongue-tied our queen, speak tbou.” 

223. our ttmo of stay, the time that I cma remain with you. 

^ 226. Barely ... revemie, he enjoys the bare title of Poke, but 
without the revenue which properly goes with it. 

228. great, sc. with sorrow. 
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229. with a llbaral tonin^e, by freedom of speech. 

231. That spealc ... harm ! who repeats your words with the 
intention of bringing you into trouble. 

232. Tenfs ... Hereford? Have the words you would speak 
reference to Hereford ? 

233. out with It boldly, speak out boldly what you have to 
say. 

235. No good ... him ; I have nothing to say of any good which 
it is ill my power to do him. 

237. gelded of his patrimony, robbed of that inheritance from 
his father which is really his. 

238, 9. 'tie shame ... him, it is disgraceful that one like him 
should have to endure such wrongs : moe, or * mo,* was formerly 
used of number, ‘ more,’ of size. 

240. deoUnlng land, land which is fast going to ruin. 

241. is not himself, does not allow himself to be guided by his 
natural instincts. 

242. 3. and what ... all, and whatever information they may, 
out of pure hatred, choose to lay against us. 

244. prosecute, follow up by action. 

246. pill’d, pillaged, plundered; cp. R, JIL i. 3. 159, “In 
sharing that which you have pilVd from me.” From “ Fr. 
pUler^ * to pill, ravage, ransack, rifle, rob ’ ; Cotgrave.-— I..at. 
pilare^ to plunder, pillage ” (Skeat, JSCy. Diet . ). 

247. And lost their hearts. I have followed »Steevens, Dyce, 
and Grunt White in omitting ‘quite’ before lost, but the passage 
is unsatisfactory. Grant White remarks that the emphatic force 
proper to a repetition is lost if * quite ’ appear in this place. 

248. For ancient quarrels. “ Holinshed says : ‘ That they ha<l 
aided yo duke of Gloucester, the erles of .^.rundel and Warwick, 
when thei rose in armor against him ’ ” (Cl. Pr. Edd.). 

250. As, sdeh as : blatnks, blank charters, cp. i. 3. 48 : bene> 
volenoes, in reality forced lotms, a system of exaction invented 
by Edward the Fourth in which men of property were asked 
“ of tlieir goodness ” to contribute to the needs or the govern- 
ment. They were abolislied by Richard the Third, but again 
imposed by Henry the Seventh, and continued till the days of 
Charles the First ; and I wot not wbat, and a number of other 
devices ; wot, know ; the first and third persons of the present 
indicative of the verb to *wit.* 

251. what ... of this ? how is all the money spent that is thus 
raised t o* Ctod’a name, on, or in, the name of God. 

253. Bat has^ ... oompromlso, but he has basely entered into 
an agreement to surrender. “ The allusion here is to the treaty 
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which Richard made with Charles VI. of France, in the year 
1303, and renewed in 1306 upon the marriage of Ricliard and 
Isabel " (Cl. Pr. Edd.). 

264. aohleTed^ from “O. F. achever^ cLchitver^ to accomplisli. 
Formed from the phrase venir a chef, or venir a chief Hx> come to 
the end or arrive at one's object. — Lat. ad caj»U attire, 
to come to an end ”... (Skeat, JOict . ). 

266. hath the realm in fhrm, has had tlie realm made over to 
him to collect its revenues, see note on i. 3. 45. 

257. broken, bankrupt. 

268. dissolution, destruction ; hangeth, for the singular verb 
with a double nominative, sec Abb. § 336. 

260. notwithstanding, it spite of ; here a preposition. 

261. But, except. 

262. His noble kinsman, who is his kinsman, and one far too 
noble to be so. 

263. 4. we hear ... storm ; though we hear the fearful tempest 
brewing, we take no steps to escape its violence when it comes 
down ; cp. Temp, ii. 2. 20, “another storm brewing, I hear it 
nintj i’ the wind.” 

265. sit sore, bear heavily upon ; for sit, cp. below, ii. 2. 1 2.3, 
“ The wdnd dU fair for news to go to Ireland.” 

266. And yet ... perish, and yet we do not take the tmuble to 
strike our sails <».e. take measures to avoid destruction), but in 
foolish over-confidence allow ourseh’es to {>erish. For securely, 
cp, T. C. iv. 5. 73, “ ’Tis done like Hector ; but Hexurdy done, 
A little proudly, and great deal misprizing The knight oppose!,” 

c. undervaluing the champion opposed to him) ; Marh. iii. 5, 
32, “And you aU know, security Is mortal's chiefest enemy.” 

268, 9. And tmayoided .. wreck. And having so foolishly sat 
still while our ruin wo* preparing, we cannot now avoid the 
danger ; for nnayolded, = inevitaole, see Abb. § 375, and cp. 
K, III, iv. 4, 217, “ AU unaifoided is the doom of destiny.” 

270. hollow eyes, empty sockets; M, V, ii. 6. 63, “A 
carrion l>eath, within whose empty eye There is a written scroll." 

271. peering, peeping forth ; there seems here to be admixture 
of two verbs, to ‘pe«r’-=sto look narrowly, and to ‘poer'=xtf» 
appear : dare not say, t.r. for fear that they should not be ready 
to join with him in revolt. 

272. tidings, used Shakespeare sometimes as a sinmilar, 
somel^mea as a plural, substantive. In its use as a singular it 
resembles ‘news,' which is properly plural, being equivalent to 
the F. nouvellet, new things. 

274- Bo ooa^dont to spoolt, do not hdsitote to speak out. 
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275, 6. We tHrae ... tboughts, we three are but as one person, 
viz, yourself ; and this being so, when you speak, your words 
are but spoken to yourself, are but as thoughts which pass 
through your mind. 

281. Tlu|t late ... Exeter. As the person ‘who lately escaped 
from the house of the Duke of Exeter, and to whom alone of 
those mentioned the Archbishop was related, was the son of the 
Earl of Arundel, Malone supplies the lacuna here by the words 
** The son of Richard, Earl of Arundel.” 

282. late. “Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
brother to the Earl of Arimdel, who was beheaded in this reign, 
had been banished by the parliament, and was afterwards 
deprived by the Pope of his See, at the request of the king ; 
whence he is here called ‘ late of Canterbury ’ ” (Steevens). 

280. tall, stately and of great burthen ; cp. Acar, iv. 6. 18, 
“ yond tall tuichoring bark ” ; Oth. ii. 1. 79, “ That he may bless 
this bay with his tall ship ” ; men of war, fighting men ; we now 
use the phrase only of ships of war. 

287. with all due expedience, with all the haste that they can 
safely make; cp. H. V. iv. 3. 70, “And will with all expedience 
charge on us.” In i. H. IV. i. 1. 33, and A. C. i. 2. 185, the 
worn is probably used in the same sense. 

288. to touch, to make their way to and land upon. 

289. they had, would have touched: hut that .. Ireland, but 
that they are waiting till the king shall first have set out. 

291. If then we shall shake off, if therefore we are to, ought io, 
shake off ; for shall, in this sense, see Abb. § 315. 

292. Imp out, i.e. we oie to imp out; to ‘imp,’ from A.S. 
impany to graft, was a technical term in hawking, and consistetl 
in attaching to the broken feather an exact siibstitute for the 
piece lost. This was done by inserting one end of an iron needle 
into the pith of the broken feather, the other end of the needle 
l>eiug inserted into the pith of the feather to be sub8titute<l. 

i^3. Redeem . . . crown, get back the crown, which has been 
stained by the act, from those to whom it has been sordidly 
pawne«l, i.e, recover England from the hands of those to whom it 
had been leased out, by repaying them the money which they ha<l 
advanced ; broldng pawn, it having been pledged as goods are 
pledged to a pawn-broker, one who deals by means of pawns, or 
pledges, 

204. our seeptro's gilt, the brightness that properly belongs to 
it ; gilt is not used here for the gold wash laid on a surface. 

295. look ,Uks' itself, wear its natural grandeur. 

296. in post, with post haste : Ravenspuislh formerly a port 
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on the Humber ; but, like some other ports on the east coast of 
England, since swept away by the sea. 

297. flUnt ... do 80 , shrink, from fear of doing this. 

298. secret, close, not divulging what I have tol^l you ; cp, 
M. A, i. 112, “ I can be secret as a dumb man.” 

299. urge, suggest, talk of. 

900. Hold out my horse, if my horse does not break down. 


Scene II. 

I. too much sad, for ‘much* used as an adverb with positive 
adjectives, see Abb. § 61. 

3. life-harming', that is injurious to health. 

4. entertain, maintain, keep up ; cp. 3/. V, i. J. 90, “And do 
a wilful stillness 672 ^er^atn ** : dispofdtion, mood ; cp. A, Y. L. iv. 
1. 113, “But come, now I will be your Rosalind in u more 
comiiig-on disposition.*^ 

5. 6. To please ... do it ; to please the king, I ina<le the promise ; 
but, if I am to please myself, I cannot lay aside my grief. 

8. Save bidding ... guest, except that I have had to bid farewell 
to, etc. 

9. again, on the other hand. 

10. ripe, i.e. for birth. 

II. inward, inmost; cp. K. J, iii. 1. 227, “The conjunction of 

our inward ttoufs.^* 

12. With nothing trembles, trembles with some insubstantial 
terror, some terror to which I can give no 8hat>c. 

14. substance, reality. 

16. Which shows, each of which looks. 

16. glased, covered over as with glass. 

17. Divides .. objects, breaks up one thing, entire in itself, into 
many separate objects ; gives many facets to a single thing. 

15. pe rs pectives, glasses cut in such a manner as to produce 
an optical delusion, when looked through ; rightly, directly. 

19. confUston, an indistinct form : awry, obliquely ; properly 
an adverb, compounded of cn and wry. 

20. XMatliigitlsih iRMnn, show forma distinctly. 

21. Lookiiig departiune, not looking at your lord's departure 
from that point of view from which it would be regarded. 

23. Wldeli, «e. gHef : aa it ig,as it really is. 
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25. More tlian . . . not, do not allow yourself to be grieved by 
anything besides, etc. 

27. for, in the place of. 

30. I cannot . , . sad, I cannot help being sad : heavy, used ad- 
verbially. • 

31, 2. As, though ... shrlnlc. As that, — although in thinking, 1 
think upon nothing, — I cannot but faint and cower under a heavy 
nothing. 

33. ’Tls nothing hut conceit, your thought is nothing V)ut a 
fanciful conception ; ‘ conceit * in its modern sense is the concep- 
tion a man has of himself, and os that conception is often an lui- 
duly favourable one, the word has come to mean vanity. 

34. ’Tls nothing less, it is anything but mere fanciful concep- 
tion. 

34, 5. conceit ... grief, a conception of grief, however fanciful, 
is ever duo to some grief which hfis preceded it. 

30. For nothing ... grief; for to some insubstantial origin my 
grief, which is real, is due. 

37. Or something . . . grieve ; or the insubstantial grief I feed 
belongs to something real. Delius takes the nothing that I 
grieve as the subject, and something as the object. 

38. 'Tls in reversion ... possess, I have no present possession 
of it, but am only heir to it in reversion, when it shall pass to me 
from that wlkich now possesses it. 

4 1 . well met, i. e. we are glad to see you. 

42. Is not yet shipp'd, has not yet taken ship. 

43. 'tie better ... he Is, it is a better hope to hope he is. 

44. For hlB . . hope, for his designs are in urgent need of haste, 
his haste in urgent need of good hope. 

4B. That he , , , power, that he, who is our hope, might have led 
Imck his forces ; ‘ retire ' is used reflexively of retreating in AT. J. 
V. 3. 13. **The French fight coldly and r€<*re /Aenweives ” : power, 
armed forces, as in 1. 124 below, lii. 2. 63, cuid in the plural, v. 3. 
140. 

48. Strongly, with a powerful army at his back. 

40. repeals himself, recalls himself from l>anishnrient ; cp. iv. 
1. 85. 7, and T, G, v. 4. 143, Know then, I here forj^t all 
former griefs. Cancel all grudge, repttU thee home again.’" We 
now use the word only of a law, edict. 

50. uplifted arms, arms lifted up in insurrection. 

52. and that, and that, which. 

55. are fled to him, have deserted the king’s cause and gone 
over to his side. 
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57 . And all ... traitors 7 and all tlie rest who have revolted as 
being factious traitors. This seems to l>e the meaning if the text 
i« genuine ; but the majority of the copies rea<l, ‘ And the rest of 
the,’ etc., a reading adopted by many modern editors. 

i>9. broke, on the dropping of the inflexion -c«, see Abb. §343. 
bis stair, the emblem of nis office as Lord Steward of the king's 
household. 

60. lied, Aave fled, to be supplied from “hath” in the pre- 
vious line. 

6*2, 3. So ... heir, so by your gloomy tidings you have proved 
the midwife t-o bring my woe to the birth, and Bolingbroke (us 
lK*tng the cause of those tidings) is tlic ill-omened first-born of 
my sorrow. 

64. her prodigy, the portentous embryo M'ith which she was 
pregnant. The line is explanatory of the previous one. 

f*6. Have woe ...Join’d, have, in the news you have given mo, 
athlcMl a fresh sorrow to that already caused by my husband's 
ocjiarture. 

hS. I win despair, I am determined to give way to despair. 

69. cozening, cheating: from “ F. coT/v<m€r, ‘ to clainie kindred 
for advantage, or particular ends ; as he, who to save charges in 
travelling, goes from house to house, os ro^iu to the honour of 
every one’; Cotgrave. So in modern F., conniner is * to call 
cousin, to sponge, to live upon other people ’ ; Hamilton and 
Legroa. The change of meaning from ‘ sponge ’ to ‘ beguile ’ or 
‘ cheat ’ was easy ” (Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

70. A parasite, a trencher-friend, a toady ; from Gk. irapdairot, 
eating lieside another at tabic: a keeper ... death, one who 
hinders the approach of a real friend, death. 

71. dissolve, loosen ; for hands, see note on i. 1. 2. 

72. lingers in extremity, protracts to the very furthest limit ; 
for the transitive use of liters, cp. M. N. />. i. 1. 4, ** She 
Ungers my desires.” 

74 , signs of war, armour ; here the gorget, or piece of armour 
to protect the throat (gorge); in //. F. ii. 2. 192, for ensigns, 
fhigs. 

7*5. carefni, anxious. 

79. crosses, disappointments. 

\, Tonr hnsbaiid, ...home; while your husband has gone 
to Ireland to save his kingdom, by subriuing the rebels, oiSnem 
come to rob him of what was safe at home ; for the insertion of 
the pronoun after husband, see Abb. § 243. 

82. to underprop, to uphold, act as a prop to an edifice which 
would otherwise fidl in. 
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83. Now comes . . . made, now is the hour at hand in which he 
will have to pay the penalty of his former excesses. 

84. Now shall , . him, now will he have to put to the test those 
who with honied words professed their friendship, 

86. Why, so ! well, so be it ! all, everything. 

87. the commons they are cold, Pope omits they are, and la 
followed by Dyce. 

88. revolt ... side, revolt and range themselves on, etc. 

90. Sirrah, sir ; a term generally, but not always, used in a 
contemptuous or angry way j sometimes applied even to women. 

91. presently, at once, 

92. Hold, stop. 

94. as I came . . . there, on my way past the place I stopped 
tliere for a time. 

95. to report, by reporting ; for this LndeBnite use of the 
infinitive, see Abb. § 356. 

96. knave? the older senses of the word are ‘l)oy,’ ‘servant,,’ 
and so the word is frequently used by Shakespeare; from A.S. 
cnajd, a later form of cnapa^ a boy. 

98. Ood for his mercy ! an ellipsis, probably of ‘ I pray. ’ 

101. So my ... it, provided he had not been provoked to do so 
by any disloyalty of mine. 

102. my head, an emphasis on my. 

103. What, . . . Ireland ? have no tidings of his rebellion l)een 
sent to the king in Ireland? What, an exclamation of astonisli- 
inont ; Ireland, her© metrically a trisyllable. 

104. How . . . money, how shall wo manage in regard to money ? 
how shall we manage to procure money ? 

105. sister, ** this is one of Shakespeare’s touches of nature 
York is talking to the Queen his cousin, but the recent death of 
his sister is up|>©rmost in his mind ” (Steevens), The DucheM 
was his sister as being his brother’s wife ; I would say, I should 
wish to say. 

107. there, at Plashy. 

108. will you ... men? will you go and assemble what fighting 
men you can find ? 

109. If I know ... me, i.e. assuredly I do not know ; to order, 
to arrange. 

1 10. throst, forcibly put into my hands : disorderly, all in 
confusion. 

112, 3. whom both ... defend ; cp. Math, i. 7. 12-6 : acaln, on 
the other hand. 
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115. Whom ... rl^ht, to restore whom to his rights I am eujoiueJ 
both by conscience and the ties of relationship. 

116, 7. rU ... you, I will arrange for your safety- 

119. Berkeley, see note on iii. 2. 1. 

120. I shoiild ... too, I aUo ought to go to Flashy, i.e. to look 
after the affairs of the Duchess. 

122. at six and seven, in a state of confusion ; the idea being 
that of an even number combined with an odd nuinl>er ; the 
modem idiom is ‘at sixes and sevens.* Delius compares llacon 
regarding Pope Si.xtus the Fifth, “ a fierce thundering friar that 
would set all at six and seven » or at six and five, if you allinle to 
nis name.” 

123. sits fair, is in a favourable quarter ; cp. If, T. ii. 2. 12, 
“ Now sitt the wind /air^ and we will aboard” : and above, ii. 1. 
265 

124. to levy power, to raise forces ; ci>. alK>ve, 1. 46. 

12.'). Proportionable, in anj'’ w'ay equal 

126. all unpoBSible, wholly impossible; for tm- in composition, 
see Abb. § 442. 

127, 8. our ueamess ... king, the fact that we are so closely 
bound up with the king by love makes us much hated by those 
who are Wstile to him. 

129, And tliat*s.. commons: and when you speak of those 
who are hostile to him, you apeak of the fickle common people ; 
fp. M. V, ii. 7. 31, “ As much as I deserve ! that V (he 

131. By so much, in equal proportion. 

132. Wbereln, in which matter, via:, the emptying of their 
purses. 

133. If judgement .. we, if the matter rests with their decision, 
then we too must stand condemned. 

137. little ofliloe, small service. 

141. heart’s presages, deeply -seated presentiments. 

143. That’s as York ... Bollngbrofce, that will depend upon the 
measure of success which the Duke meets with in opposing 
Bolingbroke. 

146. Is Bumberiiig ... dry, is as futile as an attempt to count, 
etc. 

147. Where one... fly, for every man that stands firm to his 
cause, a thousand will dedsert it. 

148. for once ... ever, for ever and a day, as we say. 

149. I fbar me, for my part, as far as 1 can see, I fear. 
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5. Draws, “ These wild hills and rouch ways blend, os it were, 
into one idea in the speaker’s mind, and he proceeds as if he lia<l 
said ‘jourpoying over these hills and ways,’ etc.” (Cl. Pr. Edd,). 

0. fair dlBcoturse, pleasant conversation. 

10. In, in the case of : wantinfr your company, not having such 
pleasant oornfHinionship as yours. 

12. tedlousnesB and proceBB, tedious process ; a hendiadys. 

13, 14. But theirs .. possess ; but their travel is made pleasant 
by the hope of having in the future that advantage which I pos- 
sess in the present. 

1/5. to Joy, to enjoy, of enjoying : 1 b little less In joy, is scarcely 
inferior in the matter of joy. 

10. by this, sc. expectation. 

Staoe DruECTJON. Knter Henry Percy. Henry Pery\ the 
“Hotspur” in itent'y /P., was the eldest son of the Earl of 
Northuinl>erland, born about a.d. 1366, and killed in the battle 
of Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403. 

22, Whencesoever, from whatever place he comes (os to which 
I know nothing). 

23, fares, the radical idea of to ‘ fare ’ is motion, progress ; so 

Par. iv. 131, “So on he fares and to the border comes Of 

Eden ” j thence it came to mean the way in which a man gets on 
in the world, the sense it now bears. \Ve say ‘ he fared ill * or 
* well,’ i.e. was fortunate or the contrary ; and we use the same 
expression to mean that his entertainment, that which was given 
him to etvt and drink, was good or bad. As a substantive, the 
word is used for the price paid for conveyance, as ‘carriage-fare’ ; 
for condition ; for fcKxl ; and for a person carried. Tlie nearest 
approach to tlie original meaning is in impersonal phrases, such 
as *it fares well wiUi him*; * how fare'^ it with the happy dead?’; 
which are similar to the phrases * how goes it with nini ? ’ * all 
went well with us.’ 

24, I liad tHougbt . . to have loarn’d, on the complete present 
infinitive, see Abb. § 360. 

20, resolved, determined. 

33, by Berkeley, by way of Berkeley Castle. 

35. repair, see note on ii. 1. 216. 

3S. to my knowledge, so far as I know. 

41. tender, o0er ; see note on b 1. 32. 
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4'2. raw, iinripe» crude. 

43. elder days, my days as they grow older. 

44. To more .. desert, with the result of rny service and clesert 
In-ing more fully proved ; approved, tried, proved to be worthy, 
an m Af, A. ii. 1. 394, “of appromd valour and ^•oiilirincd 
honesty ” ; and frequently elsewhere. 

46. liappy, fortunate. 

47. As In ..firiends; ns in the fact that my sOuI ever grate- 
fully remembers those who have shown themselves to be my 
loyal friends. 

4H. ripens with thy love, improves simultaneously with the 
increase of your love ; keeps step with it in increasing. 

49. It shall ... recompense, it (my good fortune) shall ever 
cinlcHvour to recompense you for your loyal love. 

r>0. thus seals It, said as he gives his hand in pletige of his 
•sincerity. 

31, 2. what stir .. war? What preparations to op|>oHe us 
has York made with the forces under him ? 

•’’3, tuft, clump, small copse. 

•3.>. Berkeley, Thomas Berkeley, fifth liaron, died in 1416: 
Seymour, “ Richard de vSt. Maiir, fifth liaron of that suniamc, 
iK.m 1355 .. died 1401 ” (CL Pr. Edd.). 

36. None else ... estimate, none else of any renown and repu- 
tation as warriors. 

•38. Bloody ..haste, besprinkled with blood from their horses’ 
flanks, and all aglow with the haste they have mode. 

39, 60. X wot ... traitor : I guess that you, in your love, arc in 
eager pursuit of one who has been proclaimed a V^anished tniitor ; 
pursnes, with a double sense. 

60-2. all my ...recompense: no other wealth have I at x>»*e- 
«cnt than words of gratitude, the value of which has not vet 
been felt (i.e. in any sul^stantial manner) by you ; but that 
Wealth, when it has become something of more intrinsic value 
than mere words, shall recompense your love and lalmur in my 
behalf ; for the ellipsis of the inflection in love, see Abb. § 39T. 

63. Svermore... poor, I can still but give you thanks, which 
ttre all the wealth of the poor, 

^36,7. Whlcli . . . bottnty, and these thanks, until my fortune 
comes of age (and so inherits its property), must represent all 
the recompense 1 can make you. 

70. my amnror la ... to rAnnaafr ; my answer is to Uie name 
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of Lancaftter, my proper title now ; to that of Hereford I make 
no answer, 

72, And 1 must ... tongue, and by that title must I be addrcsse<l 
by you. 

75, To^raza ... out ; to deprive you of a single title that be- 
longs to you ; for title, Capell proposed ‘ tittle.’ 

70. what lord you will, by whatever title you choo.se to be 
addressed, whether Lord of Hereford or Lord of Lancaster. 

78. pricks, spurs. 

70. To talce ...time, to take advantage of the time when the 
kiutf is absent from his kingdom. The Cl. Pr. Ed*!, roinaik, 
“\Ve liave aomethiiig like a parallel to the passage.. inO/A. iii. 4. 
J74, ‘Lover’s absent iiours,* ».e. the hours of lover’s absence. S<> 
the ‘ absent time * is the time of absence, and the idea of ‘ king ' 
is suggested by the preceding * regent. ’ ” 

80. And fright . arms, and terrify our domestic peace by a war 
which has its birth in the laud itself, i.e. civil war, not war foiced 
upon us by foreign invasion. Schmidt reads ‘ self- V)orne,’ w ith 
the explanation ‘borne for one’s self (not for the king) ” ; and so 
Delius. 

81. I shall not ... you, it will not be necessary for me to give 
you any message to carry. 

84. Whose duty . , . false, which makes a mere pretence of duty ; 
deoelvable, deceptive ; see Abb. § 445. 

80. Tut, tut! pooh, pooh ! i.e, it is all nonsense your addres-sing 
mo in this w'ay when your acts are so much at variance with your 
WOVils. 

87. Grace me . unde : do not pretend respect and affection 
by addressing me with these titles ; cp. /?. <f. iii. 5. 153, “ Thank 
me no thank mgs, nor proud me no prouds,” said in answ'er to 
duliet’s “ Not proud you have ; but thankful that you have.” 

89. In an ungraolous mou’Ui. when uttered by one who has 
acted as ungraciously os you have acted : ptroCane, profaned, 
abused. 

90. forbidden legs, legs which were forbidden to walk this 
land, 

91. a dust, a single particle of dust; cp. K. J. iii. 4 128, “Shall 
blow tach diutt, straw, each little rub. Out of the path.” 

92. more * wby ?’ there are more questions to be asked you 

94. ber pale>(koed TUlagea, made pale by dread of the struggle 
to ensue ; pale-moed, used proleptic^ly. 

95. ostentatioii . . . arms, contemptible display of armed forces ; 
** despicable because paraded in a bad cause and among an unre- 
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mating people” (Cl. Pr. Edd.) Delius, and Schmidt doubtfully, 
take despised as hateful ; but in this way the antithesis with 
ostentation is sacrificed. 

97. the kinff ... behind^ though absent in his own person, the 
king is present in that of his suostitute. * 

90. the lord ... youth, possessed of that lusty youth ; op. 
1 , //. / r. V. 4. 18, ** I did not think thee loi‘d of utirh a spirit,^* 

1<K», 1. As When ... Prince, no such exploit as this is recorded 
in liistory ; that youngs ... men, he who in his youth was as the 
god of war among men. 

102. From forth, from out of. 

104. prisoner to the palsy, now robbed by the imlsy of its free* 
flom of use ; cp. T, ii. 2. 59, ** jfHsoncr to the womb” ; chas* 
tlee, with the accent on the finst syllable. 

107. On what ... wherein? On what footing does it stand (i.e. 
how do you make out that it is a fault?), and in what act has it 
«hown itself? For On, Johnson proposed ‘In,’ which Dyce a<lopts. 
Hui On seems preferable w'ith stands ; and when, in reply, Yf>rk 
says “ in condition,” he is referring rather to the latter clause of 
the question. 

100 detested, detestable, hateful ; sec Abb. § 375. 

112 braving, defiant; cp. A, IP. i. 2. 3, “Have fought with 

equal fortune and continue A hratnnff war.” 

113. As I ... Hereford ; the sentence of banishment was passed 
upon me as Hereforti. 

114. But as ... Lancaster. But in returning, I return us 
Lan<;aster. 

1 lO.^indiflTerent, impartial; cp. //. VIII. ii. 4. 17, “having 
here No judge indiffertnl."' 

120. A wandering vagabond, to be a wretch without house or 
home ; rojralties. see note on ii. 1. 190. 

121. perforce, forcibly. 

122. To Upstart unthrlfts, to reckless prodigals suddenly 
raised by the king to honour ; Wherefore was I bom? i.r. if I 
am not to succeed to my here<litary rights, it was a pity I was 
c\er bom, 

123. 4. If that .. Uuacaster, by the same title (that of birth) 
by which my cousin claims to be king of Bkigland, I claim to be 
Ibike of Lancaster. 

126. Had you first died, before your brother Gaunt. 

127. He should have found, he would have been certain to find. 

128. To rouse - bay, ready to stir in the matter of his 
wrongs, and to follow them up till they were put an end toi. 
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The metaphor is that of rousing a stag from its lair and pursuing 
it to its death ; bay, from “ F. aboiSf ahbois. Cotgrave says—* a 
stag is said rendre left abhois when, wen.vy of running, he turn.s 
upon the^ hounds, and holds them at, or puts them to, a Itaij 
The original sense of ahoi is the bark of a dog” ... (Skeat, AVy. 
Dirt . ). 

120. denied to sue, refused the right of suing ; see note on ii. 
1. *20:1, 4. 

130. And yet ... leave ; and yet, by letters-patents issued to 
me, I received permission to do so. 

131. distrain’d, forcibly seized ; ns though for debt, 

132. amiss, wrongfully ; the word in Shakespeare’s day had a 
stronger meaning than at present; it stands for the M. K 
071 misne, in error. 

134. cballenge law : claim that the law be jmt in force 
attorneys, see note on ii. 1. 203. 

135. personally, in my own person. 

1.3(1. To my . descent, to that inheritance which by virtue of 
uuintorruptod descent is justly mine ; 

137. abused, ill used. 

138. It stands ... right. It is incumlnjnt upon you to re.store 
him to his rights. Abbott (§ 204) shows that the full phrase i-* 

* it stands on, upon, to rue, you, etc., and that while in II III’ 
iv. 2. 59, wo have the correct form, “ It stands me. (dative) mu< h 
upon (adverb) To stop all hopes,” the phrase in the text is in- 
correct, upon being used as a proijosition goveniing your grace. 

1.39. B&se men .. great, low-born men have Wen raised tohigli 
positions by his revenues being made over to them. 

141, I have bad feeling of, I have not Wen insensible to, etc. 

143. In this kind, in this way: braving, dedant, as in 1. 112. 

144. Bo bis own carvor, car\e out his own fortunes; cp 
HamL i. 3. 20, “He may not as unvalued persons do, Cart'^ f«»r 
himself : ” cut out Ms way, cut a path for himself out of his 
dittioulties. 

145. To find wroniTt g«t possession of his rights by 
wrongful action : It may not be, such procedure cannot be 
allowed. 

140. In this kind, in this way of acting, 

147. Oberisb, foster, give support to. 

149. But for bis own, merely to get possession of what right- 
fully belongs to him. 

150. itrotigly awom, bound ourselves by the strongest oaths. 
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151. And let ... oath! and I trust that he who breaks that 

oath may never find happiness of his own. 

loi*. the issue of these arms, w'hat w'ill Ije the result of his 
thus taking up arms. 

! 5M, mend It, set matters right. 

154. all 111 left, in every way badly supporte<l 

loU. attach you all, arrest you all ivs traitors. “The earlier 
Hughsh sense of ‘arrest, seize,’ arose in A. F. and Eng., as an 
elliptical cKpression for * attach by some tie to the CMUitrol or 
juri.Sihotion of a court,’ i.e. so that it shall have a hold on the 
jMirty ” . . (Murray, Eiifj. Diet.). 

157. sovereign, princely. 

159. as neuter, neutral. 

1(>0. please, subjunctive. 

Ihl. repose you, reflex ively ; see Abb. § 296. 

163. win, persuade. 

165. complices, accomplices, conspirators. 

H36 Tbe caterpillars commonwealth, %%ho feed uj>r>n an«l 
destroy the state os caterpillars feed uwn and destroy the 
leaves of plants; caterpillar, “the M. iatyrprl is a cor- 
ruption of O. F. chattepdeuse A fanciful name, meaning liter- 
ally ‘ hairy she-cat ’ ” . . (.Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

1^7. to weed, to pluck up, as weeds are plucked up. 

1<0. Nor firlends .. are, “neither as friends nor as foe.s are 
you welcome to me ... York feels himself unwilling to receive 
them as friends, and unable to coi>o wuth them as foes” {C. 
t'iarke), 

171. Things .. care. Cp. Mach. iii. 2. 11, 2, “Things without 
all remedy should be without regard ” ; L. L. L, v. 2. 26, 

Fast cure is still pa.st care.” 


Scene IV. 

vStage DiRKcnoN. Enter SaUstmry. This was Sir John de 
Montacute, third Earl of Salisbury of that surname, of Sir 
John de Montaeute, one of the heroes of Cressy. He was one of 
the few faithful adherents of Richard, and was l>ehea<led in 1400 
joining with Kent and Huntingdon in the conspiracy against 
Bolingbroke. 

1. stay’d, remained here. 

2. hardly, with great difficulty. 

3. yet, so far. 
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8. The t)ay> trees ... wither'd. “Some of these prodimes are 
found in Holinshed ; ‘ In this yeare in a mannere throughout all 
the realme of Kngland^ old baie trees wither’d,’ ” etc. (JSteevens), 
bay-trees being evergreens. 

9. And ^meteors . . heaven ; the fixed stars themselves are 
frighkmed by these meteors that shoot athwart the sky ; meteor. 
Gk. /uert^wpos, adjective, raised up above the earth, soaring in the 
sky. Tlie mention of such portents of evil is frequent in Shake- 
speare, (\<j, J. C. i. 3, Hami. i. 1. 113-25. 

10. pale-faced, t.e. usually so pale : looks ... earth, looks down 
upon the earth with lurid face. 

11. lean-look’d, lean-looking; see Abb. §294. 

13. to lose, of losing. 

14. The other to enjoy, the other in the hope of enjoying what 
belongs to the rich : hy rage and war, owing to the furious fight- 
ing about to ensue. 

15. These signs .. kings, cp. J. C. ii. 2. 30, 1, “When beggars 
die there are no comets seen ; The heavens themselves blaze forth 
the death of kings.” 

1 7. As ''s^ell assured, being thoroughly persuaded. 

18. of heavy mind, for the omission of the indefinite article, 
see Abb. § 82. 

20. base, so far beneath the firmament ; but also with the idea 
of the baseness of Richard’s fall. 

21. Thy sun west, mists and vapours encircle your sun os it 
sinks l>eneath the western horizon; lowly, like “base” in the 
previous line, is used in a double sense. 

22. Witnessing, giving token of ; cp. T. G, iv. 4. 74, “Which, 
if my augury deceive me not, IVttneat gooil bringing up, fortune 
and truth.” 

23. to wait upon, to otfer their service to. 

24. crossly, adversely. 


Act III. Scene I. 

2. vex, trouble ; see note on i. 1. 138. 

3. must part your bodies, must part Jrom, ete. For the omis- 
sion of the preposition aft«r verbs of motion, see Abb. § 198. 

4. With too much . . . lives, by dwelling too much on the wicked- 
ness of the lives you have 1^. 
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5, 6. to wash ... hands, to free myself from the reproach of un- 
necessarily taking life. 

A happy .. lineaments, a gentleman fortunate in his <le8ccnt 
and personal api>earance ; lineaments was in former times used 
of the parts of the bodj^ generally, not as now of tde face only ; 
ami there is nothing in the word which sliould limit it to the 
face. 

10. unhappled, robbed of his good fortune : clean, completely ; 
tp. J. C. i. 35, “ Clean from the purpose of the things them- 
Ffives.” 

11. in manner, in a way ; to l>e joined with Made a divorce r 
Binfnl hours, hours spent in debauchery. 

13. Broke ... hed, kept him away from, etc. ; for the form 
broke, see Abb. § 343. 

17. near in love, possibly near is here for * nearer,’ ns in iii. 2. 
64, V. 1. 88, Moch. li. 3. 146, “the near in blood, The nearer 
bl(x>dy.” 

10, Have stoop’d ... injuries, have been obliged to submit w ith- 
out resenting it to the wrongs you have done me. 

20. And sigh’d .. clouds, augmenting the clouds of a foreign 
sky by the breath of sighs from English lungs ; Delius compares 
J, i. 1, 139, “With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s 
dew, Adding to clouds more clouds wdth his deep sighs.” 

22. signorles, manors, estates, of which I w'os the signor, lord; 
Ital. signore^ a lord, I^at. sentor, elder. 

23. Dlspark’d my parks. To * dispark ’ is a legal tenn, and 

signifies to divest a park, constituted oy legal grant on proscrip- 
tion, of its name ana character, by destroying the enclosures of 
such a park, and also the vert (or whatever bears green leaves, 
w'hether wood or underwood), and the beasts of the (mase therein ; 
and laying it open ” (Malone). 

24. From my . . . coat, removed my family cjscutcheon from the 
w intlows of my house. It was, and still is, a custom in great 
houses to blazon the coat of arms of the owner in stained glass ; 
tom, probably used with a reference to the word coat. 

25. my imprMo. “‘Aji Impress (as the Italians call it) is a 
device in Picture with his Motto or Word, l>ome by Noble and 
learned Parsonages, to notifie some particular conceit of their 
own,’ etc. Camaen’s Remains concerning lirUain^ etc., p, 447, 
ed. 1674 ” (Dyce, Qlossary) : sigit, outward symbol. 

28, 9. Tills .. deatb, the fact that you have done this, con- 
demns, etc.; tlis ».e. which is tne just penalty of such ill 

doers ; for the, denoting notoriety, see Abb. § 

33. take, receive. 
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34. plague, punish ; cp. /?. Ill, i. 3. 181, “And God, not we, 
have plagued thy bloody deed ” ; K. J. ii. 1. 184, 6, “That he’s 
not only plugued for her sin.” 

35. dlspa^oh'd, a euphemism for ‘executed.* 

37. fairly ... entreated, let her be treated with consideration 
and reapoot ; cp. 11. III. iv. 4. 151, “be patient and entreat me 
etc. 58. commends, gteetings, courteous messages, 

41. With letters... large, with letters fully setting forth your 
goodwill towards her. 

43. To light ... complices. Theobald would eject this line, 
among other reasons because it was not till the year following 
that Henry employed force against Glendower; but this chieftain 
was at the time employed with Richard, and Shakespeare may 
have antedated the expedition undertaken against him. 

44. Awhile ... holiday, let us for awhile go to work and after- 
wards make holiday. 


Scene II. 

Stack Direction, the Bishop of Carlisle. Thomas Merk, or 
Merkes, a Benedictine monk of Westminster, appointed to the 
SCO of Carlisle in 1397, was for his attachment to Richard deprived 
of his bishopric, but, after being sent to Westminster to remain 
in custody of its abbot, wtvs in 14(X) released, and jmrdoneil on 
account of his excellent character. 

1. French, Shalom. Gen. p, 32, points out that Barkloughly, or 
Berkeley Castle, about a mile from the east bank of the Severn, 
would not be opposite the coiist of Wales, but to a division of the 
aaino county of Glouce.ster. at hand, which is close at hand. 

2. brooks, endures ; from A.S. hnica7iy to use, enjoy. 

3. breaking seas, dashing against and breaking over the vessel. 

4. Needs, necessarily ; genitive of ‘ need,’ used adverbially, as 
* whiles,’ ‘ twice ’ {i.e, twies). 

5. To stand, at standing ; the indehiiite iiihnitive. 

8. As a long-parted ... child, as a mother long j^rted from her 
child ; for a similar transposition, cp. above, iii. 1. 9. 

9. Plays . . . meeting, fondly indulges in both tears and smiles in 
meeting it ; in her excess of joy mingles tears with smiles. 

1 1, do thee fkvonrs, show my love to you by my caresses. 

13. his ravenous sense, his voracious hunger. 

14. thy venom, whatever is venomous in you. The l>elief in 
the poisonous nature of spiders was general at tnis time and long 
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after ; and that they are poifionoos in some countries is an estab- 
liiihed fact. Cp. IV. T. ii. i. 40, “ There may be in the cup A spider 
.steep’d, and one may drink, depart. And yet partake no rcnowi. ” 

15. heavy-g^alted, clumsily moving : their way, “ f^e,” in 1. 12, 
lx*ing legarded as a collective noun. 

IG. annoyance and ‘ annoy * were in Shakespeare’s day used in 
a stronger sense than at present. Cp. J. C. i. 3. 22, ** I met a 
bon Who glared upon me, and went surly by Without aniwyiwj 
(i.e. injuring) me.” The word is ultimately from the Lat. m odio ; 
eM mihi in odio^ it is hateful to me. Hence Sp. enoyOt enojo^ 
auger, offence, injury ; Provin. ennei^ enoi. 

18. Yield, bring forth. 

20. Guard, protect it from their touch. 

21. double, forked; adders are the only j>oisonous snakes in 
England. 

22. Throw, by ejecting poison. 

23. Mock not ... conjuration, do not laugh at my adjuration as 
being senseless. 

2.5. native, “natural, king by right of birth ; not *l>orn in the 
country.’ Shakespeare would rememl>cr that Richard was bom 
at Bordeaux [in France] ” (Cl. Pr. Edd.). In v. 6. 32, he is called 
“ Richard of Bordeaux.” 

2G. falter under, totter under an<l succumb to. 

29. embraced, thankfully welcomed an<l made use of. So, in 
M. V. iii. 2. 109, “ rash-cw^mre^i desfiair ” means despair that 

lxa«l been too reatlily harljoured. 

30. if heaven would, if heaven should be willing (to help us). 

31. And we will not, and we arc unwilling to do what is 
necessary on our part. 

33. too remiss, not sufficiently active ; too is pleonastic. 

34. security, over-confidence ; see note on ii. 1. 226. 

35. snbstance, material resources. 

36. Discomfortable, discouraging, sc. in the words he uses. 

37. 8. That when ... world, that when the sun, which penetrates 
into aU corners, is to us hidden behind the globe, and lights our 
antipodes ; and lights, for th€U UghU, is Johnson’s emendation, 
accepted by most modem editors. If ‘ that ’ is retained the 
meaning will be ‘ that then lights.’ 

39. rmnse, freely rove about in quest of prey ; cp. //. V. iii. 3, 
12, “And the flesh’d soldier ... In liberty of bloody hand shall 
rfKtgt. ” 

40. In mnrders, in the commission of murders. 
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42. Urea, lights up ; the eastern pines, the pine-trees in tlie 
east (where he rises). 

43. every gnllty hole, every secret place where crimes aie 
being comipitted. 

44. detested, detestable ; for instances of the past participle 
used as equivalent to an adjective in -hie, see Abb. § 375. 

45. The cloah of nig‘ht, the darkness of night by which they are 
screened from observation; cp. Mach. i. 5. 54, “Nor heaven peep 
through the blanket of the dark.*' 

40. trembling at themselves, sc. on account of tlie crimes they 
hav^e committed. 

4vS, 1). Who all . . antipodes, who all this time has been rejoicing 
in the darkness which made his crimes possible, while we (Eng- 
land's sun) have been absent, lighting up another clime {sc. 
Ireland). 

51. sit, expressing the permanency of the blush ; cp. i. //. IV. 
iii. 2. 142, “For every honour Hitting on his helm.” 

53. Belf-afltighted, without any accusation being brougirt. 

55. balm, the unction with which kings were anointed ; cp. 
If. V. iv. 1. 277i “ ’Tis not tlie halm, the sceptre and the ball.” 

66. worldly, mortal. 

67. The deputy elected, the vice-gerent chosen by God to 
represent Him on earth. 

58. For every man, in counterpoise of every man, as a make- 
weight to every man; cp. A. C. iv. 8. 21, “A brain that 
nourishes our nerves, and can Get goal for goal of youth ” : 
press’d, as shown by Wedgwood {Diet.), in the sense of 
‘ compelled to serve * lias nothing to do with ‘ press ’ in the sense 
of ‘crush,’ ‘squeeze,* but is a corruption of presto ready* and 
prtst-money was ready money advanced when a man was hired 
for service^ the shilling now given to recruits. *‘ At a later 
period, the practice of taking men for the public service by 
comptUaion made the word to be understood as if it signified to 
force men into the service, and the original reference to earnest 
money was quite lost sight of. ** 

59. shrewd, keen ; literally, accursed, then used of sharf^ 
temper, bitter wonls, etc. 

00. for, in behalf of : hath in heavenly pay, has as a soldier in 
the pay of heaven. 

62. still, ever. 

63. your power, your forces, as in ii. 2. 46. 

64. 5. Nor near ... arm ; neither nearer nor farther oflf than 
this weak arm of mine (for that Weak arm is all the power I can 
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nuiator now); for near, = nearer, cp. iii. 1. 17, and ‘far’ for 
‘farther,' W. T. iv, 4. 442, Far than Deucalion oft'.” 

05. discomfort ... tongue, distress of mind prompts my words. 

fi7. One day too late, t.e. the fact of your coming one <lay too 
late; I fear me, literally, for my part I fear, me making the words 
more vivid ; cp. above, ii. 2. 149. 

7 1 . too late, being a day too late. 

74. Are gone to Bolingbroke, have gone over to Iloliiigbroko’s 
side. 

7h. But now, only a moment ago, i.e. before this news wiis 
toM me. 

^70. pale and dead, deadly jmlo, pale os a corpse; cp. Of/i. ii ‘1. 
177, “ Honest lago, that look'st dead with grieving.’^ 

so All sou^ aide, let all those wdio desire safety, desert me. 
f p // I', iv. 3. ,*14-6, “Rather proclaiin it, W estmorelaiul, 

tlinmgh my host, That he that hath no stomach to this tight, 
fArt him depart.” 

81. For time pride, for time has determined to punish my 
pride, and has showm its intention by fixing a stigma u|>on me. 

83. I had forgot myself, i.e. the dignified bearing which a king 
should show. 

85. twenty thousand, Delius reads forty thousand with the 
folios, and takes “ forty ” in an indefinite sense, as fre^juently in 
Shakespeare. 

86. Arm, put on your armour, prepare to defend yourself, 
puny, insignificant ; F. puisne (Lat. pod natus, Ijorn after), a 
form which we retain in ‘ a puisne judge. ’ 

87. Look ... ground, do not bo downcast. 

89. High be our thoughts, then if we are highly placed, let 
our thoughts correspond wdth our position. 

Stack Direction. Enter Scroop. Sir Stephen Scroop was 
^le elder brother of Richard's chief minister, VVilliam le Scrope, 
Earl of Wiltshire, frequently mentioned in this play. 

iK). to senre our turn, to do what is necessary. 

01. betide, befal. 

02. care-tuned, tuned by care to mournful utterances ; deliver, 
express, communicate. 

93. prepared, i.e. to endure. 

94. The worst ... unfold, the worst news you can relate is no 
thing worse than worldly loss. 

05. my care, the cause of anxiety to me. 

96. what loes ... care ? t.e. it is no loss. 
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99. be hlB fellow so, in that way be his equal. 

100. mend, cure. 

102, Cry woe . . day, though woe, etc., cry aloud against me, 
the worst that can liappen is death, and death will sooner or 
later come *10 all. 

104. arm’d, sc. witli fortitude. 

106. unseasonable, coming at a time when such w'eather is 
not expected. 

107. the silver rivers, the rivers which at other times arc no 
silvery clear. 

109. his limits, its proper limits, as the banks arc to rivers. 

112. White-beards, even those whose beards are white witli 

age : thin and hairless scalps, scalps thinly covered with hair, 
or with no hair at all. 

114 . to speak big, to imitate the accents of men. 

114 , 5, and clap ... crown, and hastily enciise their limbs, 
tender as those of women, in stiff unwieldy armour in order to 
fight against, etc. For clap, cp. //. VIII. i. 4. 9, “The very 
thought of this fair company Clapped wings to me.” 

110. Thy very beadsmen, oven those who are in duty bound to 
pray for you ; they receiving a stipend for that express purpose. 
The old sense of ‘bead* was ‘prayer,’ and the beads used in 
counting prayers were so called from that use. 

117. double-fatal, do ubly- fatal ; the berries of the vew tree 
l)oing poisonous, and bows being made from its wood for use 
in war. 

1 1 8, 9. Yea, distaff- women . . . seat : even women who should 
be occupied in wielding the distaff, now handle pikes, that have 
long lain idle, against your throne; bills, “an obsolete military 
weapon used chiefly by infantry ; varying in form from a simple 
concave blade with a long wooden handle, to a kind of concave 
ax with a spike at the back and its shaft terminating in a spear- 
head ” (Murray, Etuj. 

r22-5. Where i8...8tepe? What has happened to them in 
conseiiuence of wliich they have allowed the dangerous enemy to 
march up and dov^Ti our territory without offering any opposition ; 
i.c. how comes it that they have offered no opposition to, etc. 
For Measure, cp. Temp. ii. 1. 269, “A space whose every cubit 
Seems to cry out, * How shall that Claribel Meastire us back to 
Naples ’ ? ” Bagot had by this time escaped to Ireland, and as 
the king, in 1. 13*2, speaks of “Mree Judases,” Thfsobald would 
read “ where is he got ? ” 

1‘26. prevail, are victorious in the contest. 

12S. Feaoe have they maAe, etc. For a similar equivoque, cp. 
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Muib. iv. 3. 17S, 9, “ Mach. The tyrant has not Imtter’d at their 
IH.ice? y»W. No ; they were well at peace (i,e. in dcy»,th) when 
I ilai leiive them” ; ancf C. ii. 6. 33, “ Mens. First, niaclaiu, 
he is well. Cleo* Why, there’s more gold. Hut, sirrah, mark, 
we use To say the dead are well.** 

1-9. without, beyond. 1.30. won, induced. * 

1.31. in. xny . warm’d, whom I affectionately cherished, who 
owe all their good fortune to my love ; heart-blood, cp. i. 1. 17‘J. 

132. Judas, ac, Iscariot, the disciple W'ho betnvyed Christ. 

1.3.3. Would, .peace? were they so anxious to make i)eace 
Aitli liohngbroke ? 

13.3. 4. terrible ... offence ! for this offence may hell with all its 
terrors make war upon their souls foully sjKitted with treachery ! 

135, 6. Sweet love hate ; I see tliat sweet love when it 
changes its nature becomes, etc. ; property, that which is proper 
to it, peculiarly its own. An adaptation of the proverb 
opttmi peMitima. 

137. nneurse, remove your curse from ; cp. “ unswear/’ K. ./. 
lii. 1. 245; “unshout,” Vor. v. 5. 4. 

137, 8 their peace ... hands : the f>eace which I BiK>ke of os 
jHung made by them was one made by the loss of their heads, not 
hy the lifting up of their hands in submission. 

140, foil low, as low as it is |K>ssible for them U> lie. 

141. Is, for the infiection in -s preceding a plural subject, see 

Abb. § 335. F 8 F 

141 No matter where, it is of no iinj)ortance where he is : no 

man, let no man. 

140. Make dost our paper, use dust for our paper : ralny^ 
tearful. 

148. Let *s choose ... wills : t.e. make all preparations for death, 

15.3. that small model, “ That small portion of the earth 
heaped into the form of the human body ; by this expression the 
poet presents to the eye of imagination that little mound, just 
the length and breadth of a man’s corpse, which is all that 
remains as his *’ (C. Clarke). For model, cp. //. T., ii. Chor, 16^ 
**0 England ! model to thy inward greatness ” In paste there 
IS probably an allusion to ‘ coffin ’ in the sense of a mould of 
I)aste for a pie ; cp. T. A,, v. 2. 189. T. S. iv. 3. 82. 

155. For Ood’s sake, I adjure you in the name of God. 

158. Some haunted ... deposed ; some haunted by the ghosts of 
those whom they have deposed. 

150. slesplaiff kill’d, murdered while asleep, 

161. Toundiy encircles ; cp. Af. D, iv. 1. 56, **For she bis 
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hairy temples then had rounded With coronet of fresh and 
fragrant flowers.” 

162. the antic, the fantastic creature ; cp. i. IT. Vf. iv. 7. IB, 

Thou antic Death, which laugh’st us here to acorn.” ** Douce 

suggests that this image was suggested to Shakespeare by tiie 
seventh priiil in the Imagines Mortis (attributed to Holbein, but 
without authority). There a kiii^ is represented sitting on his 
throne, sword in nand, with courtiers round him, while from hi.'* 
erown rises a grinning skeleton ” (Cl. Pr. Edd.). 

163. Scoflinff his state, making mock of his (the king’s) 
splendour. 

164. a hreath, a brief moment; cp II. P. ii. 4. 146, “A night 
ia but Hinall hreath and little pause To answer matters of this 
iconse<iuciice.” 

165. To monarchlze, to play the monarch. 

166. Infusing ... conceit, filling him with empty self-conceit ; 
wo should now say * infusing into him self-conceit,’ etc. For 
aelf, as an adjective, a use very common in vShakespeare, cp. 
Mach. iii. 4. 142, “My strange and nelf abuse.” 

167. walla about, is as a wall around. 

168. humour’d thus, ho (the king) being thus, etc. 

170. hla castle wall, his botly which he regar<led as an Imprcg 
tiablo fortress : and farewell king ! and there is an end to the 
mighty monarch ! 

171. Cover your heads, do not stand l>areheaded before me in 
token of your respect. 

171, 2. mock not... reverence, do not mock me, who am but 
fiesh and blood like yourselves, with a display of, etc. 

173. Tradition, all traditional marks of honour : form, formali 

ties of respect. 

175, I live .. want, thi.s aud the following line are each wanting 
in two syllable.^, and various re-arrangements of 11. 175-7 have 
been projiosed in order to readjust the metre ; possibly ‘ like 
you ’ should be repeated before feel want : with bread, by 
bread ; see Abb. § 193. 

176, 7. Taste, experience : subjected ... king, to me who am sub- 
ject to all these infirmities, how can you say that I am king ; 
with a play on the word ‘ subject * as contrasted with king. 

179. But presently ... wall, but without delay remove the 
causes for grieving ; prevent, literally go before, and so hinder 
another. 

180. since fear . . . strength, since the effect of fear is to paralyze 
strength. 

181. in your weakness, through the weakness thus produced in 
you. 
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182. your foUieB, in giving way to fear. 

183. Fair . fight, give v.'ay to fear, and the result is tluat you 
will ^ killed ; no worse fate can attend you if you take courage 
aad hght ; fight, the verb used substantively. 

184. And fight ... death, and to die lighting is to^overcoine 
death by robbing it of its victory. Cp. i. Corwfhiuva, xv .55, 
“ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? 

ISo. Where ... breath, whereas to die fearing is to pay igno- 
minious homage to death ; in breath there is the double alln.sion 
to expiring and to the use of servile language to some one 
< I l eaded. 


18d. of, from. 

187. And learn . limb, and learn to make a limb serve the pur- 
jKxse of a whole body. 

188. Thou chldest me well, your reproaclie.s are well deserve«l ; 
siud to Carli.sle. 

181). To change . doom, to meet you in combat to deci<le 
u Inch of us is to fall. 


UK). iB over-blown, has pivsscd over ; the coinpari.son being to 
a storm : for ague fit, cp. above, ii. 1 . 96. 

191. our own, what projierly l^elongs to us. 

194. complexion, appearance. 

19.5. inclination of the day, how' the day is likely to turn out. 

196. by my,, eye; by the sadness of my looks: dull and 
heavy, carrying on the simile of the weather. 

198. by small and small, by telling you my news bit by bit. 

^1. And all .. up, and a.11 the castles in the north which were 
held in your Ixihalf have been yielded up. 


202, ,3. And . party, and all your supporters among the gentry 
of the south have taken up arms on his side. 

5. Beshrew deap^ ! evil befal you for having led me 
out of that path to despair which I w'as pleasantly )>eginning to 
tread ; to * beshrew ’ was used as a slight, sometimes very slight, 
malediction, t.g. M, V, iii. 2. 14, ** Bejfhrew your eyes They have 
oerlook’d me and divided me,” said playfully by Portia to Bas- 
sanio. 


206. What we now? what have you now to say to us in the 
^■^y of comfort ? there can be none left us now. 

208. be of comfort, be of good cheer, be comforted. 

210. A kliig ... obey, Boswell compares AT. J. iii. 1, 60, For 
grief is proud, and makes its owner stoop. ” 

21 1 . That power . . . dlBchaige, dismiss such forces as I still have. 

212. To ear ... grow, to plough that land which has some hope 
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of producing a crop ; or perhaps, let those who have some hope 
that is capable of growth, go to plough the soil in which it hus 
been sown ; ‘ hope ’ being a noun, and ‘ hath ’ a plural. For ear 
(which in this sense is connected with the Lat. arare, Gk. d/j6w, 
tt> plough), cp. A. fV. L 47, “He that ears my land spares my 
team.” « 

214. To alter tlila, to change my determination : counsel, 
advice. 

216. double wrong, in comforting me only to depress me all 
the more. 

218. night ..day, used figuratively. 

Scene IIL 

I. So that, so it turns out that. 

7. beseem, become, be proper in. 

8, 0. alack , head, alas for the grievous time when such a 
sacred head is obliged, etc. For should, meaning ‘ be obliged to,' 
see Abb. § 326. 

10, mistakes, the -es sonant, as in i. //. F/. i. 3. 5 ; more 
common in substantives, and especially in proper names. 

I I. The time hath been, once upon a time ; cp. Macb. iii. 3. 70, 

“ 7’/!c O'mf’v /iave been That, when the brains were out, the man 
would die.” 

12. Would you have been, if you had thought fit to be. 

13, 4. to shorten . length, as to shorten you by the whole 
longtli of your liead for so curtailing his title. 

15. Blistake ... should, do not unnecessarily misinterpret his 
words- 

10, 7. Take not . heads, do not arrogate to yourself more than 
pro}K*rly belongs to you, lest in so doing you make the mistake of 
tlnnking that heaven is not above us (ready to punish arrogance). 
20 wtot, an exclamation of surprise. 

26. lime and stone, t.c. of the walls made of blocks of stone 
united by lime. 

29. Of holy reverence, holy and reverend. 

30. belike, probably ; literally, by like, t.e. by what is likely. 
;i2. rude ribs, rough exterior ; but also with an allusion to the 

figurative sense of ‘ rude/ in that they kept out those who wishetl 
to enter, and possibly wdth on allusion to the name of the castle. 
For ribs, op. K. J, ii. 1. 384 , “The flinty rihs of this contemp- 
tuous city,” 

33. send ... parley, sound a parley ; for parley, sec note on L 
1. 192. 
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34. Ills min'd ears, which shall pierce the battered loop-holes 
i>f the castle ; carrying on the metaphor in “ ribs.” So in M. K. 
H. 5. 34, “ears ” is used of the casements of a window : deliver, 
pronounce this message. 

37. sends allegiance, proffers loyal siibinission. 

38. hither come, who has come here; to be joined with the 
Mords “Henry Bolingbroke. ” Of the change licre from tlie third 
to the first person C. C’larke remarks, “The effect produced lm« 
fictdoin, strength, and collocpiial naturalness — all of whicli are 
cb.sentially dramatic.’’ 

.39. Even at his feet, ns low as at his feet, i.c. in the humblest 
u ii\ possible. 

40, 1. Provided ... granted, provided that the rcjKMil of my 
U'lnishment and the restoration of iny lands be unconditionally 
gmnted. 

42. the advantage of my power, the advantage wdiicli iny 
[>owcr gives me. 

4.3. And lay... blood, Delius compares Ltnr, iv. (5. 201, “To 
use Ilia eyes for garden water-pots, Ay, and luyn»g auiuinn’s dust. ” 

4.5-8. The which .. show. As to which, how far I am from 
'ushing that this fair land should l>e drenched with }j1oo< 1, iny 
humble submission will show. For The which, in this sense, see 
Abb. § 272 ; fair qualifies land. 

49. signify as much, make this much known to him. 

62, 3. That .. perused, so that the king and his followers may 
from the time- worn, ragged, battlements l>e able to see clearly 
how well-appointed my forces are ; tatter’d, now used only of 
things liable to l>e tom, clothes, etc., iin<l so generally hy Shake- 
Njieare ; perused, thoroughly scanned; cp. ii. Jl. IV. iv. 2, 94, 
” March by us, that w'e may ptruse the men We should have 
coped withal.” 

54-7. Methinks ... heaven. To me it seems that the meeting 
of two such antagonists as Richard and myself should t>e as 
terrible as that of ligiitning and rain when, by the thundering 
»hock with which they clash, the heavy clouds are rent asunder. 
The imagery is unscientific, since it is not by the meeting of fire 
and water that the clouds are tom, but by the clash of the clouds 
that the lightning is generated. 

68. Be he the fire, let him by his wrath represent the lightning. 

60. not on ntm, i.e. not causing him annoyance. 

61. mark ... looks, for the redundant object, see Abb. g 414. 

62-7. See ... ocetdmit. Dyce gives this speech to Percy, while 

Haamer, Knight, and Singer York^s speech begin at 1. 62 
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and continue to 1. 71. Either arrangement seems better than 
making Bolingbroke the speaker. 

03. blUBlilng, red with fury : discontented, angry. 

04. the fiery portal, the gateway of thd east which he enters 
at his rising, and which is thus made fiery ; fiery, proleptic. 

65. are bent, are determined; we now say *bent on doing,’ 
not ‘ bent to do.' 

0(>, 7. to stain ... Occident, to befoul the track along M^hich lie 
passes to his setting in the west ; Occident, literally ‘falling’ (of 
the sun). 

60, 70. lightens majesty, flashes forth looks of awe-inspiring 
majesty ; majesty, here metrically a dissyllable. 

70, 1. alack, ... show ! alas, a woeful thing it would be that ho 
fair an appearance as he presents should bo marred by any harm ; 
alack, for woe, alas, for the woe that wovild result ; for alack, sec 
note on iii. 3. 8. 

72. amazed, utterly bewildered ; see note on i. 3. 81. 

72, 3. thus long .. knee, thus long have we stood expecting to 
«cc your knee bowed in awe of ua. 

74. Because .. king, because till now we supposed ourself to 
bo, etc. 

76. awfUl, reverential, full of awe. 

77, 8. show us ...stewardship, produce evidence to show that 
God has dismissed us, etc. ; hand, sign manual, ?.e. authority. 

81. Unless ... usurp, except by being guilty of sacrilege, theft, 
or usurpation, — call it which you will. 

8,3. Have tom ... ua, have done \Tiolence to their souls by 
wrenching them from their allegiance. Probably, as the Cl. Pr. 
Edd. and Schmidt think, the use of tom here is for the sake of 
the jingle with taming. 

84. And .we are, and /haf. we are. 

88, 9. Your children ... head, the unlxim and unbegotten child- 
ren of you who dare to raise your subject hands. 

90. throat the glory, threaten to mar the glory. 

91. yond, yonder ; adverb, yon being the adjective. 

93. dangerous treason, treason dangerous in its consequences 
to him who is guilty of it. 

94, toatamsnt, will; blMding, bloody. “Bolingbroke,” says 
Steevens, “ is to open the testament of war, that he may peruse 
what is there decreed in his favour.” In plain language, he has 
come to begin a bloody stru^le. Delius compares Kyd’s Jeronimo^ 
“Then I unclasp the purple leaves of war.’^ 
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But ere . . peace, but before he shall peacefully wear the 

crown he is expecting to win. 

PO. crowns, heads. 

97. Shall 111 ... face, shall disfigure the flower-deckel surface of 
England’s soil. There may also possibly be in the flower of Eng* 
land's face a reference to ‘the choicest youth of England,’ by 
wliich Warburton explains the phrase. 

98. maid-pale, pale as the face of a frightened maiden. The 
C l. Pr. Kdd. compare i. H. VI. li. 4. 47, “1 pluck this pede and 
nuiulta blossom here.” 

KK). faithful English blood, the blood of loyal Englishmen. 

lO'i, .3. Should 80 ... upon ! Should in this way be atUicked by 
Kirlmrous arms wielded in civil warfaie; for uncivil, cp. T. Jy. 
iv. 1. 57, “In this tuicinl and unjust extent Against thy peace.” 

105, (j. And by .. bones, and swears by the tomb in which 
ycair royal graiulsire’s bones are honourably laid. 

107. royalties ..bloods, the royal descent which both of you 
III common have. 

108. head, source. 

109. by the .. Gaunt, by the hand of warlike CJaunt now lying 
in his grave. 

110. worth, personal merits. 

111. Comprising said, in which is comprised everything that 
may serve as the subject of an oath or asseveration. 

112. scope, aim, mark. 

113. hlB lineal royaltlM, the princely dignities that belong to 
him by descent. 

114. Enfranchisement, freedom from all disabilities, such as 
l>ani8hment, and so restoration of his rights : on his knees, to be 
taken with to beg. 

1 15. on thy royal party, by you, the king, on your part ; by 
you as party to the agreement. 

116- will commend to rust, will lay by and consign to rust; 
to ‘commend, to commit, entrust to one’s charge, make over 
with praise, and so simply to praise, is a doublet of * command, 
from Lat. contTnenKiare, from cum, with, and mandure, to com- 
mit, entrust. 

117. barbed, accoutred ; “ also spelt barded, the older form 

.. Cotgrave has : ‘ Bardi,' masculine, feminine, barbed, or 

trapped as a great horse.* F- hoLTxlc, horse-armour *’ (Skeat, Bty. 

Diet.). 

1 18. To flaltbful tervice, for the omission of the definite article, 
see Abb. § 89. 
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119. This ... Just, this, on his honour as a prince, he swears ia 
true; for Ju8t = true, cp. ii. H, IV. v. 3. 126, “the things I speak 
; Tim. v. 1. 17, and true report.” 

121. returns, ac. answer, replies. 

122. rlgtft welcome, thoroughly welcome. 

123. fair demands, demands which I admit to l>e just. 

124. shall he ... contradiction, shall be granted fully and with- 
out reservation. 

12.). With all ... hast, in the most gracious terms that you ha\e 
at your command. 

126. Speak... commends, convey kind messages to him who is 
sure to li.sten to them with a kind ear. 

128. so poorly, so humbly. 

130. and so die, and die in maintaining our challenge. 

1.36. words of sooth, conciliatory words ; ‘sooth,’ first an arl 
joctive. =true, then a substantive, = truth ; “ to ‘soothe,’ origin- 
ally * to assent to as being true,’ hence to say yes to, to humour 
by a.ssenting, and generally to humour ” (Skeat, Ety. Diet.). Cp 
Per. i. 2, 44, “ ^Vhen Signior Sooth here does proclaim a |>eace, 
Ho fiatters you ” 

137. my name, my title. 

146. scope, room to move in, free play ; cp. A*. III. iv. 1. 35, 
** That my pent heart may have some .Hcoj>e to heat.** 

147. a set of heads, a string of l>eada, a rosary by moans of 
which the nuinlier of prayers sa-id was counted ; see note on 
“beadsman,” iii. 2. 116 : for, in exchange for. 

1 49. My gay apparel. Steovens quotes Holiiished, ' ‘ he had one 
cote which he caused to be made for him of gold and stone [i.f. 
adorned with precious stones], valued at 30,U0t) marks.” Stowe 
says “ three thousand markes,” 

1«50. figured goblets, highly-chased gold and silv'er dtinking- 
cups : dish of wood, wooden platter, or perhaps, drinking v'essel. 

151. palmer’s, pilgrims to the Holy Land on their return bore 
with them a palm branch in token of their having visited the 
Haly Sepulchre ; hence * palmers ’ = pilgrims generally. The 
palm-branches were in memory of those carried by the people 
who went foi*th to meet Christ as he rode into Jerusalem before 
his crucifixion ; seeJoAn, xii. 12. 3/ 

152 . oorrod saints, images of saints carved in wood, ivory, etc., 
and put up in the cells of hermits, etc., for adoration. 

153. a lltUe grave, a humble grave, such as hermits dog for 
themselves. 

155. In the king’s highway, the public road. 
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1.56. of common trade, commonly trodden upon ; from the 
A S (redariy to tread; cp. //. VIII. v. 1. 30, “ Stands in the 
g s.p and trade, of moe preferments.** 

l.>7. May hourly ... head. Johnson remarks that Shakespeare 
i.H very apt to deviate from the pathetic to the ridictilous ; but 
Hichard’s exaggeration here is quite in keeping with his character 
as presented by Shakespeare. 

158. For on . live ; for now, while I am still living, they 
trample on my dearest feelings. 

159- And burled once, and when I am once buried : why not, 
there is no reason why they should not, etc. 

161. despised tears, tears at which our enemies mock. 

162. they, our tears ; lodge, lay ; cp. Jfarb. iw 1. 55, 
* * Though bladed corn be lodfjed. ** 

16*, 5. Or Shall we... tears? or shall we indulge in frivolous 
trifling about our sorrow, and make some fanciful conijMict about 
fihctlding tears ? 

I<16. As thus, place, as, for instance binding ourselves to go 
on continually dropping them, etc. 

167. firetted, worn ; to ‘fret,’ literally, to eat away, from A.S. 
/refan, ...contracted from for-etan ... from /or*, intensive prefix, 
and to eat” .. Skeat, Ely. Diet.). 

168, 9. and therein ... eyes, and, we being therein laid, it will 
l»e said there lie two kinsmen who dng their graves with, etc. ; 
die relative, as so frequently, omitted after kinsmen. The 
inflection in -s with a plural subject is here due to the require- 
uients of rhyme ; cp, 1". A. 1128, “She lifts the cofifer*Ucls that 
clt>se the eyes, Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness ticH.'* 

170, Would not ... well ? Would not this fcM>li»h trifling l>c a 
suitable employment for us ? 

172. Most mighty prince, said, as “King Bolingbrokc *’ in the 
next line, with ironical humility. 

175. make a leg, curtsey to me, make an ol>eisance ; says ay, 
assents. 

176. the hase court, the lower courtyard, the court on the 
ground floor ; F. 6as cour ; doth attend, is waiting. 

178, 9. lika ..jades, like bright Phaethon unable to manage 
his fractious steeds. Phaethon (i.e. ‘ the shining one *), son of 
Helios (the Sun), asked his father to allow him Tor one day Uj 
drive the chariot of the sun across the heavens ; but, he Iwing 
unable to control the steeds, the chariot was home out of the 
wml track, and Phaethon feU to the earth ; numags, a term 
^ery frequent in Shakespeare for the control of horses ; jades is 
generally used of worn-out or unruly horses. 
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181. To come ... grace, in coming at the summons of traitoru 
anti doing them homage (as I do now). 

182. Down, court ! down, king ! what^ I am to come down to 
the base cgurt ! the king is to come down ! 

18.S. For night-owls ... sing. For everything in nature is awry, 
night- owls shrieking at a time when, and in a place where, larks 
should bo mounting aloft with a blithe carol ; and therefore thoie 
is nothing strange in a king being compelled to come down at the 
bidding of a traitor subject. 

1 So. fondly, foolislily ; the original sense of the w'ord. 

ISO. Yet he la come, yet in spite of his being almost out of Ins 
mind, he is come. 

187. apart, aside, at a distance from ua. “The phrase is 
borrowed from the F. d part, which Cotgrave gives, ancl e\'i)lains 
by ‘ apart, alone, singly,’ etc. — Lat. ad, to ; and pay'Uni, ac- 
cus!\tivo case of pans, a part ” (Skeat, Ely. Diet.), 

188, show fair duty, behave with all becoming reverence. 

191. To make, in making ; the indefinite use of the infinitive. 

102. Me rather had, for this ungrammatical remnant of ancient 
usage, see Abb. § 230. 

103. my unpleased eye, my eye which is no way pleased at 
seeing this mockery of reverence. 

104. your heart la up, your ambition is soaring aloft, 

106. Thus high at least, pointing to his head. 

196. but for mine own, only to claim what rightfully belongs to 
me, 

197. Your own ...all, not only what is rightfully yours, but I 
and everything are in your hands. 

198. 9, So Ihr ... love, I would have you * mine ’ so far as my 
loyal service shall deserve your love, and in no other sense 
‘ mine.* 

203. Tears show . . . remedies, tears indicate love, but are 
powerless in the wTiy of remedy. 

204, too young, Richard and Bolingbroke were of the same 
age, being both born in 1366. 

206. What you will have, what you are determined to have ; 
willing, willingly ; with a play on will. 

207. what ibrea , , , do, what under the compulsion of force we 
must do. 

208. Set on towards, set out for ; cp. W, T. iv. 4. 682, “Thus 
aei tee on, Camillo, to the sea-side** : li It so, is not that what 
you have determined that we shall do ? 
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Scene IV. 

3. bowls, a favourite game in Shakespeare’s day, and one to 

wliicli he makes frequent allusion. • 

4. full of rubs, full of friction ; to ‘ rub ’ and a ‘ rub ’ were 
technical terms at bowls, used of bowls when jostling against one 
ant)tlier or against the ‘jack,’ or ‘mistress,’ the small 1 k)w 1 at 
uldoh they were aimed. 

o. against the bias, in a direction contrary to that which it 
ought to tiike. The bias was a w'eight let into the l>owl in order 
to give it sway, and so enable it by taking a curved jmth to get 
near the jack when from other balls being in the way, or owing 
to irregularity of the ground, it could not approach in a direct 
line. 

7, 8. My legs ... grief: my logs cannot keen time to any 
joyous dance at a time w’hen my heart is overwhelmed with grief. 
A measure w'as a stately dance with slow, measured steps, 
though the word was sometimes used of a dance in general, and 
in this sense it is employed in the former line, W'hile in the latter 
it means limit, extent. There is a similar play nixin the word in 
-4, ii. 1. 74 ; see the whole passage, 11. t2-83. 

13. being altogether wanting, since it is completely absent. 

14. remember, remind ; cp. i. 3. 269, above. 

13, being altogether had, since I am in complete jxissession of 
it ; since there is nothing in the way of grief which is not present 
to me. 

1$. And what complain, and about that w'hich is lacking 
there is no use in complaining ; for complain, useil transitively, 
Lucr, 1839, “ Anci by chaste Lucreoe’ soul that late com* 
Her wrongs to us ; ” for hoots, see i. 3. J74, above. 

20. Shonldst please, would be certain to please. 

22, 3. And I could ... thee. I have such abundance of tears of 
my own, ready to fall, that if weeping could relieve my sorrow, 
and help to make me joyous, I shouM be able to sing for joy 
wnthout needing to borrow such helps from you or any one. 

28. My wretchedness .. pins, I will wager my wretchedness 
against a row of pins ; i.e. something of which the magnitude is 
infinite against something of very trifling nature. Cp. the pro- 
verb, “ It was Lombard Street (i.c. a very rich street where the 
bonkers most did congregate) to a China orange (i.c. something of 
small value).” 

27. State, state afiEsirs. 

28. Afslnit a dbange, in antidpation of a change ; cp. If, N. D, 
iii. 2. 99, “ I Tl charm his eyes a^^ainut she do appear ” ; woe Is 
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forerun with woe, woe is heralded by woe, i.e. sorrowful 
talk. 

29. apxicocks, from F. abricot, .. from Port, albricoque^ an 
apricot ... TJjese words are traced, in Webster and Littre, back 
to the Arabic ol-harqAq .. where oZ is the Arabic definite article, 
and the word harqAq is no true Arabic word, but a corruption of 
the Mid. Gr. irpacKdKioPy xd. ■TrpaiKdtcia ; Ijorrowed from the Lat. 
prcecoqua^ axiricots, neuter plural of jynECoqmcs^ another form of 
jyrcecoxy lit. iirecocious, early-ripe” ... (Skeat, Lty. Diet.). 

30. their sire, the ]mrent tree. 

31. their prodigal weight, their lavish, excessive weight ; with 
an allusion to the burden that prodigal sons are to their x>a'rent3. 

32. Bupportance, supxiort in the way of a prop. 

3-4. sprays, the lesser branches. 

35. look too lofty, are of too ambitious a growth. 

36. even, uniform. 

37. You thus employ’d, you heituj thus, etc. : away, completely. 

38. noisome, no.Kiou8, injurious; “formed from the M. E. woy, 
annoyance, injury ; with the K. surtix -Home .. Koy is a mere 
contraction of M. K. anoy^ anoi ... from the Lat. phrase i?i odto 
habere ..(Skeat, Ety. Diet.); see note on iii. 2. 16, alwve : 
without profit, making no return for the sustenance they derive 
from the soil. 

40. in the compass of a pale, in the small comx>a8s of an 
enclosure like this garden ; a * x>ale * is a stake for enclosing 
land, then the land so enclosed. 

42. Showing ... estate, exhibiting, as in a miniature, the well- 
governed estate of our garden ; the garden Ijeing in |K>itit of size 
a miniature of the kingdom, but well-ordered while the kingdom 
>va8 in a state of anaroiiy. For model, cp. //. T., ii. C?ior. 16. 

43, sea-walled g^arden, i.e. England ; cp. above, ii. 1. 47* 

45. all, wholly ; min’d, broken down. 

46. knots, bods of flowers laid out in intricate deWces ; cp. 
L. L. L. \. \. 249, “ from the west corner of thy curious-irnof/ed 
garden.” Steevens compares Par. Losty iv. 242, “ Flowers 
worthy Paradise, which not nice art In beds and curious l-notSy 
but nature boon Pour’d forth.” 

47. caterpillars, cp. above, ii. 3. 166, “The caierpiUars of the 
commonwealth. ” 

48. 9. He titiat ... leaf : he, to whose want of pro|>er care and 
wholesome checks it is due that this spring has been over- 
luxuriant, has now himself prematurely come to the autumn of 
his days, «.e. he has to thank his own want of wholesome rigour 
that hia power is now passing from his hands. The expressive 
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3 >hrase “the fall,” or “the fall of the year,” is still in use in 
America. 

50, 1. The weeds ... up, those noxious parasites that were 
sheltered from harm by the patronage of his power, and which, 
while seeming to support him, were in reality preying upon his life. 

52. Are pluck’d., all, have been completely extirpated ; root 
and all, not merely the growth above the soil, but also the very 
roots. 

55. wasteftd, extravagant, lavish of his resources : wliat pity, 
for the omission of the indefinite article, see Abb. § 80. 

5<i. dress’d, put in order ; Malone quotes ii. 15. “ and 

put him into the <jard*ni of Eden, to drtHn it and keep it ” ; dress 
IS ultimately from the Lat. direchm^ straight. 

oT. at time of year, at the proper season. 

58. wound, Incise. 

59 In sap ^d blood, in the matter of sap and life-juice ; the 
words are equivalent to ‘sap which is the blood of trees.’ 
it, the tree ; confound, ruin, destroy. 

61. growing:, «c. into power. 

62,3. They might ... duty, they might have lived to show 
the wholesome outcome of loyal allegiance, and he to enjoy its 
IwiieHt. 

^ 04. bearing boughs, boughs that may l>c trusted to produce 

06. Which waste, which hours wasted in idleness ; Idle, pro 
leptic, made idle by the waste. 

07. shall, will certainly. 

68. Depress’d, beaten down. 

69. ’T^ doubt he will be, it is to l>e apprehended that he will 

; cp. iii. ff, VI. iv. 8. 37, “ Tlie, doubt w that he will seduce 

the rest.” 

71. black, most gloomy. 

, 72. press’d to death, an allusion to the punishment of death, 
inflicted upon those who when arraigned refused to plead, by 
tneana of heavy weights placed upon their stomach ; cp. M. A . 

1. 76, “O, she would laugh me Out of myself, me to 

death with wit ” ; through want of speaUng is used in a double 
sense (1) from a desire to speak, (2) in consequence of not 
speaking. ^ 

73. old Adam’s likeness, Adam being the first gardener ; “ the 
gi^d old gardener,” as Tennyson calls aim in the earlier editions 
of Ladtf Clara Vere de Vere, L 51 ; cp. ii. H. VL iv. 2. 1-12, 
** And Adam was a gardener I* set, appointed. 
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75, 6. hatli Buergested . . . man ? has tempted you to cause a 
second fall of man in announcing the deposition of the king? 
The aerx^ent tenijitecl five to eat of the forbidden fruit, and K\o 
in her turn tempted Adam, who in consequence was driven out 
of the gafden of Eden; ‘suggest’ — tempt, is very frequent in 
Sliakespeare. 

78. thou little ... eaxth, you who are little better than the 
earth you till, a mere clod; cp. M. .d. ii. 1. 63-0, Wouhl it 
not grieve a woman to be overmastered with a piece of valiant 
dust? to make an account of her life to a clod of wayward marl? ” 
For the separation between two parts of the adjectival plirahc, 
see Abb. § 419a. 

* 79. Divine, predict. 

80. earnest thou by, did you obtain ; cp. J, C. ii. 1. 109, “C, 
that we then could come by Cfesar’a spirit ” ; but the phrase is a 
very fre<jucnt one : for tidings, see note on ii. 1 . 272. 

82. To breathe, in speaking ; the infinitive used indefinitely. 

83. hold, grasp ; he, for the insertion of the pronoun after a 
proper name, see Abb. § 243. 

84. are weigh’d, have been put into the balance. 

80. And some ... light, some few frivolities the only result of 
which, instead of making him heavier, is to make him lighter ; 
cp. M. V. iii. 2. 90, 1, “ Which therein works a minicle in 
nature. Making them lightest that wear most of it” ; some few, 
though used to minimise, in reality means a great many. 

89. oddB, Shakespeare uses the word both as a singular and a 
plural, the former more often, and this seems to have been the 
more general practice with Elizabethan MTiters ; H. F. iv. 3. •"», 
** a fearful orfas ” ; A. G, iv. 15. 66, “The odds is gone”; weighs 
down, outweighs in the balance. 

92. Nimble mlBChanoe, misfortune that is so quick in finding 
its way .to a person ; cp. AT. V, i. 2. 21, 2, “ such a hare is mad- 
ness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good counsel the 
cripple. 

93. Doth not ... me, ought you not to have made your embassy 
to me before all otliers 7 

95. To serve me, to pay your service to me. 

98, 9. What, . . . Bolingbroke 7 was I bom to no happier fate 
than by my sad looks to add a grace to the, etc. ; an allusion to 
the Roman custom by which the captives made in war were 
paraded ip the triumphal entry of the conquerors ; cp. J. C, i. 1 - 
38, 9, “ What tributaries follow him to Rome To grace in captive 
bonds his chariot* wheels 7” 

101. Pray, I pray. 
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102, 3. 90 that ... curse, if in that way your misery might he 
lightene<l, I should bo willing that the curs© you invoke upon my 
«Uill should bo fultilled. 

K>4. fall, lot fall; cp, Temp> v. 1. 64, “Mine eyes,. Foil 
fellowly drops.” • 

lOo. I ’ll set ... crrace, I will plant a row of rue, that sour plant 
that is called ‘herb of grace’ ; cp. Hartxl. iv. 5. 181, “There’s 
nt*> for you ; and here ’s some for me : we may call it herb-grace 
o’ Sundays.” Etymologically there is no connection between 
* rue,* the plant and ‘ rue,’ or ‘ ruth,* sorrow ; but the bitterness 
of the plant caused it to be connected in tlio popular mind with 
re|>entance, and so with grace, the result of repentance. 

106. even for ruth, merely for sorrow’s sake, out of the pity 1 
feel for her. 


Acrr IV. Sceke I. 


Stage Direction. Westminster Hall. “The rebuilding of 
Westminster Hall, which Richard haii begun in 1397, being 
finished in 1399, the first meeting of Parliament in the new 
edifice was for the purpose of deposing him ” (Malone). 

3. Wliat thou dost know, stating what you know. 

4. Who . . king, who joined with the king in bringing It a)>out. 

fi. The bloody ... end, the bloody deed which brought him to 
an untimely end ; cp. T. Q, iii. 1. 21, “A pack of sorrows which 

would press you down ... to your timeless grave.” 

6, set l>efore my Cace, bring face to face with me. 

9. Scorns ... deliver’d, is too proud to deny what it has once 
uttered. 

10. dead, gloomy ; Schmidt thinks the word may possibly 
nieaxi ‘dull,* ‘inactive.* 

11. of length, far-reaching. 

restfhl, peaceful ; os contrasted with the scene of the 
murder. 

16. crowns, a ‘ crown ’ is a five shilling piece. 

17- Than BoUngbroke’s return, than endure Bolingbroke’s, etc. 
For the elliMU, see Abb. | 390. England, a trisyllable here, as 
“Ireland,” m IL 4. 103, ah^ve. 

18. wtthal, moreover. 

19. In this ... death, if this cousin of yours were to die. 

21. mj fhir stars, the propitious stars which presided over my 
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belief in astrology was strongly held in Shakesiieare » 
y, and his allusions to it are numerous ; cp. J^ear i 2 l‘>8 

o. ,W t°“cEe - 

24 With the Upa, by the accusation which his sland^muB 
^b'ainst me; attainder, “formerly, when wen 
it nee of death was pronounced, the criminal was said to 
attainted, amwr/a/i stained, or blackened . The consequences of 
forfeiture and corruption of blood ^ (Htiar^l 
Shakespeare as a Lawyer, p. 35 ). 

Hefuhat^nv''hLli manual seal of death, which i« a 

Htai that my hand affixes to the warrant for thy death. 

2G, marks thee out, designates as being doomed to hell 

shedding of your heart’s bloo<l : 
xnougn toeing, m spite of its being : all, wholly. 

o .. sword, my well-tempered sword ; cp. 0th v. 

.Sro ^'i‘u t^mpe‘’r 'MCL Pr*: "iStl.t* " 

JIO. it, the gage thrown down by Aumerle. 
dl. one, i,e. the king. 

V ^ that he who has provoked me were 

the noblest of all here present. pro^oKea me were 

^ «q«al8 in rank ; fer 

sympathy = correspondence, cp. Oth. ii. 1. 232 in 

j:ffixr’aerA"r§;S7:* ’ ^ » c5?:r-crrai 

land tiVl f ^mts out that the rapier was not in use in Ilng- 

mmt till two centuries after this time. ^ ‘ ‘ fc 

now“’ * l»our, I wish that the combat could take place 

wholly? you ; Bee i. 1. 4 : «I1, 

1? ?^V“* ***’ *“ «'“fi'-niaUon of your being so. 

49. An ii; see Abb. § 103. 
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50. And never ... steel, and never again brandish my sword 
over the helmet of my foe in vengeance of the dishonour Jone me. 

52. I task... like, I set the earth the same task, i.e. that of 
tK‘.;-ring my gtige flung dow^n upon it. 

53. lies, ?.e. charges of lying. 

55. From sun to sun, from sunrise to sunset ; cp. Cymh. iii. 2. 

“One score ^tnnxt xun aiul «mm/’ and iii. 4. 44, “ To weep 

'ftrixt clock and clock.'' 

56. Eoga^ it to the trial, bind yourself to the combat by 
taking it up, and throwing your own gage down. 

57 . wno seta... all: who else desires to make a match with 
me ? I will accept every challenge offered. The language m 
taken from gaming, where to ‘set’ was to strike a certain sum 
against another sum, the contest l>eing decided by a cast of the 
<liee ; cp. M. X. iii. 1. 136, “for, indeed, who would set his 

to so foolish a bird? who w'ould give a bird the lie, though 
he cry ‘ cuckoo ’ never so ? ” 

62. In presence, present. 

63. witness with me, join with me in bearing witneHS. 

65. boy. “ Fitzwater succeeded his father at the age of 
eighteen in 1386, and therefore at this time was thirty-one, and 
could hardly be called a * l)oy ’ ” (Cl. Pr. Edd. ). 

67. That it . . . Tenereance, that it (my sword) shall execute 
upon you vengeance that shall atone for your slander ; not only 
vengeance, but vengeance retaliatory of your slander. 

70. my honour’s pawn, the pledge that I will honourably meet 
you in combat. 

71. Engage ... trial, see note on 1. 56. 

72. fondly, foolishly ; cp. iii. 3. 185 : a forward horse, one 
only too eager to run his course, 

74. In a wilderness, t.c. in a place where no one could hinder 
the combat ; cp. Macb. iii, 4. 104, “ And dare me to the dentrt 
with thy sword.” 

77. To tie ... correction, by which I bind myself to administer 
to you the severest chastisement ; my, subjective, my correction 
of you. 

78, 9. As I ... appeal, by all the hopes I have of thriving in 
this new state of things upon which we are entering, I pledge 
myself, etc. 

83, 4. Some honest . . . lies ; let some honest Christian lend me 
^ which I may throw down in assertion that Norfolk lies. 
Holinsh^, quoted by Steevens, says that “he Uirew down a 
hood that he had borrowed.” 
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85. If ... repeal’d, if the king will allow him to be recalled 
from exile ; for repeal’d, cp. above, ii. 2. 49 : to try his honour, 
to vindicate his honour in combat with me. 

86. These dllTerences . . these quarrels shall remain un- 

decided, the challengers and challenged being bound by their 
gages to me8b in cornet when Norfolk is recalled. 

80. signorles, see note on iii. 1. 22. 

90. enforce his trial, compel him to meet Aumerle in combat 

93. Jesu, “ This form of the name ‘Jesus ’ is used in the oblique 
cases, or with the optative mood, or in exclamation ” (Cl. 
Pr. Edd.). 

94. atreaminfiT tHe enalgn, bearing the flag streaming in the 

wind; to ‘stream’ used as a transitive verb only here and in 
y. (7. iii, 1. 201, “as fast as they (thy w^ounds) stream forth thy 
blood.” 

96. toll’d ... war, worn out by warlike exploits: retired Mm - 
seu, retired ; for the reflexive use of verbs which are now intran- 
sitive, see Abb. § 296. 

97-9. And there ... Christ. Malone points out that this is not 
historically true, Norfolk’s death not occurring till after that 
of Richard. 

100. Under whose ... long, whose soldier he had so long been. 

104. Of good Old Abraham, cp, H. III. iv. 3. 38, “The sons of 
Edward sleep in Ahrahain's bosom*' ; a reference to Luke, xvi. 
22, “And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was earned 
by the angels into Abraham's bosom." 

106. Till we ... trial, till we fix the day on which the combats 
shall take place. 

108. plome-pluok’d, stripped of his plumes ; brought low. 

111. descending now ftom him, which now falls from him ; 
for the sake of the antithesis with ascend. 

112. Henry, pronounced here os a trisyllable. 

114. Many, a corruption of Mary, tlie mother of Christ, used 
as a petty oath. 

115, 6. Worst ... truth, least worthy may I be to speak in this 
royal presence, yet upon me (sc. as a priest) more than any it w 
incumbent to speak the truth ; beseeming, it is beseeming, it 
l>esoems. 

117. Would Qod that, t.e. it would be well if God should will 
that, etc. 

119. Biobleaae, nobility of nature. 

12X liOarn, teach ; as frequently in Shakespeare. 

121. What sut^oot, etc., t.e. no subject oan, etc. 
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It23. are not Judged, have not sentence passeil upon them : 
but they ... hear, without their being present to hear tLie charges 
brought against them. 

i‘24. ap]>arent, manifest ; cp. i. 1. 13. 

125. figure, representative. 

127. planted, installed; cp. /?. III. iii. 7.216, “But we will 
some other in the throne.*’ 

12S. subject, an adjective, cp. K. J. iv. 2. 171, “no subject 
enemies,” i.e. no enemies among my subjects. 

129. And, and that too ; for this emphatic use of ciixl, sec Abb. 
S O.l : forfend, forbid; “an extraordinary compouml, duo to K. 

for and feiid^ a familiar abbreviation of de/emf just as fence 
(rttill in use) is a familiar abbreviation of defence"'... (Skeat, Ety. 

Ibrt.). 

b'^O. rallned, “freed from guilt and retloeme<l by Christ ” 

(Si'luniiit). 

131. heinous, hateful ; F. /laitie, hate: obscene, foul. 

13.1. for, in behalf of. 

139. go sleep, go to sleep, i.e. to dwell quietly with ; for the 
omission of ‘ to,' see Abb. § 

140. seat of peace, where peace usually dwells. 

141. 8haU kin ... confound. “Wars in which fellow-country- 
men and kinsmen shall be ranged on opposite 8i<le8, will destroy 
all the obligations of family auectioii and of humanity. ‘Kin’ 
refers to blood relationship, ‘ kind ' to our common human 
Uiture. Cp. Haml. i. 2. 65: “A little more than kin, and less 
than kind ’MCI. Pr. Edd.). 

144. Oolgotha, see MoUthew^ xxvii. 33, “ And when they were 

^ place called Golgotha^ that is to aay, a place of a 
ftkull,” etc., and cp. Mach, L 2. 40, “ Except they meant to bathe 
in reeking wounds And memorize another Golgotha." 

145. raise, stir up: this house, this family, i.c. of Englishmen. 

146. dirtaton, dissension, disunion; cp. i. //. IV. iv. 1. 62, 
“ The quality and hair of our attempt Brooks no division." 

147. cursed earth, earth cursed by these conflicts. 

14S. PrsTent, the old copies read prevent U ; 1 have followed 
Pope and Dyce in omitting the pronoun. 

149. child, those yet in their childhood. 

150. for your pains, in return for the trouble you have taken . 

151. Of capital treacen, on the charge of being guilty of 
Capitol treason. 

152. be it your dbarge, take it as a charge imposed upon you ; 
^ note on Carlisle, iiL 2, stage direction. 
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153. his day of trial, the day on which he shall be put on Ihh 
trial to answer the charge of capital treason. 

1 .55. in common view, in the sight of all men. 

157. Without suspicion, without being suspected of unfair 
dealing: conduct, conductor, escort; cp. /?. III. i. 1. 45, “hatli 
appointed This conduct to convey me to the Tower.” 

1.59. Procure ... answer, find persons to be bail for your appiur 
ance at the time when you snail bo called upon to meet the 
charges brought against you. 

160. 1t>eholdlng, the active participle, originated in a inisUke 
for * beholden,’ the passive participle, in sense of under an 
<»bligation, a sense which is not found in other parts of the verb, 
though a natural one of be-hold. For the participle in imj 
used as an equivalent to -en, see Abb. § 37‘2. 

161. And little ... hands, and little help did we expect fiojn 
you. 

Staoe Direction. The regalia^ the insignia of a king, his 
crown, sceptre, ball, etc. 

163, 4, Before ... reign’d, before I have had time to get ritl of 
those kingly thoughts which occupied my mind while 1 was 
a king ; for shook, see Abb. § 343. 

166, 7. Give sorrow ... submission, allow sorrow for a time to 
school me to this submissive bearing which I must in future 
show ; Yet, still. 

168. favours, features, appearance ; ** ‘in beauty,’ says Bacon 
in his 43rd Essay, * that of favour is more than that of colour ; 
and that of decent and gracious motion more than that of favour ' 
The word is now lost to us in that sense ; but we still xxwfavonral 
with icc//, illy and perhaps other qualifying terms, for featured, or 
looking ”...(Craik, Entj. of Shake^pearcy § 64). 

169. sometime, formerly ; see note on i. 2. 54. 

170. So Judas did to Christ, a reference to the words of Judrun 
ais he beti*ayed Christ ; McttthetCy xxvi. 49, “ And forthwith he 
came to Jesus, and said, Haily master ; and kissed him ” : i® 
twelve, among his twelve disciples. 

173. Am 1 ... clerk, it was the duty of the clerk to say * amen/ 
♦.#». so be it, at the end of each prayer read by the priest. 

174. although ... he, although in uttering that prayer I am 
praying for Bolingbroke, not for myself. 

176. And yet ... me. And yet I will say *amen’ if in the sight 
of heaven I am still king. 

177. of thine own go€»d will, of your own accord. 

178. Which tired ... Offer, which, when weary of being king, 
you lately oflered to do. 
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181. Beize, take bold of. 

IS.'i. owes, owns; os frequently in Elizabethan English, the 
fT'ial n, l)eing dropped : lllliii£r one another, w’hich fill one anotlier, 
the iull bucket when raised causing the empty one U) descend 
and rill itself. ^ 

188. That backet down, that bucket which is down. 

Hfl stUl am I king of those, cp. K. J. ii. 1. 371, 12, “ Kimfd 
tin fe«ar8, until our fears resolved. Be by some certain* king 
purged and deposed.” 

195. Tour cares ... down, the fact of your cares being setup, 
d<M.-s not, etc. 

HH). My care ... done; that w'hich troubles me now is the 
absence of cfire, due to my former anxieties {i.e. those I bail as a 
king) liaving ceased. 

197. Your care ... won: that which troubles you is the pres- 
ence of anxieties, due to the ]>aiii8 you have t^iken to acquire 
iheni. 

108. The cares ... away : though I have given away to you my 
cares as king, yet I still retain them (in the thought of what be- 
longs to me us king). 

190 They tend ... stay, they go with, are attendant uf>on, the 
lK)s.seicsor of the crown, and yet they stay with me in the recollec- 
tion of my former state. 

2(»1. Ay, no ; ... too ; having first said ‘Ay ’ (yes), ‘ no,’ ho goes 
on to pun upon the sound of * ay ’ (I), and sfiys, I must not say 
for I must l>e nothing. 

202. Therefore .. thee, therefore I must not utter the w'ord 
*no, ’ for I resign to you, and, so doing, forfeit the right to use 
^'^^'rds of denial. 

203. undo myself, unking myself, strip myself of all that Ikj- 
longs to me as king. 

207. balm, see note on iii. 2. 55. 

209. With mine ... state, by my owm words alxlicate that 
^'metity, divine right, which Monged to me as king. 

210. all duty’s rites, all ceremonious marks of respect due to 
uie as king, 

212. manors, estates belonging to me as a lord ; I ‘ properly ‘ a 
place to dwell in ’ ; from O. F. manoir^ mamir^ to dwell... — Lat. 
^nantrt^ to dwell, remain” (Skeat, Ely, Dict,)\ revenues with the 
accent on the second syllable : forso, see note on i. 3. 100. 

213. deny, cancel, abrogate. 

214. broke, for other instances of the curtailed form of the 
pA»t participle, see Abb. § 343. 
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215. tliat swear to tliee, of those that take an oath of alleg 
ionce to you. 

216. IMtaka, may God make. 

217. And tbou, for the nominative pronoun where we shouM 
expect to fi>nd an oblique case, see Abb. § 216 : achieved, see note 
on ii. 1. 254. 

219. soon lie Richard, may Richard, etc. 

221. sunshine days, days of sunshine; bright, prosperous, 
days. 

225. Against ... land ; against the condition and improvement 
of, etc., a hondiadys for ‘against all improv'^enient of your coun- 
try’s condition.’ 

226. by confessing them, by your confessing them. 

227. worthily, justly, upon sufficient cause. 

228. ravel out, disentangle, i.e. show the whole web: cp 
If ami. iii. 4. 186, “ Make you to ravel all this matter o^U ” ; and 
A. ir, iv. 3. 84, 5, “The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together.” 

230. upon record, recorded in a document ; record, witli tlie 
accent on the second syllable. 

231. in so fair a troop, before such a noble audience. 

232. a lecture of them, a lesson contained in them for the iii< 
struction of others : If thou wouldst, if you were to read, etc. 

233. heinous, see note on 1. 131 : article, item, particular. 

234. Containing, comprising, having among its contents. 

235. And cracking, and concerning the breaking of, etc. 

236. Mark’d with, etc., refers to “heinous article.” 

237. look upon, behold ; upon, an adverb, os in iii. //. TV. ii. 
3. 27, “And lookuppUy as if the tragedy Were play’d in jest.” 

238. Whilst that ... myself, while I in my wretchedness harass 
myself tvith taunts and gibes; cp. T. N. iii. I. 130, “ Have you 
not set mine honour at the stake And baited it with all the un- 
muzzled thoughts That tyrannous heart can think ” ; a metaphor 
from bear-baiting. 

239. with Pilate, like Pilate ; see McUtheto^ xxvii. 524, “When 
Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult 
was made, ho took water, and washed his hands before the multi- 
tude, staying. I am innocent of the blood of this just person.” 

240. outward, not really felt : jrou Pilates, you who have acted 
towards me as Pilate did towards Christ in delivering Him to be 
erucified. 

^1, my sour cross, my bitter aOliction ; the * cross,* the 
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Hvinbrjl of the Christian religion, being used ns an emblem of 
tuiinan suffering. 

241?. And water ... sin, cp. Psalms^ li. 2, “ Wash me throughly 
ftniji mine iniquity, and 'cleanse me from my sin." 

24.*^. dispatch, make haste. 

240 But they can see, as to prevent their seeing : a sort, a 
p.ick, 8ft ; cp. ii. //. VI. ii. 1. 167, “ A .sor< of naughty persouH." 

2,V). To undeck . king ; to strip tlie body of a king of those 
marks of greatness that arc properly Ins ; pompous, inagniHceiit; 
not ubod in the modem sense of affected dignity. 

2.>1. Blade glory base, humbled that wliich is in itself glorious. 

2o 2. state, dignity. 

2:>4. haught. haughty; cp. R. III. ii. 3. 28, “ And the queen’s 
»*ons and bi others luiutjht and proiul ’* : insulting, who triumph 
owr my uoes ; cm. A. V. L. iii. 5. 36, That you iunulft exult, 
anti ill! at once, Over the wretched ? " 

‘2od. Nor no man’s, the emphatic double negative. 

‘ioO, 7. No, not . . usurp’d. Even that name which was given 
rne in baptism is taken away from me ; in ceasing to l>e king, I 
ccave to be Richard ; was given, which was given. 

2»)8. winters, and of course summers, but Richard in his pre- 
sent mood thinks only of what is gloomy. 

260. mockery king of snow, counterfeit king ma<lo only of 
snow. 

^ 2r».3. not greatly good, not showing your goodness in any noble 

264. An if my word ... England, ifmy command is still current, is 
accepted as something of standard value ; sterling is said to lie a 
contraction of ‘ E^terling,* the Easterlings or North Oermane 
being the first ‘moneyers°m England : for An if, sec Abb. § 103. 

265. command ... stralj^t, command that a mirror be imme- 
diately brought. 

267. hU, its. 

269. while, till ; cp, i. .3. 1 22. 

270. ere I come to liell, before my time to suffer torment 
comes. 

271. Urge, press; insist upon. 

273. shall he satUfied, with an emphasis on shall. 

,275. writ, the usual form in Shakespeare ; Steevens points out 
that the phrase is from PsoUms, cxxxix. 15, “and in thy book 
were all my members written” : and tliat *s myMlf, and by “ the 
very book,^* I mean myself. 
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270. And make no, etc. , without making any, etc. 

280. Idke to . prosperity, in that resembling those who were 
ready to follow me when in prosperity. 

281. beguile, mislead. 

282. hlB, of him ; see Abb. § 218. 

284. wink, blink, as being unable to look upon such splendour. 

285. faced, countenanced, lent approval to. 

286. out-faced, looked down, put out of countenance ; cp. ii. 
//. VI. iv. 10. 49, See if thou canst outface me witli thy 
looks.” 

291. my face, i.e. as reflected in the mirror. 

292. The shadow ... sorrow, the unsubstantial image of sorrow 
in your mind ; your unreal sorrow ; op. above, ii. 2. 14, “ Kach 
substance of a grief hath twenty shadows.” 

293. The shadow ... face, the reflected image of your face ; c[v 
K. J. ii. 1. 498, “ The shadow of myself fonn’d in her eye.” 

290. external . . laxuente, outward demonstrations of grief con 

sistin^ of lamentations ; cp. Haml, i. 2. 80, These hut the 
trappings and the suits of woe.’* 

209. There, sc. in my soul : the auhatance, the reality. 

300. For thy ... that, for the bounty of you who, etc. ; for thy 

aa an antecedent of a relative, see Abb. § 218. 

308. to my flatterer, for my flatterer. 

317. good, well said : conveyers, cheats, thieves; to ‘convey' 
was a cant term for to steal; cp. M. W. i. 3. 32, “ Nym. i’hc 
gooil hunjour is to steal at a minute's rest. Pisf. ‘ Convey V 
wise it call. ‘ Steal ’ ! foh ! a fico for the phi-ase.” 

318.,, That rise ... fail, who, like thieves, are so clever in profit* 
ing by another’s loss. 

319. set down, fix, appoint. 

321. pageant, an allusion to the pageants or shows by which 
kings were entertained on festive occasions. 

322, 3. The woe’s ... thorn. Delius points out that this is a 
prophetic hint of the wars of the Roses. 

325. To rid ... blott by which we may free the realm of thi^ 
stain upon its honour, viz., Bolingbroke. 

328, 9. take .. Intents, bind yourselves by taking the holy 
sacrament not to divulge the intentions 1 may reveal to you* 

334. shall show, which shall show. 
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Act V. Scene I. 

2. To JollUB ... tower, according to tradition, tho Tower of 
i/>ndon was built by Julius Caesar; cp. R. JII, iii. 69-71, 
** /Viare. Did Julius Caesar build that place, my lord? RiicL\ 
He did, my gracious lord, begin that place : Which, since, 
Hiifceeding ages have re-edified.’^ Ul-erected, not ‘ badly built,' 
hat ‘built to be used for evil’ purposes, especially the confino- 
nient and execution of state prisoners. 

'i. flint bosom, stony-hearted bosom. 

6. Have, subjunctive ; sc. which does not seem probable. 

7. soft, wait, 

9. in pity, from pity. 

11. AJx, tboa ... stand, Ah, you, now only the bai'e outline of 
what old Troy once was, the mere skeleton of your former 

; probably with an allusion to the former name of I..ondon, 
1 rinovautum, i.e. new Troy, Somewhat similar is tho imagery 
111 Tennytjon’s Vision of AVn, iv. 125-8, ** I.*o, Gml’s likenoHa — tho 

groiui<l-plan — Neither modell’d, glazed, or framed : Buss me, 
thou rough sketch of man, Far too naked to be shamed ; ” though 
there it is a literal skeleton that is addressed. 

12. map of hoxumr, ima^o or picture of honouretl ^reatuo»H, 

but only the picture, not the reality. Elsewhere m Shake* 

‘ map,* when used in a figurative sense, generally means a 
real representation, impersonation, e.g. ii. If. Vl. iii. 1. 203, “in 
Ihy face I see The map of honour^' ; T. A . iii. 2. 12, “ Thou map 
oj »/w, that thou dost talk in signs,” said to iJivinia whose 
b>rjgue has been cut out. 

1 J- beatttooaa inn, stately dwelling-place ; prol^ably here not 
a tavern, though to this sense allusion is made in 1. 15, “an ale- 
house guest.’* 

H. liard-flavonr’d, harsh -featured ; see note on iv. 1. 168. 

15. When ... guest? when every common ale-house is full of 
^joicing. 

lb, 7. Join not... end; do not, by your passionate remrets, 
the grief which already rives my heart, to end my life too 
suddenly. j j * 

19, 20. Ptum wmeb ... tliii, from which being awakened, we 
hud that the reality is but this ; swom brotlier, “ an expression 
origit^ly derived from the freUerm jurcUi, who in the days of 
chivalry mutually bound themselves by oath to share each 
other’s fortune” (I^ce. Olwu.) ; cp. H. K ii. 1. 13. “well be 
^1 three $wom hroiher$ to France^* ; also M, A.i. 1. 73, and i. 
i F. ii. 4. 7. 
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21. NeceBBlty, distress, want of everything that makes life 
M'orth living. 

*22, Will keep a league, will maintain a peaceful union. 

2.‘1. clcister thee, shut yourself up ; * cloister,’ from O. F. 
clout re y Lat. claustrum^ a cloister, literally an enclosure ; 
religious house, convent, house devoted to a life of religious 
seclusion from the worhl. 

24. Our holy Uvea, we by spending our time in pious thoughts 
and deeds : a new world’s crown, a crown of happiness in a new 
world, vsv*. heaven. 

25. Which ... down, we by our irreligious lives having lost our 
earthly crown ; stricken, Shakespeare uses ‘struck,’ ‘strucken/ 

* stroken,’ ‘stricken,’ etc., as forms of the participle. 

20. in shape and mind, not only in outward appearance, .i 
change <luo to ‘ M'nsting sorrow,’ but also in mind. 

28. hath he been In thy heart, has he found his way to your 
heart, and paralyzed that? 

81. To be overpower’d, at being overpowered; the infinitivo 
used indefinitely : pupil- lUce, os a docile pupil. 

;i2. Take, accept. 

34. which axt, you who are. 

35. if aught but beasts, if my subjects had been anything 
more noble than mere beasts. 

37. Good sometime queen, good queen as you once were : pre- 
pare thee hence, prepare to set out hence for France ; the verb 
of motion omitted, as frequently. 

39. thy last Hying leaye, the last farewell that will be possible 
to you in life. 

42. Of woeful ... betid, of troublous times now lon^ since 
post ; “ ‘ betide ’ from M. E, prefix bi- or 6e-, and M. E. tuien^ to 
happen ... from A.S. tidan^ to happen. — A.S. tid^ a tide, time, 
hour” (Skeat, Ely, Diet,), 

43. to quit their grlefii, to requite the sad stori^ they have 
told ; to ‘ quit,’ in this sense, is very frequent in Shakespeare. 

44. tale of me, my story ; on the pronoun for pronominal 
adjective, and the introduction of *of ’ in the case of an objective 
getiitive, see Abb. § 225. 

45. And send, and thus send. 

46. For why, for indeed ; see Abb. § 75 : the eenaelees hrands, 
etvtn the burning logs of wood which have no feeling : Will 
sympathise, will show sympathy for your sorrows by exuding 
moisture which will put the fire out; cp. Temp, iii, 1. 19, ‘‘Pray 
set it down (his burden of logs) and rest you ; when it bums, 
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Twill weep for having wearied you.” For this transitive use of 
sympatliize, cp. G. E. v, 1. 397, “ That by this symjxUhizcd one 
ih^y’s error Have suffer’d wrong.” 

47. moving tongue,' which melts to tears those who listen 

to it. • 

48. fire, a dissyllable. 

49. And some, i.e. of the brands ; some coal-black, some by 
l>ecomin^ coal-black in colour : ashes, an allusion to the practice 
<>f strewing ashes on the head os a sign of repentance or great 
grief ; coal-black, to the wearing of black garments. Delius com- 
ptires /C. */, iv. 1. 110, 1, “The breath of heaven hath blown his 

Spirit out. And atrew’d repentant ashes on his head.” 

5.3. there is... you, measures have been taken, arrangements 
made ; cp. OM. v. 2. 7*2, ** No, his mouth is stopp'd ; Honest 
lago hath ta'en order- for ’t ” ; R. Hi. iv. 2. 53, “1 will ta.ke 

order for her keeping close.” 

54. all swift speed, all the speed that can possibly be made. 

55, 6. thou ladder ... throne, you who have helped Bolingbrokc 
to mount my throne. 

58. gathering head, becoming ripe ; the figure is from a l>oU 
growing to a head; cp. Temp. v. 1. 1, “ Now does my project 
gather to a head Ham. iv. 4. 27, “ This is the imposthume of 
much wealth and peace. That inward breaks.” See ii- //. I V. iiL 
1. 57-79, where Henry the Fourth (Bolingbroke) refers to the 
fulfilment of Richard’s prophecy. 

59. Shall ... cormptioa, shall burst forth in a putrid discharge, 
i. e. shall show itself in an outburst of treasonable violence. 

61. helping him to mil, seeing that you helped him to all. 

62. which know’st, since you know. 

63. To plant, as a tree; cp. above, iv. 1. 127 : again, on the 
other han^ 

64. Being . . . nrg’d, on the smallest provocation ; ne'er, for an 
explanation of ‘ never * where we should use * ever,* see Abb. % 52. 
Here there is a confusion between * though you were so little 
urged that you had never before been urged to little,' and * though 
you may nev'er have been so little urged as in this supposed case. * 

65. To pluck him headlong, to root him up and cast him bead- 
long ; headlong. “ There were some adverbs in O. E., originally 
dative feminine singular, ending in driM, -utipa, dinga, dunga, 
A few of these, wi^ont the daHve suffix, exist under the form 
ding or dong, as headdof^ (O. E. heedtinge), ndding, gidelong, 
darkling {darHong), JlaUing and fiatlong (Morris, Hist, OuU, 
etc., §311). 

66. co nv o r U , turns ; for thhi Intmositive sense, eg, M. A 

o 
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1. 123, “Courtesy itself must cmvert to disdain, if you come in 
her presence.** 

67. one or both, 9C. of these ** wicked friends.” 

68. worthy danger, danger well merited*. 

69. and t&ere an end, and that’s enough of the subject ; cp. 
Mach, iii. 3. 80 ; Vymh. iii. 1. 84. 

74. unldis the oath, cancel by a kiss, as by a kiss it was rati- 
fied ; for the custom of giving a kiss at marriage, cp. T, S, iii. 

2. 180, 1. 

76. I towards the north, I going towards, etc. Properly, we 
should have had * me,’ i.e. sending me. 

77. pines the clime, afflicts the climate ; cold and slclmeM is 
to be taken as a single thought ; to * pine * in this tmnaitive 
sense is not found elsewhere in Shakesp^re, though in V , 

602 we have it with a cognate accusative, “poor birds ^ 
surfeit by the eye and pine the maw” ; clime, or climate, (1) **• 
belt of the earth’s surface contained lietween two given parallels 
of latitude, (2) a regiou considered with reference to its atmo- 
spheric comlitions, (3) condition of a region or country in relation 
to such conditions, especially as they affect human, animal, or 
vegetable life. 

78. set forth in pomp, sent on her journey with all pomp and 
magnificence. 

80 Hallowmas, “the feast of All Malloxcs or All Sainte...a 
familitiT abbi*eviation for All Mallows* Mass = the ma^ 
of All Saints ... here hallows* is the genitive plural of M. 
hahwey or Aoiirc, a saint” (Skeat, Ely. Diet ) ; the f^t of MX 
Saints is the Ist November, the beginning of winter ; the 
short’st of day, the shortest of days, the 21 at of I>ecemb©r, mia- 
winter. 

84. That were ... policy. To do that would be for Bolingbroke 
to show some love towards you, but little good policy as i^gai^ 
himself ; since then Richard would ha\*e facilitms for plotting 
against him, which he would not have if kept in England. 

86. So two, ... woe, so that two, by weeping together, might 
make one woe. 

83. Better ... near, it is better that we should he far from each 
other than, being near in place, he no nearer xneet^ ; for nwT, 
nearer, cp. above, iii. 2. 84 ; and for the, the ablative the 
demonstrative, see Abb. | 94. 

89. count ... tlghi, meaaure the distance ymi go by the numb^ 

of sighs you breathe. 

90. So longest ... moana. In that way the one who goes hugest 
(sc. 1) will have to make the moeit tnoana. Fmr Ihe omiaskm <a 
< the * before longeut way, see Abb. S 82. 
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91. Twice ... groan, twice for every etep I take, I will groan 
(and so make the number of my groans equal to yours). 

92. piece the way out, len^hen it ; cp. Lear^ ill. 6. 2, ** I will 
piec*: out the comfort with what addition I can. 

03. wooing, courting. 

91. Since, wedding it, since in the wedding of it, t.#». when we 
come to take it for the rest of our lives, as husbands and wives 
take each other in marriage. 

95. and dumbly part, and then let us separate without more 
words. 

96. mine, my heart. 

97. ’twere no good part, it would l>e no real kindness. 

98. To take ... heart, to take upon myself the keeping of your 
heart, for, by so doing, I should be certain to kill it witli grief. 

99. now I have ... again, now that you have given me back my 
own heart. 

101. We make ... delay, we make woe proud by this loving 
lingering; cp. iii. 3. 163, ** Or shall we play the wantom with our 
woes ? ** 

102. the rest ... say, let the rest be expressed by the sorrow wo 
feel ; cp. M, V, ii. 3. 10, ** tears exhibit my tongue.” 


Scene II. 

2. When weeping ... off, when for tears you could not finish 

your story ; the line Is parenthetical- 

3. our two oousina, Richard and Bolingbroko. 

4. leave, leave off. 

4-6. At that... head, at the point where I was telling you 
about the rude, lawless hands throwing dust, etc. 

7. aa X said, as 1 was saying. 

9. Which hie... know, which seemed to be conscious of the 
ambitious character of ite rider. 

12-7. yon would ... BOUsgliroka, you would have thought tlnat 
the windows crowded with people, and the walls covered with 
tapestry, were speaking, ao umd were the shouts of welcome. 

14. eaaamonta, windowa ; properly the frame forming a window, 
or part of a window, which opened on hinges attached to the up* 
right ai de o f the hnune in wtuch it was fixed ; A/. A'. />. iii. 

I. 67, “Why, then may you have a oosemeitt of the great chamber 
Window, where we play, open ” ; thalr desiriiig ejrea, their eyea 
an aiixitm to b^old hfin^ 
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17. Jesu, see note on iv. 1. 93. 

19. Bespoke, addressed ; the other meaning (the only one now 
in use) is to order or engage for some future time. 

21. still, continually. 

22. the T^ttillst, during this time ; ‘ whilst ’ is really ‘ whiles,* 
the genitive of ‘ while,’ = time, with an excrescent after s, os 
in arnongH-tf amids-t. 

24. well-graced, popular, in favour with the audience, and also 
well-skilled in his art. 

25. Idly, inattentively. 

20. Thinking . . tedious, thinking that all he utters is but 
wearisome and idle talk. 

31. such gentle sorrow, such meek signs of sorrow. 

32. Hla face ... smiles, smiles and tears all the while striving 
for mastery in his face. 

33. badges, marks ; cp. M. A. i. 1. 23, “Even so much that 
joy could not show itself modest enough without a badge of bit- 
terness,” t.e. tears : patience, patient endurance ; a trisyllable. 

34. for some strong purpose, for some great purpose of His 
own, which is hidden from us. 

35. perforce, of necessity. 

30. barbarism itself, the most savage cmelty. 

38. To whose . . contents, whose high will sets a limit to our 
desires, and must be calmly acquiesced in. For bound, cp. 
AT. J. ii. 1. 442, “ O, tw'o such silver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the l>ank8 that hound them tn.” 

40. Whose state ... allow, whose ina^^ty and claim to honour 
I for ever recognize; allow, from “ F. aitouer ... to let out to 
hire, to appoint or set down a proportion for expence ... — Ix)w 
Lat. cdlocarty to admit a thing as proved ”... (Skeat, Kty. Did.), 

41. Aumerle that was, he who was once Aumerle, but is so no 
longer. Steevons quotes Holinshed, “ The Dukes of Aumerle ^ 
Surrey and Exeter, were, by an act of Henry’s first parliaifient, 
deprived of their dukedoms, but were allowed to retain their 
earldoms of Hutland^ Kent, and Huntingdon. ” 

42. Bat that is lost, but that title is forfeited. 

44. I am ... truth, 1 in jiarliament have become surety for his 
sincerity. 

45. fealty, fidelity ; which words are doublets. 

46. 7. who are . . . spring ? w^ho are they that now adorn this 
new>made court qf the king as violets adorn the green lap of 
earth in early spring ? 
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48. nor I ... not, the double negative emphasizing the asser' 
lion. 

49 lief, gladly ; literally an adjective = dear, beloved. 

/30. bear you well, conduct yourself with prudence., 

o‘2. hold ... triumphs? do those tournaments and puldio shows 
hold good? i.e. are they to come off; Justs, or jousts, from the 
\t;rh to ‘joust ’ or ‘just/ to tilt, or encounter on liorsehack, the 
original sense being merely to meet or ajjproach, tlien to meet or 
approach in a hoatue sense. 

5.*}. For aught I know, for anything I know to the contrary. 

r>() What seal ... hosom ? the seals to ancient documents wore 
attao.hetl by slips of parchment, cp. JR.J, iv'. 1. .'>6 ; without, otit.'^idc 

r>S. No matter . . it : then, if it is nothing, it ilocs not matter 
who sees it ; see, subjunctive. 

59. I will be satisfied, I am determined to have my doubts 
satisHed. 

G‘2. I would not have seen, I would rather sliould not bo 
seen. 

<33. which for ... see, and I for some reasons mean U> see it. 

64. What should you fear ? what can you possibly fear. 

00. ’gainst the triumph day, in anticipation of, prejiaration for, 
tlie day when the revels arc to be iield. 

07. 8. Bound to niTnuftif .. bound to? i.e. it is all nonsense 
talking of a bond for gay apparel ; if he ha<l executed such a 
lw)nd,Tie would not be carrying it about his person, but voultl 
liave made it over to the tradesman to whom he was l>ound. 

70. I may not, I caimot ; see Abb. §310, for ‘may' w^ith a 
negative. 

75. God for his mercy, see note on i. 2. 40. 

79. appeach, imiKJOcb; “appeach represents an earlier anp^che 
. Eng. or A. Fr. form of enfjeche-r. — Lat. impedtrare^ to catch 
by the feet, entangle ”... (Murray. Eng, Virt.). 

81. I will not peace, I will not hold my peace. 

82. he content, do not worry yourself. 

82, 3. It Is . . answer, it is but something for which my life 
must pay the penalty. 

85. amazed, confounded, bewildered ; see note on L 3. 81. 

86. villain ! to the servant who enters with the Duke’s boots. 

89 thine own, i.e. son. 

510. Have we more sons? The Cl. Pr. Edd. point out that the 
Duke had at least one more son, Richard, who appears as Earl 
of (kunbridge in the play of Henry V. 
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91. I8 not ... time? has not the period during which I was 
capable of bearing children been exnausted by time, i e. am 1 
not past child-bearing ? 

92, £rom mine age, from me in my old age. 

95. fond* foolish. 

97. here, i.e. whose names are entered in this document. 

98. interchangeably ... hands, in mutual compact have signed 
their nanjes, pledging themselves, etc. 

90. He shall be none, i.e. of those who will do this deed. 

100. then what... him? then it will matter nothing to him 
what they do. 

102. groan'd for him, suffered the pains of child-birth in 
bearing him. 

104. Thy mind, your meaning ; w'hat is in your mind. 

no. unruly, ungovernable, refusing submission to your 
husband. 

111. After, Aomerle I Follow him: his horse, one of his 
horses. 

112. Spur post, spur your horse to its greatest speed; for 
post, here an adverb, see note on i. 1. 66. 

116, I douht ... ride, I feel sure of being able to ride. 


Scene III. 

1. unthrifty, reckless, wild ; son, afterwards Henry the Fifth, 
who in reality was at this time only twelve years old. 

3. If any plague , . he, the first allusion to that retribution the 
shadow of w hich was so constantly over Henry the Fourth and 
his son. 

4. I would to Qod, *‘<o in the phrase ‘I would to Go<l ’ may 
mean * near, ” * in the sight of * ; or there may be a meaning ‘ I 
should desire (even carrying my desire) to God* ... Possibly, how- 
ever, this phr^ may be nothing but a corruption of the more 
correct idiom, ‘ Would God that”** (Abb. § 190). 

6. at Loudon, wo should now say in London,* as when speak- 
ing of countries or very large places. 

6. For there ... firtquent, for such placee are his constant 
resort ; the verb is generally used transitively, and even here the 
word there is equivalent to * those places.* 

7. unrestaralned, licentious, acknowledging no restraint ; com- 
panions, here, as frequently in Shakespeare, used in a bad sense, 
as we now use * fellows,* 
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9. beat our watcb, belabour our watchmen ; a pastime carried 
on to much later times, the watchmen, or constables, of former 
’lays being few in number and frequently old and incapable, as 
they are represented in Much Ado about Sothiug : passengers, 
those who walk the streets ; cp. ii. H. VI. iii. 1. ltJ9, “Or foul 
felonious thief that fleeced poor pasatnyerB. ** 

10. Wblcb, 08 to which ; Dyce and Staunton follow l^)po in 
reading ‘ while * ; wanton, probably here a substantive, as in 
K. J. V. 1. 70, “A cockerM silken xcanion'^ ; Cymb'. iv. 2. 8, 
“ But not 80 citizen a wanton." 

11. Takes., honour, makes it a point of honour; considers 
himscdf bound in honour by the ties of comradeship. 

1 3. some two days since, a day or two ago. 

15. the gallant, ironically. 

18. wear It as a favour, in tournaments it was customary for 
the combatants to wear a glove, sleeve, scarf, etc., given them by 
the lady of their love whose champion they represented them- 
selves to be : and with that, and wearing that in his helmet. 

20. As ... desperate, equally dissolute and reckless is ho; 
through both, t.€. his dissoluteness and recklessness. 

21. some sparks ... hope, some Indications of more hopeful 
things : elder years, increasing years. 

22. May ... forth, may bring to a happy birth ; cp. J. C. v. 3. 
70, ** O error, soon conceivetl Thou never comest unto a happy 
birth.” 

24, 5. What means ... wildly? what is the reason of our 
cousin staring and looking so w'ildly ? 

27 . To have, that I may be allowed to have. 

32. Unless a pardon, t.e. be promised me. 

34. If OB the first, if the fault was of the former nature, t.e. 
(me of intention only ; see Abb. 181 : how heinous e’er, how'ever 
heinous, 

35. To Win thy after-love, in order to secure your love for the 
future. 

36. turn tlie key, sc. to lock the door ; but also, and more 
commonly, to unlock, e.ff. Macb. ii. 3. 2. 

41. make thee safe, put it out of your power to injure me by 
killing you; cp. Temp. iii. 1. 21, “Hes safe for these thi^ 
hours.” 

43. secure, over-confldent ; see note on ii. 1 . 266. 

44. for love, out of love : treason, in calling him “fool- hardy.** 

48. arm ns, prepare ourself. 

49. Pemae, examine, read ov^ ; properly to use tborouglily. 
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50. ttiat my ... sbov, which owing to my hskste (».c. to my 
being out of breath from the haste I have made) prevents my 
showing ; see 1. 47. For the omission of ‘ to ' before the verb, 
see Abb. § Ji49. 

51. pass'd; already pronounced ; cp. H. V. v. 2. 82. 

53. My heart ... hand, though I signed the paper, my heart is 
not in conjvinction with my handwriting ; cp. above, v. 2. 98, 

And interchangeably set clown their hancis.” 

54. ere thy hand... down, before your hand appended your 
signature. 

57. to pity him, to show him the mercy promised. 

01. sheer, clear; the original meaning of the word. Steevens 
quotes The Faery Queen, lii. 2. 44, “Who having viewed in a 
founUxin nheer Her face.” 

02, 3. From whence ...himself! from which source is derived 
this stream that litis chosen to flow through muddy channels, 
and of its own accord has polluted itself, i.e. your son, thougli 
sprung from a father of sucn unsullied honour, has preferred to 
associate witli traitors, and thus, of his own doing, has con- 
taminated himself, 

64. Thy overflow . . . had ; the excess of virtue in you turns to 
evil in him ; for converts, see v. 1. 66. 

65. 6. And thy ... son. And this same abundance of goodness 
in you aliall serve to wipe out this deadly, stain in your son who 
htis deviated from the path of honour ; the metaphor from a 
stream is kept up in abundant, from Iiat. ahundare, to overflow. 
For digressing, cp. R, J. iii. 3. 127, ** Digressing from the valour 
of a man.” 

67. So «haU ... tiawd ; in that way (if you allow my virtue to 
condone his vice) my \^ue will but give facilities for his in- 
dulglng in vice. 

68. And h« ... shame, and he by his shame shall dissipate 
the honour which I, by my actions, have laid up. 

66. their ... gold, the gold which their fathers have scraped 
together, have acquired by such pains and self-denial. 

70. MCine hommr ... dies, my honour lives only in the death of 
his diidionour, «.«. unto his disbmiour Is purged away, my honour 
has no true life. 

71* Or my ... llM, or» 1 miy say» X live diwachd in his dis- 
honour. . 

72. lnhlshie,inaUowinghimto liim^ gtvUlk hte lireiMlby 
givings otd. 3^ the terudnhtion tee 372. 

73 ; 
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80. 'The Begrgar and the Kln^ / a reference to the ballad of 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid^ the story of which is alludetl 
to in L, L, L. iv. 1. 66 ; ii. //. IV. v. 3. 106. 

81. dangerous, in* intention ; said with sonic sarcasm. 

83. whosoever pray, i.e. even if it be the mother of tfie criminal ’ 
that prays. 

84. More sins ... may. The result of this forgiveness will 
prohalily l>e that more sins will thrive, succeed in their objects. 

85. 0. This fester’d ... confound. If this corrupted joint ho 
cut away, the rest of the body will remain healthful ; while tliis 
I>eing left untouched w'ill disease the rest of the boily. 

88. Love ... can, love which does not love its own flesh and 
Mood cannot possibly love another ; if ho has no love for his 
ovm son, you may be sure that his profession of love for yourself 
U not to be trusted. Shakespeare probably hotl in his mind the 
passage in i. John, iv. 20, “ If a man say, I lo%*o God, and hateth 
«is brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth not his brother w'honi 
he liath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ? ” 

89. Wliat dost ... here ? What do you do here? What busi- 
ness have you to be here ? 

90. 9tiaU . . . rear ? Do you hope to give life again to a traitor ? 

91. liege, see note on i. 1. 129. 

9.3. walk upon my knees, i.e. will never rise up, but move 
from place to place upon her knees, instead of her feet, until her 
«ou is pardoned. 

91^ And never ... sees, and never look upon the daylight that 
hehcdda thcwe who are happy ; i.e. live a life of seclusion, as in a 
convent. 

97^ ffnto, in addition to, ioining with her ; cp. A. K L. i. 2. 
^50, ** I should have given nim t^rs unio entreaties.” 8o ' to ’ 
frequently. 

98, bended be, are bent. 


flrom bis moutli, not from bis heart ; cp. Macb. v. S. 27, 
* Curses, not loud but deep, nunah^honow^ breath.” 
would be denied, is willing to be refused. 

107* false bypocilmr, or. in motonding to prefer your safety 

^ ouA-pngr, OQtwdg|i in eameetness. 

An ii;, see Ald»* f 109. ipiy tongue to teatflu, with the duty 
fj py y ed ^ yqftm »be of teeimiing you to speak. 

A i^te. way ot JO^idiig a 
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request. For the e sonant in pardonne, cp. K. J. v. 2 104 
“ ‘ i ive leroi /’ when I have bank’d their towns.” In one of Hey- 
wood 8 Epilogues we have, “But Vive, vive le Roy, vive la 
l^jyne, where the final e must be sonant twice at all events. 
Abbott (§ ^89) gives other instances. 


120. teach pardon, i.e. the word * pardon’ (in the French 
sense), to destroy pardon (in the English sense). 

121. sour, sour-teinpercd, morose. 


122. That aet’st ... word I who oppose the word 
English) against itself (in French). 


pardon (in 


123. as ’tls current, in the sense which it bears. 

124. Choppy, changing, t.e. the meaning which the wonl 
nears m hmglish ; cp. the phrase 'chopping and changing,’ and 

the wind chops, i.c. veers roimd to another point. In its tran- 
sitive sense the word is most common in the phrase to ‘chop 
logic, t.€. to exchange logical arguments and terms, to reiison 
argumentatively. 

tongue there, i.c. in your eye, give it the same 
inclination that your eye has. 

128. to rehearse, to recite ; literally to repeat (c.f/. a part, os 
aoU>r8 do). > 

131. as Qod ... me, as I trust Goii will pardon me. 

132. O happy ... knee ! O blessed advantage gained by, etc. 

133. Yet ... fear, my fear makes me still sick. 

134. twain, two persons ; see note on i. 1. 50. 

135. With aU my heart, from the bottom of my heart. 

137. for, as regards/ trusty, ironically. 

138. eonsortoil crew, traitors who have thrown in their lot to- 
gether ; ‘ crew ’ when not used of a ship’s company has generally 
a contemptuous sense. 


139. at the heels, closely; cp. i?. ///. iv. 
destruction dog thee cU the Seefs.” 


1. 40. 


“Death and 


140. help ... powers, help to arrange for the despatch of 
separeto armed force* ; amrma, Uke • eeparate," ultimately comes 
Irom the Lat. separate; we have the sininilar * power ^ In the 
same sense in ii. 2. 124, iii. Sl 63. 


han^* ^ will hase them, without my getting them into tny 

145. and prove ymi true, and may you prove loyal* 

146. Came ... new, i.e, I hope to chan^your old nature to a 

new erne ; to you give up such as these you have 
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Scene IV. 

1. Dld’st thou ... spake, for the redundant object, see Abb. 

§4i4. • 

2. will rid, who will rid. 

3. Was It not so ? was it not that he said ? 

5. orged it, dwelt forcibly upon it. 

7. wlstly, wistfully ; with an earnest and meaning look. Ac- 
cording to Skeat, wlstly is probably a corruption or the M. E. 

certainly, verily, exactly, whence the senses of ‘atten- 
tively,* etc., may have arisen ; whilst ‘ wistfully ’ is probably a 
corruption of ‘ wishfully. ’ 

8. As who should say, as one who should say ; cp. Mach. iii. 0. 

42 ; jlf. K. i. 2. 45 ; Shakespeare probably understood mho in 

this idiom as a relative, but it was also used as:=any one ; see 
Abb. § 257. 

9. dlYoroe .. heart, free my heart from this terror. 

11. rid, make away with; cp. Temp, i. 2. 364, “The red 
plague rirf you. ** 


Scene V. 

1, 2. I have .. world ; I have been endeavouring to work out a 
comparison between my prison and the world in general. 

3. for be c a u se, a pleonasm common in Shakespeare’s day. 

5. hammer it out, manage it in some way or other, whatever 
trouble it may cost me. 

6. 1 11 prove, I will make ; my brain shall by my efforts prove. 

7. these two beget, these two thtUi beget. 

8. Etm-tiresHfug, continually breeding ; cp. Temp, iii. 3. 64, 

the waters.*^ 

9. people, shall f^ple : tide htUe world, t.e. of himself, his 
* microcosm,* as in Car* IL 1. 68. 

10. ha hnmoeuns ... woorld, wiUi thoughts as capricious, dis- 
satiafied, as are the, etc. 

13. scniplee, obstacles, difficul^es. 

13, 14. end do set ... word, snd oppose one text of Holy Writ 
sgai]^ another. 

Vk *00111% Ititle ones.* 8ee MarK x. 14, “Sidfer the little 
to oe^ onto foHdd them not; lor of sodi is 

the Idngdm heot^ 
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16, 7. ‘ It ia ... eye.’ See Mattheto, xix. 24, “ And again I say 
unto you, It ia easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Here Richard says that the words of the* two texts are op{>osed 
t<> each other ; the postern, literally a ‘ back-gate,’ and so a 
small one ; needle’s, to be scanned, if not written, ‘ neelds,’ as in 
M, i\\ D. iii. 2. 204, K, J. v. 2. 157. Cp. also K, J. v. 4. 11, 

“ (JiUhread the rude eye of rebellion.” 

18, 0. Thoug^hts .. wonders, ambitious thoughts conceive im- 
probable wondei*s ; for the insertion of the superfluous pronoun, 
see Abb. § 243 : how these, etc., for instance, now these, etc. 

21. my ragged prison wadis, these rough walls of my prison ; 
ill ap^iosition with, and explanatory of, this hard world. Cp, 
ii. //. IV.t Indiiction, 35, “ Ajid this worm-eaten hold of rafjjtd 
stone.” 

22. And, ... pride, and, since they (the nails) are unable to do 
so, they (tlie thoughts) die unre]:)entant in their sin of pride. 

23. content, contentment. 

25. Nor shall not, the double negative adding emphasis : silly, 
simple. 

2(i. refuge their shame, And an excuse for their disgrace ; in 
their disgrace take refuge in the thought that, etc. 

27. have, sc. sat. 

28. a kind of ease, a sort of relief. 

29,30. Besuring . . . like. In their comiiariaon saddling their 
own misfortunes on the Imck, etc., and so relieving themselves. 

34. And so I am, used in a double sense ( 1 ) and that I at once 
become in iiimgination, (2) and that ia really the case with me. 

.30. Then . . . again, sc. in imagination : by and by, a short while 
after, 

38. And stndght am nothing, and immediately I am (in 
imagination^ as well as in reality) nothing. 

39. but man, merely a mortal man. 

41. With being nothing, by dying. 

42. keep time, do not play out of time. 

43. When time ia brohe, when (musical) time is not kept ; for 
broke, see Abb. § 343. proportion, the Cl. Pr. Edd. compare i?. 
J. ii. 4. 22, “He fights as you sing prick-song, Keeps time, 
distance, and propertion.*' 

44. in the muslo, as r^pards the music. 

45-8. And here ... broke. And here, in this prison, I have that 
delicate sense of hearing which enables me to find fault with 
want of harmony when caused by a string Hiat ta not in unison. 
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but, in regard to the harmony of my state when I was king, had 
not that nice sense which would recognize the discord that was 
in my kingdom ; to hear my true time broke, to i^rceive the 
bi caking of that time which should have been propeny kept. 

50. his numbering dock, its clock which tells the hours. 

51. My thoughts are minutes, my thoughts are the minutes 
that go to make up the hour. 

51, 2. and with sighs ... watch, the sighs accompanying my 
thoughts are as the ticking of a pendulum, and, as they arc 
ilrawn, convey to my eyes, that represent the dial, the prcigress 
<*f the watch they keep. Schmidt explains watches as “the 
marks of the minutes on a dial-plate” ; but these could hardly 
he said to be “jarred on” unless the dial was a movable one 
with a fixed hand ; the word seems rather to allude to the record 
of time by the old watchmen. For Jar, cp. W. T. i. 2. “1 

love thee not a jar o' the clock behind What lady she her lord. ” 

53 a dial’s point, the hand of a clock or watch. 

54. still, ever. 

55. sir, a word often used in soliloquy when the spc/iker 
addresses himself as audience. 

57. the bell, upon which the hour is struck in clocks : 
Bigbs, going with minutes ; tears, with times ; groaiu, with 

hOTurs. Tms seriea of fanciful similes is thus explained by 

Henley : “It should l>e recollected that there are three ways in 
which a clock notices the progress of time, viz., by the vibration 
of the mndulum, the index on the dial, and the striking of the 
hour. To these the king, in his compassion, severally alludes ; 
his sighs corresponding to the Jarring of the pendulum, which at 
the tune that it watches or numliers the seconds, marks also 
their progress in minutes on the dial or outward watch, to which 
the king compares his eyes ; and the want of figures is supplied 
by a succession of tears, or <to use an expression of Milton) minuie 
drops: his l^ger, by as regularly wiping these away, performs 
the office of the diala point : — his clamorous groans are the sounds 
that tell the hour ”... 

68. BunB ... joy, hurries on bringing joy to BoHngbroke, not 
to me ; *.c. the faster my time goes, the better plea**€»d is Boling- 
broke. 

fiO. bfji Jack o’ tlie dock, an aut<miaton, outside the clocks of 
former days, holding a m^et in its hand with which^ by the 
action of the machmery, it is made to strike the belL The 
figure is sometimes to be seen nowadays in imitations of the 
antique. 

61 . nuuig, maddens. 
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02. For though ... wits. Bucknill, The Mad Folk of Shakes^ 
pearty pp. 223, 4, refers to i. Samuel ^ xvi., and ii. KiiiffSy iii., as 
the earliest record of the effect of music upon madmen ; and 
speaks of its use in modern times as being sometimes beneficial, 
though the effects are rarely lasting : for hblp, see Abb. § 343, 

03. In me It seems, judging from my own exi)erience : wise 
men, men in possession of their wits. 

04. Ills heart, the heart of him. 

0(). Is a strange ... world, is a strange ornament for any one to 
wear in this world which so universally hates me ; brooch, an 
oriianient worn in the hat, scarf, etc. Cp. .Tonson, 'T*he. I^oetas^ter, 
i. 1, *^hono 2 ir\'t a good brooch to wear in a man's liat at all times.*' 

07. Thai^, noble peer ; said in good-humoured irony ; so in 
i. If. IV. ii. 4. 14, 5, Hostess. “O Jesu, my lord the prince! 
Prince. How now, my lady the hostess 1 *’ 

08. The cheapest ... dear, said with a pun on the words 
“royal,** a coin worth ten shillings, and a “noble,*’ worth six 
shilling and eightpence ; a ‘groat* was fourpence, hence 
the difference between the ‘noble* and the ‘royal* was ten 

; and aays Hichard, the cheaper of the two of them, the 

noble,’ =. twenty groats, is not worth more than half that sum, 
i.f. that he and tne groom have greatly come down in the world. 
Toilet quotes the joke made by Queen Eliziabeth which Shake- 
speare has here borrowed: “Mr. John Blower, in a sermon 
before her majesty, first said, * My royal Queen,' and a little 

after» ‘My no6te Queen.’ Upon which says the Queen, ‘What, 
am I ton groats worse than l was ? ’ ” The same pun occurs in 
i. H. I V. ii. 4. 317, “ Hoet. There is a nobleman of the court at 

door who would speak with you ... Prince. Oiv*e him as much 
as will make him a royal man. *’ 

69. Wbat art tbou? for ‘what’ where we should use ‘who,’ 
see Abb. § 254. 

70. That sad dog, that sullen-looking fellow. 

71. to malce znisfortuxie live, ».«. by keeping me alive. 

76. jroam’d, grieved ; from A.S. yrman, to meve, ‘ yearn * = 
to desire stroii^y, being from A.S. gynum, to be desirous. For 
this transitive sense, cp. AT, ir. iii. 6. 45, and for the imjpersonal 
use, II. V. iv. 3. 20. 

’ 78. roan Barbary, the roan -coloured (reddish-brown) horse 

named Barbary. Steevens thinks this story of Roan l^rbary 
was probably an invention of Shakespeare’s. 

80, dress’d, groomed. 

82. How ... blm? how did the horse bear him ? 

85. Jade, see note on iii. 3L J179 l 
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87. Would he not stumble ? was he not ready to stumble ? 

88. Since ... fall, t.e. he ought to have done so, for pride must 

have a faU. ^ 

90. Forgiyeness, I ask your forgiveness ; rail on, abuse. 

94. gaU’d, as a horse is by the spur : Jauncing may mean 
hard ndintj, as Cotgrave explains ‘To stir a horse in the 
stable till he sweat withal,' or as our to jaunt ” (Staunton). 

95. give place, make room : here is no longer stay, you must 
not stay here any longer. 

90. ’tia time ... away, i.e. or else you will be ill treated by 
tliose here, who all hate me. 

97. What my ... say. Cp. alwve, v. i. 102, “the rest let 

sorrow say.” 

98. to fall to, to l>egin your meal. 

99. Taste, in old days, for fear of poison being mixed with the 

food or drink, it M’aa customary for the dishes, etc., set l>efore a 
sovereign to be tasted in his presence by a servant ap{M>inted for 
the purpose; cp- K, J. v. C. “who did taite to him?” ; wont, 

aecustoined. 

103. is Stale, is vapid, has lost all taste to me. 

105. what means ... assault? what does death mean by assault- 
ing me in this barbarous way ? i.e. what do you mean by assault- 
ing me in this murderous fa^iion ? 

100. thy death’s instrument, the instrument of your death. 

109. atuggtn, causes to totter; this transitive sense is used 

figuratively in H. VIII. ii. 4. 112. 

112. gross, heavy ; a contrast to the lightness of the spirit, 

115. spill’d, i.e. quenched the valour and spilt the blood. 

116. did well, sc. in killing him. 

118. the rest, the bodies of those slain by the king. 

SCKKE VI. 

3. Clcester, written in full ‘Cirencester,’ but pronounced 
‘ Cicester.* 

6. state, majesty*. 

8. Salisbury, Spencer, so the folios, in agreement with Holin' 
shed. The fitet quarto gives “ Oxford, Salisbury, Blunt,” etc. 

0. taking, capture. 

10. At largs discoursed, set forth fully in all particulars. 

12. And to... gains, and will reward you adequately to your 
merite. 
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15. consorted, see note on v. 3. 138. 

18. wot, know. 

22. to abide, to suffer; more properly ‘aby,’ from M.E, 
ahyerit A.S. dhicgany to pay for ; ‘ abide,’ *=- wait for, being from 
A.S. dbidait 

25. some reverend room, some religious place. 

26. More ... hast, other than that you already possess; Joy, 
enjoy : cp. ii. //. VI. iv. 9. 1, “Was ever king that joy'd an 
earthly throne ? ” 

27. So as ... strife, provided you live peacefully, you may die 
without molestation. 

31. Thy burled fear, him who when living was dreaded by you, 
but who now is in his coffin ; cp. v. 4. 2. 

34 6. for thou ... land, for by your murderous hand you have 
done a deed which will bring reprotich upon, etc. 

37. From . . deed, it was in accordance with your own words 
that I did this deed. 

40. him murdered, him who has been murdered. 

41. for thy labour, as a reward for your pains. 

46. That blood . , . grow ; that I should need to be watered by 
the blood of my enemies in order to prosper. 

47. that, that which. 

48. sullen, gloomy ; incontinent, immediately ; cp. OM. iv. 3. 
12, “He says no will return inconUnent.'' 

40. to the Holy Land, i.e. on a crusade, in the hope of atoning 
for his crime in having desired Richard’s death. 
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Cozening, ii 2. 69. 
Ctmning, L 3. 113. 
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D 

Danger, i. 1. 13. 
Decoivable, ii. 3. 84. 
Defend, i. 3. 18. 
Depose, i. 5. 30. 
Determinate, i. 3. 150. 
Dispark VI, iii. 1. 23. 
Disposition, ii. 2. 4. 


E 

Ear (vb.), iii. 2. 212. 
English fotists, i. 3. 67. 
Entertain, iii. 2. 4. 
Envy, i. 2, 21. 

Exactly, i. 1. 140. 
Expedience, ii. 1. 287. 
Expedient, i. 4. 30. 


F 

Fall (trs. vb.), iii, 4. 104. 
Fantastic, i, 3, 209. 

Fare (vb.) ii. 3. 23. 
Favours, iv. 1. 168. 

Foil, i. 3, 265. 

Forfond, iv. 1. 129. 
Fretted, iii. 3, 167. 


G 

Gage, i. 1. 69. 

Gathering head, v, 1. 58. 
Oloso, ii. 1. 12. 

Gnarling, i. 3. 292, 
Gored, H 3. 60. 


H 

Hallowmas, v. 1. 80. 
Hanlly, ii. 4. 2. 
Havisht, iv. 1. 254, 
Headlong, v. 1. 65. 
Heinous, iv. 1. 131. 


I > 

Impeach, i. 1. 170. 
Impress, iii. 1. 25. 
Imp out, ii. 1 . 292. 
Incontinent, v. 6. 48. 
Indifferent, ii. 3. 116. 
Inhabitable, i. 1. 65. 
Inherit, ii. 1. 83. 
Inward, ii. 2. 11. 


J 

Jack-o’-the-clock, v. 5. 60, 
Jar, V. 5. 51. 

Jauncing, v. 6. 94. 

Jewels, 1 . 3. 270. 

Jewry, ii, 1. 55. 
Journeyman, i. 3. 274. 
Julius’ tower, v. 1. 2. 


K 

Kerns, ii. 1. 156. 
Knave, ii. 2. 96. 
Knots, iii, 4. 46. 


L 

Letters-patents, ii. 1. 202. 
Liege, i. 1. 7. 

Lineaments, iti. 1. 9. 
Livery, ii. 1. 204. 

Lodge, Iii. 3. 162. 


M 

Maid-pale, iii. 3. 98. 
Manage, i. 4. 39 ; iii. 3. 179. 
Manors, iv. 1. 212." 

Map, V. 1. 12. 

Measure (sb.), i. 3. 291. 
Measure (vb. >, iiL 2. 122. 
Merit, i. 2. 156. 

Miscreant, i. I. 39. 



Model, ui. 2. 153. 
Motive, i. 1. 193. 
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N 

Neighbour (adj.), x. 1. 119. 
Nolde, V. 5. 08. 

Nowoine, iii. 4. 38. 


O 

Odds, iii. 4. 89. 


P 

Pageant, iv. 1. 321. 

Pale (ab. ), iiL 4. 40. 
Palmer’ft, lii. 3. 151. 
Parasite, ii. 2. 70. 

Parle, i. 1, 192. 

Partial, i. 3. 241. 
Peering, ii. 1. 271. 
Pelican, ii. 1. 126. 
Pelting, ii. 1. 60. 
Perspectives, ii. 1. 18. 
Pemao, iii. 3. 53. 

Pill’d, ii. 1. 246. 

Pmea (tra. vb.), v. 1. 77. 
Pitch, i. 1. 109. 

Plague (vb.), iii. 1, 134. 
Portcullia’d, i. 3. 167. 
Power, ii. 2, 46. 
Precedent, ii. 1. 130. 
Presence, the, i. 3. 289. 
Press’d, iii. 2. 58. 

Proof, i. 3. 73. 
Prosecute, ii. 1. 244, 
Purchase, i, 3. 282. 


Q 


Raged, ii 1. 70. 
Range, iii. 2. 39. 
Recreant, i. 1 144. 
Regreet, i. 2. 142. * 
Remember, i. 2. 209. 
Repair, ii. 1. 216. 
Repeals, ii. 2. 49. 
Reversion, i. 4. 35. 
Roundly, ii. 1. 120. 
Rounda, iii. 2. 161 
Royalties, ii. J. 190. 
Ruth, in. 4. 105. 


8 


•Safeguard (vb.), i. 2. 35. 
Securely, ii. 1. 206. 

Set. iv. 1. 57. 

Shadow, iv. 1. 202. 

Sheer, v. 3. 61. 

Shrewd, iii. 2. 69. 
Signoriea, iii. 1. 22. 

8igiia of war, ii. 2. 74. 
Sluiced out, i. I. 103. 
Sfxent, i. 1. 108. 

Stand out, i. 4. 3S. 

.*4101 ling, iv. 1. 264. 

Stream (tra. vb. ), iv. 1. 94. 
Suggest, J. 1. 101. 

Sullen, i. 3. 227. 

Supplant, ii. 1. 156. 

Sworn brother, v. 3. 61. 
Sympathy, iv'. I. 33. 


T 

Tall, ii. 1. 

Task (vb.), iv. I. 52. 
Temper, iv. I. 29. 
Tender (vb.), i. 1. 32, 
Testament, iii. 3. 94. 
Tidings. iL 1. 272. 
Trade, uL 3. 156. 


Quit, V. K 43. 
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Triumphs, v. 2. 52. 
Twain, i. 1. 60. 

u 

c 

UnoontroU’d, i. 3. 90. 
Undeaf, ii. 1. 16. 
Underbearing, i. 4. 29. 
Unluippied, iii. 1. 10. 


V 

Venom (adj.), ii. 1. 19. 


W 

Warder, i. 3. 117. 
Watch, V. 3. 9. 
Waxen coat, i. 3. 75. 
Wayward, ii. 1. 142. 
Wistly, V. 4. 7. 
Witnessing, ii. 2. 22, 
Wot, ii. 1. 250. 


Y 

Yearn’d, v. 5. 76. 
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Br THOa CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.So., 

Aulhor of Appendices to '■'‘King Lear,** ** King Henry VIII.,*' etc. 

i. Short Sketch of the Elizabethan Drama. 

At the time of the accession of Elizabeth, the drama for the 
most part consisted of Moralities or Allegori<»l Plays. 

The Morality was a representation in which some Liesson of 

duty was taught by personified qualities) such as Mercy, Justice, 
Temperance, and Riches. 

The various characters were brought together in a rude 

kind of plot, the outcome of which was the triumph of Virtue 

or the establishment of some moral principle. Satan was 

always introduced, and the humorous element was supplied by 
his torments at the hands of the Vice—a low jocular buffoon, 
who kept the audience in a “ fit of mirth.” The Cradle oj 
Security and HU the Nail on the Head are two examples of 
poDular Moralities. The Morality finally died out about the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

The Revival of Laming was in great part the cause of the 
downfall of the Morality pUy. The old Greek and Roman plays 
became more known, and writers of the drama took these plays 
as their model. 

At first the Virtues and Vices of the Morality gave way to 
characters from classical mythology. The plot too, instead of 
treating of Christian morals, waa taken from the same source. 
This kind of drama was very fashionable at court throughout 
the reign of Elizabeth. The play generally abounded with 
compliments to the Queen, or to the nobles who were the 
patrons of the players. 

The Interluaes of John Heywood form a kind of connecting 
liuk between the Morality and the regular drama. These plays 
Were written for representation at court during the reign of 
IBfenry VIIL They were short humorous plays and resembled 
in many respects our mo<km Farce, l^e characters were 
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mostly drawn from real life, although the ‘Vice’ of the Morality 
pl^ was still retained. 

The Reformation hastened the change from the Morality pltiy 

to the modern drama. The Interludes and Moralities were used 
to Buppoo^^ either the Catholic or the Protestant side ; and the 
plays were full of sneer, jest, and satire, which the opposing 
sides hurled fiercely at each other. 

According to most authorities, the first stage of the regular 
drama begins with the first English comedy, Ralph Roister 
Doister, This play was written by Nicholas Udall, master of 
Eton, and although performed before 1651, it was not published 
till 1666. The plot IS woven round the adventures of a foolish 

town fop, and the manners represented are those of the middle 
class of the period. The picture given in this play of London 
citizen life in the sixteenth century is extremely interesting and 
instructive. The earliest known Knglish tragedy is (Joshodue, 
or J^'errex cund, JPorrex, It was written by Sackville and Norte n 

and was first represented in 1562. The plot was taken from an 
ancient British legend like King Lear^ but the piece was too 
heavy and solemn for the taste of the audience. In 1604, 
Richard Kd wards combined tragedy and comedy in Z>amo7t a^tti 
Pythias, The plot was taken from classical mythology. In all 

probability it was this play that was performed before the Queen 
at Whitehall during the Christinas festivities, 1564-65. Tliis 
pl^ was well received by the public. 

The success of these pla^ quickly led to the production of a 
large number of draiiuus. They were, for the most part, written 
by men who were well acquainted with the classical drama, and 
who chose not only the romances of Italy and Spain for their 
plots, but also narratives from the Cnronicle Histories of 
England. Among the dramatists who immediately preceded 
Bh^espeare and who wrote during what has been termed the 
Second Stage of the drama, the most noted were Marlowe, Peele, 
Greene, Nash, and Lod^ They had all received a University 
education, and were all writing for the London stage between 
the years 1585 and 1593. 

Christopher Marlowe was bom at Canterbury in 1564. He 
received nis education at the King’s School of his native city 
and at Corpus Christi CoUe|;e, Cambridge. Till 1587 the plays 
for the publio had been written in prose and rime, but in this 
year Marlowe produced his play of TamberlaUne. the OrtiU in 
blank verse. In his L\f& and Death of Dr. Fauatna^ The Jew of 
Jtfa/fo, and Edward II., Marlowe developed blank verse and 
caused its general adoption by writers of dramatic poetry. In 
this manner, Marlowe may be said in some degree to have 
prepared the way for the mighty creations of Shakespeare. 

Of the rest of the dramatists mentioned above, Rooert Greene 
generally ranks next below Marlowe. He was bom at Korwicb 
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in 1560, and received his education at Cambridge. More than 
forty works are ascribed to his pen. His chief plays were 
Alfikonso^ Orlando Furioao^ FrUtr Bactm, and The Scouieh 

liiftorie of JamM In Greene’s pamphlet, A Oroatsworth oj 
\yU bought with a MUlibn of Repentance^ written when its author 
was on his death'bed, we find the first certain inference to 
Shakespeare. Greene warns three of his fellow<authors, who 
have b^n identified with Marlowe, Peele, and Nash (or Lodge) 
against players : ** Yes, trust them not : for there is an upstart 
Crow, l^utified with our feathers, that with his tiger's heart 
tempt in a player's hide^ supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank verso as the best of you : and beinff an absoluto 

Johannes faetotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake*sceno in 
a country.” This pamphlet was published by Greene’s friend, 
Henry Cfhettle. Some three months later, In December, 1592, 
Chettle himself published a pamphlet entitled Kind Hart's 
JOream, In it he offered a liberal apology to Shakespeare, for 

making public Greene’s words. He savs : 1 am as sorry aa if 
the original fault had been my fault, Wause myself have seen 
his (Shakespeare’s) demeanour no less civil, than he excellent in 
the quality ho proteases ; besides, divers of worship have 

reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 

and his facetious grace in writings that approves his art/’ 
William Shakesneare was bom at Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wickshire, in April, 1564. His father, John Shakespeare, who 

married in 1557, Mary Arden, the daughter of his landloril, was 
a prosperous burgess of Stratford. William received his 
education at the Grammar School of his native town. In 
consequence of his father's difficulties, when he was only thirteen 
years of age, he was taken from school either to assist in business 
or to earn a living in some way for himself. What his employ- 
ment was, or how he spent his time during the period between 
his leaving school and his removal to London, cannot be answered 
with cert^ty. The story told by Rowe of the deer-stealing In 
Charlecote woods is without proof, but it is roost probable tnat 
the early period of Shakespeare’s manhood wa* wild and riotous. 
When he was nineteen years of age he married Anne Hathaway, 
who was some eight years older than himMlf. WbeHier the 
marriage proved a happy one or the reverse is a matter of con- 
jectureu They had three children— Susanna, Ixrotised May 26, 
1583, and twins, Judith and Hamnet, born in February, 1565. 
Shakespeare left Stratford and came to London in 1586 or 1587. 
Here he met with Marlowe and Greene, and became an actor 
kndplaywr^^t. How he lived when he first arrived in London 
we do not know ; but it is certain he soon became prosperous. 
In 1589 he held a share in the Blackfriars Theatre, and not many 
y^rs 1aic»r he became a part-owner of the Globe Theatre, 
Du ring thewe early yeara In London, beaidea acting, he did work 
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for the stage by touching up old plays and writing new ones. 

The words of Greene, mentioned above, show clearly that in 
1092 Shakespeare's fame as an author had roused jealous feelings 

in some of the dramatists of the day. 

Of Shakespeare as an actor we know but little. The Ghost in 

IJamlety atfd Adam in Aa You Lihe are said to have been his 
favourite parts. He was a member of the I^rd Chamberlain’s 
company, and appeared before the Queen on more than ouo 

occasion. 

He finally retired to his native town in 1C12. During the 
twenty-six years he had spent in London, he had become we^thy, 
famous, and honoured by the special favour of the Queen. Do 

never forgot Stratford, Every year of his stay in London, ho is 

said to have paid a visit to his family. He had bought a house— 

New Place — at Stratford in 1507, and here he spent the remain- 
ing years of his life. He died on April 23, 1616, Lis fifty-second 
birthday. 

Of the thirty -six plays which Shakespeare has given to the 
world, Mache^y King Lear, Borneo and Juliet , Hamlet y and 
Othello are generally considered as the greatest of the tragedies ; 
A a You Like. Ity MicUutmner-HifjhCa JDream^ and The Aferchant oj 
I'^enicey as the dnest comedies ; and CoriolanuSy Richard III. , 

and Jvilivs Caesar os the most prominent of the historical plays. 

Second only to Shakespeare in the drama of this period stands 
Ben Jonson. This dramatist was bom in 1574. After receiving 
some education at Westminster School, he became a soldier, and 

fought in the Netherlands. On his return to England, ho 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he remained but 
for a short time. He produced forty-six plays. Of these the 
best known is the still-acted comedy, Evety Alan in hia Humour. 
The majority of his productions were masques, or short pieces 
for representation at court. In these the words held a secondary 
place to the music, dumb show, and dresses. CatcUine and 
Stganua are Jonson’s principal tragedies ; and, besides the 
comedy mentioned above, he wrote The Alchemist, and Voljx>ne, 
or The Box. 

Many dramatists wrote towards the end of this period. 
Among these the names of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
John Ford, and John Webster stand out prominently. The 
chief plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are Phita^er, 7'he A/aitTs 
7VagedOy and Ho King. Fletcher alone wrote, among 

other plays, Paitl^tU Shepherdess — a play remarkable for its 
beautiful poetry. Massinger produced thirty-seven plays, the 
best-known being The New nap to Pay Old Debts. John 
Ford’s Perk^ IKarhecAhas been described as ** the best historical 
drama after Shakespeare.” His other best-known plays are The 
Broien Heart and Lom*s Sacrifice. John Webster is best known 
OS Uio author of a famous The Dttcheea o/Ma^U 
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II. Reoresentatlon o-T a Play. 

At the commencement of Ellizabeth's reign the general publio 

had ooportunities of witnessing plays performed on the stage 
erected either in the open air or in some inn-yard. In the year 

157(i three theatres were sot up in London. The serviyits of the 
Karl of Leicester bnilt their tnoatro at lilaekfriars, while “The 
Theatre ” and “ The Curtain ** were erected in Shoreditch 
6eld3« ' 

The greater part of the interior of the above mentioned 
theatres was open to the weather, only the stage and a ix>rtioa 
of the gallery being covered. The stage «consisted of a bare 

room, the walls of which were covered with tapestry. When a 

tragedy was to be enacted, the tapestry was often removed and a 

covering of black substituted. Running along the back of tho 
stage, at a height of from eight to ten feet above tho floor, was a 
kind of gallery. This served for a variety of purposes. Oa it, 
those actors who were supposed to speak from upper windows, 
towers, mountain sides, or any elevated place, took their stand. 
There was no movable scenery. Sometimes a change of scone 
was represented by tho introduction of some su^estivo article of 
stage furniture. Thus, for example, a bougn of a tree was 

brought on to represent a forest ; a cardboard imitation of a 
rock served for a mountainous place, or for the pebbly l>cach of 
the sea>shore. Woodeu imitations of horses and towers were 

also introduced. But the most common way of indicating a 

change of scene was by hanging out a board bearing in largo 
letters the name of the place of action. 

A flag was unfurled on tho roof of a theatre when a per- 
formance was about to be given. 

Usually the play commence^l at three o'clock, and lasted two 
or three hours. The pit or “yard of the theatre was occupied 
by the lower classes, who had to stand during the whole 
performance. The nobility took their seats either in the boxes 
or on the rush-strewn stage. A flourish of trumpets was tho 
signal that the play was about to commence. When the 
trumpets hxul sound^ a third time, a flgtiro clothcfl ii a long 
black robe came forward and recited tho prologue. Tho curtain 
in front of the stage then divided and the play oegan. 

The actors appeared in costumes which, though sometimes 
costly, were not always in accordance with the time and place 
demanded by the play. They acted their parts in masks and 
wigs ; and the female characters were always filled by boys or 
amooth'faoed young men. 

Between the acts there was dancing and singing, and some- 
times at the close the clown would perform a jig to send the 
audience home in good humour. Finally, the actors assembled 
on the stage, knelt dowz^ and offerea up a prayer for the 
reigning monarch. 
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III. Classification of Shakespeare’s Plays, with date of each 
play (ascertained or conjectured), according to Professor 
Dowden. 


Comedies. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 1590. 

Comedy of Errors. 1691, 

I’wo Gentlemen of Verona. 1592 0/?. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 1593-94. 
Merchant of Venice. 1596. 

Taming of the Shrew. ? 1597. 

Merry vVives of Windsor. ? 1598. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 1598. 

As You Like It. 1599. 

Twelfth Night. 1600-1601, 

Airs Well that Ends Well- ? 1601-1602. 

Measure for Measure. 1603. 

Troilus and Cressida. ? 1603 ; revised, ? 

Tempest. 1610. 

Winter’s Tale, 1610-11. 


Histokies. 

1 Henry VL 1590-91. 

2 and 3 Henry.. VI. 1691 92. 
Richard IlL 1593. 

Richard //. 1594. 

King John. 1596. 

1 and 2 Henry IV. 1697-9^ 

Henry V. 1599. 

Henry VIII. 1612-13. 

TftAQEDlES. 

Titus Andronicus. 1588-90. 

Romeo and Juliet. ?159], 1596'99« 
Julius Caesar. 1601. 

Hamlet. 1602. 

Othello. 1604. 

Lear. 1605. 

Macbeth. 1606. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 1607* 
Coriolanns. 1608. 

Timon. 1607-1608. 

Pericles. 1608. 

Clymbeline. 1609. 

Two Noble Kinsmen. iOlac; 
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fV. Analysis of the Play. 

See Introduction. 

V. Sketches of the Chief Characters. 

Rictiard Bollnc^brolce. See Introduction, pp. xxi and 

xxiv, and note the following : 

“The part of Hichard gives the chief interest to the plot. His 
folly, his vices, his misfortunes, his reluctance to part with his 
crown, his fear to keep it. his weak and womanish regrete, hio 

Starting tears, his fits of hectic passion, his smothered majesty, 
pass in succession before us and make a picture as natural as it 
18 affecting.** — Hazlitt. 

** The character of Bolingbroke. afterwards ITenry I 

drawn with a masterly hand : patient for occasion, and then 
Steadily availing himself of it; seeing his advantage afar off, but 
only seizing on it when he has it within his reach ; humble, 
crafty, bold and aspiring ; encro^hing by regular but slow 
degrees ; buil din g power 
by powecc- — 

“Richard is so steeped in voluptuous habits that he must 
needs be a voluptuary even in his sorrow, and make a luxury of 
woe itself ; pleasure has so thoroughly mastered his spirit, that 
he cannot think of bearing pain as a duty or an honour, but 
merely as a license for the pleasure of maudlin self- com i>assSon ; 
so he hangs over his griefs, hugs them, nurses them, buries him- 
self in them, as if the sweet agony thereof were to him a glad 
refuge from the stings of self-reproach, or a clear release from 
the exercise of manly thought.** — Hudson, iShtxixMptor^ i his 
Art, and CharacUr, ii. 55. 

“There is in Richard a constant overflow of emotions from 
a total incapability of controlling them, and thence a was^ 
of that energy which should have been reserved for actions, in 
the passion and effort of mere resolves and menaces. The con- 
sequence is moral exhaustion, and rapid alternations of unmanly 
despair and ungrounded hope — every feeling being abandoned 
for ita direct opposite upon the pressure of external accident.'*— 
Coleridge, Notes and JLecturts upon Shakspeart, quoted by Mr. 
Rolfe. 

“Cold and considerate compared to the fanciful, a profound 
statesman compared to the romanticist and the poet, a quick 
horseman spurring the heavy overburdened Richard, betaring the 
misfortune of bamshment with manly composure, and easing his 
nature by Immediate search for redress, whilst Richard at the 
mere approach of misfortune immediately dnks, this roan appears 
throngnoat as too unequal an adversary to the other.** 
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“ All Bolingbroke’s strength and craft are his own. Hia 
is a resolute i^aze which sees hia object afar ofiF, and he has 
persistency and energy of will to carry him forward Without 

faltering. He ia nob cruel, but shrinks from no deed that is 

needful toehia purpose because the deed is cruel. His faculties 
are strong and well-knit. There is no finer contrast in Shake- 
speare’s historical plays than that between the figures of the 
formidable king of clceas and the romantic king of hectic feelings 
and brilliant uorda.” — Professor Dowden, Shakspeare Primer^ 
page 89. 

The Queen. Richard’s wife is depicted by Shakespeare as a 
true loving woman, whose thoughts are all for the King, hence 
her anxiety about him when absent and her grief when she learns 
uf Ills misfortune and her willingness to share his imprisonment. 

“Banish us both and send the King with me,” 
she says, and, later, this being refused, she begs 

“Then whither he goes, thither let me go.” 

Aloreover she is less disposed than he to kiss the rod, hence her 
questioning reproach 

“ Wilt thou, pupil-like, 

Tako thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 

And fawn on rage with base humility 
Which art a lion and a king of beasts ? ” 

Altogether the character of the Queen, lightly as it is sketched, 
suggests a woman of affection, sense, and determination. 

The Duke of York. The incidents of importance in Richard II. 
us yielding insight into the character of York are (1) his expostu- 
lation with thelKing for seizing the estates of Bolingbroke. This 
argues a just and sagacious mind. But the fact that the protest 
does not continue after its expression points to a feeble time- 
serving trait that mars this apparent robustness and honesty ; 
(2) hia regency, which points to a loyalty that was sincere, but 
which' attached itself rather to the office thau to the person of 
the King ; (3) his vacillation in dealing, with the invasion of 
Bolingbroke, wliorn he first condemns and then so far condones 
as to declare himself neuter ; (4) his conduct in respect to his son 
Auinerle’s treason, where hia fervent loyalty to the thi*one shows 
how completely ho has attached himself to the new king, and 
alst» how sincere his attachment is. Here again, however, there 
are signs of vacillation strongly marked. 

John 0* Gaunt. Tlie loyalty, patriotism, and fatherly affection 
of Gaunt are very prominently portrayed by Shakespeare- The 
»oene where the statesman’s hecM wars against the father’s heart 
is one of great pathos out of which Gaunt stands forth a man of 
honour and of feeling. His colloquy with his sister shows how 
deep-seated was hia loyalty to the throne, whilst his reproaches 
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to the King when on hia deu.th-b«d are aa sincere aa they are 
Nvell-timed and deserved. Hia fervent love of country as ex- 
pressed in the following lines : 

This royal throrfe of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, • 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 

is inspiring to an eminent degree, whilst the wdiole of his 
thoughts and actions seem to bo those of a man whose race is 
run and who sees visions and dreams dreams. A man then of 
lofty patriotism, of warm affection, and of unswerving, yet by no- 
means blind loyalty is what we see in Shakespeare’s John o’ 
Gaunt. 

Aumerle is a man of little principle and of less loyalty. ITo is 
the first to support and the first to plot against Bolingbroke. 
His cowardice is apparent in his abject appeal to the King’s 
mercy and in hia desertion of his fellow-conspirators. There js 
in his character to suggest the nohility with which 

f^hakespeare afterwards credits him in Henry V. where he fight# 

bravely and dies at Agincourt 

Thomas Mowbray appears but little, and that little suggesU 
:ither a consummate actor or a high-minded man, insomuch a* 
either he lied to shield the King in respect to Oloiicester’s death 
or he bore himself with dignity and forbearance against a foul 
accusation. TTiat Bolingbroke contemplated his recall from 
banishment and the manner of hia death, suggest rather the latter 
than the former alternative. 

Norttmmberland is apparently a “ haughty insulting man,” 
who supports Bolingbroke out of r^ard for his order rather 
than from devotion to his person. In the deposition scene be 
plays the contemptible part of striving to humiliate a fallen 
man, so much so that even Bolingbroke is moved to interpose. 

Carlisle wins our admiration by his sturdy devotion to the 
deposed King and by his plucky condemnation of the tactics, 
successful though they have been, of the usurper. That this 
sturdiness proceeded from hia belief in “ the right divnne of 
kiojTO to govern wrong** does not detract from its value however 
muSi it may impel us to condemn his theology and even his 
iotelligenoe. His sincerity and boldness are refreshing. With 
Bolin^roke we may well exclaim 

“High sparks of hononr in thee have I seen.*’ 

The Dudiasa of York appeals to ns as a loyal and devoted 
mother, nor does the worthlessness of her son Aumerle prevent 
us from admir^ the true womanliness of her character and of 
her conduct, ^e Duchess of York also claims our sympathy in* 
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her affection for her murdered brother the Duke of Gloucester^ 
aud if her thirst for vengeance is in. any wise iinrighteous it is at 
least strikingly humau, as is also her grief and despair in seeing 

t)ie wicked exalted. 

VI. Proverbial and Pithy Sayings. 

“ Things sweet to taste prove to digestion sour.** 

I. iii. 236. 

“All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens.” 

r. ui. 275-6. 

There is no virtue like necessity.” i. iii. 228. 

** Woe doth the heavier sit. 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne.” i. iii. 281*2. 

“ O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By base imagination or a feast ? 

Or wander naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic Summer’s heat ? 

O no J the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse.** i. iii. 243. 
** Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in vain.** 

H. i. 7-8. 

** Violent fires soon burn out themselves, 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short.” 

n. i. 34. 

** This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

Tliia earth of majesty, this seat of Mara, 

This other Eden, demi -Paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of M-ar ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 

This nrecious stone set in the silver sea, 

Whicn serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.’ 

U. i. 40. 

** The ripest fruit first falls,** n. i. 153. 

** Comfort’s in hw^ven ; and wo are on the earth 
Where nothing lives but crosses, cores and grief.” 

II. it 79. 

** Everything is left at six and seven.** n. ii 122. 

** Numbering sands and drinking oceans dry.” n. iL 140. 
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** Evermore thanks the exchequer of the poor.” ir. in. 166. 

“ Nob all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king.” in. ii. 54-5. 

“ Weak men must* fall, for heaven still guards the right. ^ 

tri. ii. 62. 

** Death will have his day.** in. ii. 103. 

“ Wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes.” iii. ii. 178. 

“Let’s talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs.” ni. ii. 145. 

“ And nothing can we call our own but death, 

And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as parts and cover to our bones, 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” iir. ii. 152, 
** He is come to ope 

The purple testament of bloody war.** iir. iii. 93. 

** And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little grave, an obscure grave.” in. iii. 153. 

“ Gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain, Christ, 

Under wnose colours he had fought so long.” iv. i. 07. 

** A mockery king of snow.” iv. i. 260. 

“Kiss the rod.” V. i. 32. 

“ As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his pz-attle to be tedious.” V. ii. 23. 

** Pride must have a fall.” v. v. 88. 

VH. Metre. 

The blank verse in which Shakespeare wrote his plays consists 
of lines or verses containing ten syllables, the second, fourth, 
sixth, eighth, and tenth of \^ich are accented, the odd syllables 
being unaccented. Such a line or verse is called an iambic penta- 
meter, an iambus being a combination or foot of two syllables, 
the second of which is stressed or accented, the first having no 
accent, and a pentameter (Greek perUe, five, mefron, measure) is 
a combination of five such feet. The chief charm of this metre 
is its extreme simplicity. Provided proper care be taken to 
avoid monotony, blank verse is capable of very great literary 
beauty. It is the great merit of Shakespeare that he rang the 
chaogM of infinite variety on this simple metrical combinatiem as 
Ho writer before or alter him has been able to do. Some of the 
Ucenaes permissible to the writer of blank verse, to relieve the 
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inouotony thereof, will be given below ; meanwhile we proceed 
to furnish one or two examples of orthodox iambic pentametrea 
from Richard IJ. : 

“ Or cl6y | the hhn | gry ed'ge \ of ap* | petite, | 

By bise [ imdg | ind | tion of | a f^ast.^’ j i. iii, 296-7. 

“ This r6y | al hoiise | of kings, | this sc4pj tred is'le, | 

This ^rth 1 of mij | esty^ j this s^t J of MArs.” | ii. i. 40-1, 
The chief devices for relieving the monotony of ordinary 
blank verse iambic pentameters are : 

1. Placing the accent on the instead of on the second 

syllable of a dissyllabic foot. This gives us the Trochtt^ which 
is the appropriate name for a foot of two syllables, the first of 
which carries the accent as in the word happy, 

2. The introduction of monosyllabic feet. 

The employment of hypermetric syllables, resulting ill 

trisyllabic or even qiiadrisyllabic feet. 

(1) The accent thrown hach on the Jirst syllable. This occurs 
most coniinonly after a pause, wherefore, since the pause occurs 
most frecpiently at the end of a line, the trochee is most oftcu 

found at the beginning of a line. The accent thus produced is 
known as the paiwe accent. 

Lo6kt what \ I sp^ak | my lif4 | shall prdve | it true.” | 

Blood' y I with spur' (ring, li'er | y red' | with hast'e.” | 

II. iii. 58. 

^'C6n\fort I my liiSge ] why look's ] your grAce | so pile?” 

III. ii. 76. 

See also i. i. 28, I. i. 64, I. i. 88, i. ii. 56, i. ii. 73, i. iii. 7, 
I, iii. 88, I. iii. 148, ii, i. 88, ii. i. 187, ii. ii. 108, ii. iii. 68, etc. 

(2) Monosyllabic feet employed. When great stress is required 
to be placed upon a monosyllable, no other syllable is allowed to 
stand in the same foot with it, so that an incomplete foot con- 
sisting of a strongly accented monosyllable results. Such mono* 
syllalues are most often (I) those containing long vowels or 
diphthongs, (2) those containing a vowel foBowea by r, and 

(3) imperative or exclamatoiy monosyllables as “ speak ! ” 
** peace 1”. It Is to be observea that this use of a monosyllable 
to serve os a dissyllable may be explained as due, either to the 
natural tendency to dissyllabise a monosyllable whose vowel is 
long, or to the necessity for a pause aiter an imperative word, 
which is most conveniently accomplished by the omission of an 
unaccented syllable, the place <rf which would often be supplied 
by an appropriate gesture by the actor. 

Although in the scansion which follows the monosyllabic is 
dissylkbised it is not to be presumed Hiat this is necessary. On 
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f the contrary, the place of the wanting syllable would often bo 
l>est supplied by a pause or a gesture as above intimated. 

(a) Monosyllabic feet with long vowels or diphthongs, 

“ Yea, look'st | thou pd|^e? L4t | me 8^e | the writing.'’ 

- V. ii. 67. 

(b) Monosyllahic feet with vowel or diphthong followed 

*< r. 

“ Who, wh^n 1 they s^e 1 the hd | tira ripe | on ear'th.” | 

I. ii. 7. 

“And in j compds [ sion w<iep \ theji'\re oiit, ” | v. i. 48. 

“ Of g6od I old A' I brahdm | LOrda | appcdlante.” | iv. i. 104. 

“ And 16ng | live H^n | ry /o?i j r/A 6’ j the ndnie." | iv. i. 112. 

“ The date | less Hm j it <!»f j thy eU j ar will. ” | i. iii. 151. 

(c) K'niphatic monosyUaXnc feet. 

^'Stay^ I the kiug | hath thrown [ his war|der down.” 

I. iii. IIH. 

“ What sdya ( he ? Wd j y n6 | thing ; dll | is adid.” ii. i. 148. 

“ Oentlo I »i</n | will y^t | go m^a \ ter m^n.” | li. li. 108. 

“ In my kins | mdn | whdm | the king | hath wrdnged.” | 

Ti. ii. 114. 

Not only are monosyllables converted into dissyllables, but also 
words of two, three, or more syllables are lengthened, frequently 
by the addition of an **r* or “r.” This is referred to by riidney 
Walker in hia Shakespeare's Versifiralion in the following words*. 
“Words such as ‘juggler,' ‘tickling,’ ‘kindling,’ ‘England,’ 
‘angry,’ ‘children,’ and the like are fr^uently pronounced l>y 
Elizabethan poets as if a vowel were interposed between the 
liquid and the preceding mute.*' Examples in Kichard II. of 
this lengthening of words are: JKViye/ana, iv. i. 17 ; redouhtUd 
(4 syllames) i. iii. 80. 

In this connection must be noted musicians (4 syllables), i. iii. 
228 ; imitaiian (5 syllables), ii. i. 23; fniccewion (4 syllables), ii. 
i. 179 ; correction (4 syllables), iv. i. 77. Physician (5 syllables), 
I. i. 1^. The “ed” final is sometimes pronounced as a separate 
syllable for the sake of the metre, aa accused, i. i. 17 ; contrietd, 
I. i. 96 ; couched, i. iii. 98, etc. 

( 3 ) One or more, extra (hypermetric), syllahlcs. 

(a) At the end of a line. 

“Ndmely j to appdal | each dtb |er of | high treason.” | 

1. 1. 27. 

“ Came I' | appdl | lant t6 j this prince 1 ly preaence.** j i, i. 31. 

“ Call him | a aUnd | rous edw | ard ind | a vil7atn.” | i. i. 61 ; 
iDd in hundreds of other cases which the student will readily 
detect. 

H 
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(6) At the beginning of a line, 

*‘I hcui thought 1 my ItSrd | to have learned | hia health | of 

I II. iii. 24. 

(c) /n the body of a line. 

** Lies Ilf I their pdrae« 1 and tvh6 1 so em'p | ties thdm.” 1 

II. ii. 130. 


“ As bUnks | b©n6vo | lences dnd | I w6t | not whdt.’* | 

II. i. 250. 


“ Thou Rich I ard shdll j to the Ddke | of iNdr | folk.” | i. ii. 38, 
l^aiyuyltahic itexmea^ and less freqzxently other poly ay llablcfi^ >\ hen 

placed at the end of a line, often receive but one accent, the rest 
of the syllables being hypermetric, and when lists of names 

occur in the body of a passage, great liberties are taken with 
the metre. 


“ That Hdr I ry Duke | of Hdre | ford, Hdin lold Ldrd Cohham, | 
Sir Th6m j as Er'p | inghdm, | Sir J6hn j Ramstdn, | 

Sir J6hn I Norbdry, I Sir R6b I ert \Vd I tertdn I and Frdnc»« 
Quointf 1 It. i. 279-84. 

“It miist I bo grdnt | ed I' j am Ddke | of Ldnccw^er*.” | 

n. iii. 124. 

On dn I y 6th | er grodnd j inhdb | itdWe.** 1 i. i. 65. 


‘‘That which ! he hdth I dotdined | for l^Swd I oinpl6ymo«^. 

I. 1. 


gio. 


“Hereford” is to be scanned as a dissyllable, "Herford,’ 
throughout the play. 

4. Accent and emphtuns. Abbot remarks (§ 453) that the 

eyllablo receiving the rhythmic accent is by no means neces- 
sarily emphatic. It need only be emphatic relatively to the 
unaccented syllable or syllables in the same foot, and may be 
much less emphatic than the other accented syllables in the 
same verse. In Shakespeare’s time there was apparently » 
greater stress u^n the word ** the ” than is the case with us, 
hence the following ; 

“Through 1 false pdss |age 6f | thy thrdat | thou lidst.” | 

I. L 125. 

** Draws the | sweet in j fant brdath | of gdn | tie sidep.” | 

I. iiL 133. 

Monosyllabic prepositions sometimes receive the ctccent. 

Pierced t6 1 the sdul 1 with sldn | der’a v6n| omed spdar.” 1 

1. i. 171. 

“Or tcUh \ pale bdgigar fdar | iinpdoch | my height,” | 

I. i. 189. 

** The swdl I ling diff ] rence 6 / [ your sdt 1 tied hdte.” 1 L i. 20L 
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5. Sroken verses. When a. lino ia broken up between two 
rpeakers, the verse is either 

(d) Aegvlarf as 

“ Which breathed | this pdis | on. 

Hdge 1 must h6 | withaU^oJ.” | 

I. i. 173. 

Or {b) Overlapping of the former by the latter speaker in the 
completion of the verse. 

“ ^Vhat say's j his inA | jeaty' ? | 

I Sorrow I and gri6f | of hedrt. *’ j 

in. iii, 184. 

(<•) There may also be what AbTiott calls Atnphihiow) neclion, in 

which a fragment of a verse conies between and completes two 
other f ragmen ta. The beat example of this in Richard II. ia 
aa followa : 

“ I will I app^ach | the villain. ! 

I Whdt is j the matter? j 

Pdace, I foolish | womAn,** | 
where, it is to bo obseived, the two feet 

I Whdt is I the | 

make an iambic pentameter, Itere more or leas imperfect, with 
the three feet that precede and w*ith the three that follow them, 
'ihis peculiarity is neither so common nor so pronounced in this 

play as in many other of JShakespeare’s works. 

6. Elision, as might lie expected, is a very common device for 
avoiding what would otherwise lie Iwpermetrical syllaVdes by 
the suppression of a vowel sound. The commonest elisions, in 
ivddition to 'll for will, 're for are, n't for not, which are in iy;enerul 
use to-day, are th' for the, t* for to, 't for it, 's for is or his, i* for 
in, 'em for them. A light vowel following a liquid {i, m, n, r) is 
slurred, and, so far at least as concerns the metre, is lost. This 
ia exceedingly common with r. Almost invariably when th and 
V come between two vowels, they are dropped, and the two 
syllables are run into one. In the middle of a trisyllable the 
vowel f, when unaccented, is often dropped. 

Praxes and suffixes may he dropjitd. The former are fre- 
quently so treated, the latter not so frequently. It would be 
t^ious to refer to all the instances in which the peculiarities 
are illustrated iii Richard II., hence only one or two typical 
examples will be given haphazard under each head. 

th' for the. This is veiy common when “the** is followed by 
a vowel. 

“ Th* acciis j er dnd j th* accils | ed fr^ | ly sp^ak.** | i. i. 17. 

** Th* onatdop | ing fir'm | ness I my dp | right s6uL** | 

L L 121. 
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H for it. 

** Your grAc | e*8 p;4r | don, dnd j I h6pe ( I hdd *t.** > i. L 141, 
for 19, 


“To dll I his lands | and siglnorids: | when he’s | return’d.’’ f 
• IV. i. 87. 


Li(;ht vowel slurred before a liquid. 

“ Here t6 | make gdod | the hois | t*rou8 lodd | appeal.” | i. i. 4. 
** Aimed dt \ your high jness n6 | inv^tj ’rate indh’ce.” j 

I. i. 14. 


“ Sluiced out I his hi'ji | cent s6ul | through str^ania | of bldod.” | 

I. i. 103. 

** Lord Marsh! | commdnd | our 6f j fic^rs | at ar'ms.” | 

I. i. HM. 

Also li’r (liar), l. i. 114; s^r^t (spirit), i. iii. 70 (this is the 
usual pronunciation of spirit in Shakespeare) ; rernenUfry I. iii. 
i«iO ; they're, it. i. 7 ; JtaU’rern, ll. i. 100; eH’mie«, ii. i. 18.3; 
covncmt, ii. iii. 50 ; affr^ iii. ii. 3 ; rev*renc€t ill. ii. 172 ; cap'faly 
IV. i. 151, and in many other places. 

V tiroppetl beticeen two voxvets. 

" I heur'd | you sdy \ that you 1 had rath'r \ reMse.” 1 

IV. i. 15. 

“ But fdr I our trds | ty hr6tKr | in Idw, j the dbbot.** | 

V. iii. 1.37. 

“ Reprdach | and dis | sold | tion hang | eth over (o’er) him. '* | 

II. i. 258. 

Unaccented i dropped in trisyllables. 

**• Dogs, I Uy wdn j to faw'u j on an' | y mdn.” | iii. ii. 1.30. 

Prefixes dropped. 'lights i. L 82 ; *compliceSy ii. iii. 165 j 
*gainsty i. iii, 190 and y. ii. 66 ; *plaimngy i. iii. 175 ; 'f^aiiiiSy v. 
iii. 127 ; ’ixiitfaf/e, i. iii. 218 ; inhabitable (uninhabitable), i. i. 65 ; 
*havioui^ I. iii. 77 ; *rag*dy n. i. 70 ; Vcrwf, iv. i. 196. 

Suffixes dropj^d. Affects (affections), i. iv. 30; haught 
(haughty), iv. i, 254 ; mads (maddens), v. v. 61 ; threat 
(threatens), iii. iii. 90 j yond (yonder), hi. iii, 91. 

7. Incomplete verses occur either at the beginning or at the 
end of speeches, and in excited dialogue. There is good reason 
for the belief that many of these irregular verses are due to cor- 
ruptions that have been allowed to creep into the text. They 
also mark pauses, the missing feet being filled in by appropriate 
action as i. iL 42 : 


“ Why th^n ( I will, ( Farewell, { old Gaun't,” ( 
where a long pause, followed by the shaking of hands, fills up the 
metre. 
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8, A^texandrines. An Alexandrine is a verse of six feet, each 
containing two syllables, the second of which 18 accented, 

it is an iambic hexameter. The following is a good example of 

this kind of metre, by Dryden, who reveled in AlexandrineH, 
which are, it may be observed, in high favour amo^igst Freiicli 
poets. 

“ And n6w ( by win'da ( and wav'ea | my lif'e | less lim'bs j are 
toa'sed.” 

It has been questioned whether Shakespeare ever really inmle 
U'.e of iambic liexameters, and much ingenuity has been shown 

in explaining away apparent Alexandrines. Abbott's statement 
is not quite so sweeping. He says that a perfect Alexandrine is 
seldom found in Shakespeare, and certainly the verses of twelve 
syllables may frequently, by elision and by the postulation of 
hypernietric syllables, l>e made to scan as iambic pentametei’s. 
But it must l>e admitted that verses of twelve syllables, every 
other one of which bears the accent, ».c. iuinbic hexameters, do 
occur with sufficient frequency to admit of little tloubt that 
S licktcoci£>oi 4 rcs kxicw of tHo of tlie A.Iextt.ii<lnnc aiifi furtiior 

made use of it to vary hia iambic pentameters. This is especially 

the case in Richard II, 

Undeniable Alexandrines. 

“ More than' | your lord’s' | depdrt j ure we^p | not ; mdre’a ) not 
se^ii.” i H. ii. 25 

“ Found truth' [ in all' 1 but 6ne ; | I, in' | twelve thous | and 
none.” | 1* i71. 

See also ii. ii. 41, ii. ii. 109, ir. iii. 168, ir. iii. 29, in. ii. 90, 
III iv. 74, V. ii. 28, v. iii. 21, v. iii. 42, v. iii. 101, v. iv. 2. 

* Apparent Alexandrines resolved. 

“ The Lord' j Northumberland ) his son' | young H<^n | vv 
Fercy. ” 63. 

Here there is no doubt that Northumberland, in accordance with 
Shakespeare’s treatment of names, is intended to form one foot 
only and the cy of Percy is hypermetric, 

•* And as' | I am' | a gen'tleman | I cried' | it him'.” 

The word ‘ gentleman * may here be treated as a dissyllable, the 
last syllable of w'hich is hypermetric. 

9. PectUiarities aj Accent. In some verses, examples of which 
ore given below, apparent irregularities exist, because the word 
exhibiting it had a diiTerent accent from what it has at present. 
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This being allowed for, the irregularity is at once recognissed as 
only apparent and not real. 

Untir I the heavens, | env'y |ing ear'th's | good hdp.’* | 

I. i. 23. 

“ And fof' I our ey^a | do hdte | the dir^ | aspect.” j i. iii. 127. 
This is the usual pronunciation of aspect in Shakespeare as will 
be seen in i. iii. 209. 

“ He shdrt | ens foiir f years of' | niy soiil’ | a exil<i.” | i. iii. 217. 
“ Making' j the har'd | way sw'eet | and d«i j lectAWe. ” | 

II. iii. 7. 

“ If th'y I offen' | cca were | updn | reedrd.’^ | iv. i. 230. 

So “ adverse, I. iii. 82; “ sepdlchre,” i. iii. 196; “perspec- 
tives/* II. ii. 18 ; “ siiperfluoiis,** iii. iv. 64. 

10. Rhyme. Concerning the occasional occurrence of rhyme in 

Shakespeure’s plays Dr. Abbott remarks : “ Rhyme was often 

used as an effective termination to a scene. When the scenery 
was not changed or the arrangements were so primitive that the 
change was not ©aaily perceptible, it wa» pernaps additionally 

desirable to mark that tne scene was hniehea. Rhyme was al&O 

used in the scime convenient way to mark an cmidt which other- 
wise the audience might have great ditbculty in recognizing an 
aside.” 

To mark the end oj" a Scene, 

“ Go to Flint castle ; there I’ll pine away ; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 

Discharge my followers : let them hence away. 

From Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day.” 

III. ii. W 2 I 9 . 

To mark the end of a apeech, 

' “ High-stomach *d are they both, and full of ire. 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire.” 

I. 1 . 18-19. 

Vin. Some Peculiarities of Shakespearian English. 

Elizabethan English, on a superficial view, appears to present 
this great point of difference from the English of modem times — 
that in the former any irregularities whatever, whether in the 
formation of words or in the combination of words into syllables, 
are allowable. In the first place, almost any part of speech can 
bo used as any other part of sfieech. An adverb can used as 
a verb, ** They askance their eyes ” ; as a noun, “ the backward 
and abysm of time”; as an adjective, “a seldom pleasure.’* 
Any noun, adjective, or neuter verb can be used as an active 
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verb. You can “happy*’ your ibriend, “ malioc ** or “fool” 
your enemy, or ** fall ’^an axe on his neck. An adjective can be 

used as an adverb; and you can feel and act “easy,” ‘‘freo," 
“excellent” ; eras a noun, and you can talk of “fair'* instead of 
“beauty,’* and a “pale” instead of a “paleness.”. Even the 
pronouns are not exempt from these metamorphoses. A “ he ” 
18 used for a man, and a lady is described by a gentleman as 
“ the fairest she he has yet beheld.” 

In the second place, every variety^ of apparent grammatical 
inaccuracy meets us. He. for him, him for he ; »poke and took 
for spoken and ta,ken ; plural nominatives with singular verbs, 

relatives omitted where they are now considered necesaary; un- 
necessary antecedents inserted ; shall for tctl//, should for would^ 

xcould for tuish ; to omitted after “ I ought,” inserted after “ I 
durst**; double negatives, double comparatives (more better, 
etc.), and sujperlatives ; attch followed by xohichy that by aa ; aa 

med for (w !/■; theU for oj? that ; and lastly, some verbs with 

apparently two nouns, and others without any nominative at all. 
— Abbott, Shakesperian Grammar. 

L Nouns. 

Plural where xoe use eixigular. 

•* Whither you will, so I were from your sights.** iv. L 315. 
When an abstract noun as above refers to several persons it was 

the custom amongst Elizabethan writers to use the plural form 

os here. 

“ Say when, where, and how, 

“ Cam’st thou by this ill tidings^ speak, thou wretch.” 

111 . iv. 79-80. 

So new9y III. iv. 82, and odda^ ill. iv. 89. 

Singular where we use plural. 

“ And ever 3 rthing is left at six and seven.** if. ii. 122. 

Abstract /or concrete. 

“Cousin, farewell ; what presence must not know, 

From where yon do remain let paper show.” I. iii. 249. 

So slander, i. L 113 ; receipt, i. i. 128 ; ransom, ir. i. 56 ; conduct. 
rv. L 167 ; /ear, v. vL 31. 

Wouns used as adjectives. 

“ Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood.” i. L 119. 

So traitor, i. i. 102 ; companion, i. il. 55 ; in/ant, t. iii. 133 ; 
December, i. iii, 298 ; venom, ii. i. 19 ; vassal, iir. iii. 89 ; svlgect, 
IV. i. 126 ; sunshine, rv. i. 221 ; triumph, v. ii. 66. 

Verb used as noun. ’ 

** l>oth more solicit me than your exclaims.** 


z. iL 2. 
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Although it is very common in Shakespeare to find a noun used 
as a verb, it is uncommon to find a verb used as a noun as here. 

II. Adjectives. ' 

Adjective lined an adverb. Right ( = rightly), i. i. 46; all 
( — quite), I. iii. 205 ; orderly, i, iii. 9; grievo^ (= grievously), 

I iv. 64; new ( = newly), ii. i. 31; heavy ( = heavily), ii. ii. 30; 
big (-boastingly), ni. ii. 114; double (=doiibly), iii. ii. 117, etc. 

Compound adjectives. These are exceedingly common in 
Shakespeare’s writings, the doublets often being alliterative 
which gives them an even greater force, 

Time-honour’d, i. i. 1 ; high-stomach’d, i. i. 18 ; soon-believ- 
ing, I. i. 101 ; ten-times-barr\l up, i. i. 180; out-dared, i. i. 190; 
daring-hardy, i. i. 43 ; eagle- wing’d, r. iii. 129 ; sky-aapirinj;, 

I. iii. 1,30 ; rival-hating, i. iii. 131 ; harsh-resounding, I. iii. 

135, etc., etc. 

Adjectives out of place. 

“Divides are thing entire to many objects.” ii. ii. 17. 

** Welcome you are.” ii. iii, 170. 

“G/odaml.” m. ii. 104. 

“ That in a Christian climate souls refined 
Should show so heinous black obscene a deed.” iv. i. 130-1. 
JPossessive adjective tr^nsjtosed. 

“ Dear viy liege.” i. i. 134 . 

Observe the French idiom as well as inversion in letters patents^ 

II. i. 202 ; formerly many Romance adjectives were infiected in 
this fashion. 

Double mperlative. No good example in Rickard II. 

Double comparative. 

“Th^ envoy of less happier times.” ii. i. 49. 

This is a very peculiar expression : 

“ Thy waste is no whit baser than thy land.” n. i. 103. 

Also II. i. 95 and iii. iii. 137. 

Adjective used ns noun. 

** And let them die that age and sul/ens hav'e.” ii. i. 139. 

Also good, I. ii. 57 and i. iii. 300 ; toorse, i. iii. 301 ; last, il. I 
1 ; happy, v. iii. 91. 

“ Un ” used as a^ectivai in place of*^ *».” 

“ Should run thy head from thy tim^enerenl shoulders.’* 

XI. i. 123. 

**l8 all n. u. 129. 
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Concerning this very common substitute of in for un and vice 
rtr/idf Abbot says, *‘We appear to have no dehiiite rule of 
distinction even now, since we use ungrateful^ ingt'CLtUmie ; 
unequal^ inequality. Vn seems to have been preferred by 
Shakespeare before p and r, which do not allow in to precede, 
except m the form ini. In seems also to hax'e been retained in 
many cases from the Latin, as in the case of ingratuA^ mifior- 
(uniunit etc. As a general rule we now use in where we desire 
to make the negative a part of the word and tin where the 
separation is maintained — untrue, infirm ; hence un is always 
used with participles — untamed, etc. Perhaps also un is 
stronger than i?i.” 

T7i6 = by that = ablative of old demonstrative thaet." 

“ Woe doth the heavier sit.’' i- iv. 279. 

III. Articles. 

Dejinite article omitted. 

Ah, Richard, with the eyes of heavy mind.*' 

** So longest way shall have the longest moans." 

Indefinite article omitted. 

** If ever £ were traitor.** 

“ In war was never lion rag'd so fierce.” 

** It is such crimson tempest should bedrench.*’ 

IV. Adyeres. 

Double negatitKs. The Old English custom in respect to nega- 
tives was to make the one intensify or emphasise the other. 
The Latin custom is that the one annihilates the other, as in 
nonnunquamy not never sometimes. The Latin custom did not 
come into our language until after the middle of the seveuteenth 
century. The English custom is seen in Matt. xxii. 46 ; “ Ne 
n&n ne dorste nAn thing Acsian ** (No one durst ask him any- 
thing) ; and in Chaucer^ Prologue, 70-71, where he says of the 
Knight : 

** He never yit no vileinye ne sayde. 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight.** 

In each of these sentences there are four negatives. — Meiklejohn. 

“ Nor never look upon each other’s face.** L UL 185. 

“ Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath." ii. L 3. 

“ Nor no man's lord." rv. L 2©5. 

“ Not shall not be the last.’* v. v. 25. 

“ Where no man never comes but that sad dog.” v. v. 70. 

Also I. iii. ISd and x. iiL 


II. iv. 18. 
V. i. 90. 

I. iii. 2^)1. 
II. i. 173. 
III. iii. 46. 
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I. iii. 3. 


II. iii. 96. 


TJu old genitive ea»e of nouns and prtmoun, used as adverbs 
•' Jl^eeds inu*t I like it weU. ” “-wrcw. 

Compare also backwards and sideways * 

confusion, eyed auiry.» ji, jj 19 

-Stays the summons of the appellajit’s trumpet.’* i. iii 3 
Adverb used as Ofijective. 

- The anointed king is hence, ** „ ..j ^ 

hUipse of adverbial infection, 

-The Duke of Norfolk, sprightfully and 6ofd.” i m o 

wo;dldZ“fJr\\" undeijtood from the pre'ceding 
into a true^dve^b! “oeming adjective, which it convert! 

V. Pjronouns. 

** Thou'* used for ** thee.** 

- Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved 
And thou with all pleased, that hast all aSimved. ’’ 

IV. i. 121 d“^ 

_ /pronoun used as a 'T'laici ; 

Elizabethan idiom, and was due ^th^fact^+^f 4^ H a 

Then thus I turn me from my country’s light.” r. Ui. 176 

»■ Iii- >«■ 

Utlative omitted, 

" Northumberland, 

And all the rest [that are] revoltetl faction traitors 

r„'? ‘ 1 *^^’*® <*ho is) murdered.” v'. v! ^ 

**‘® i» in t^nlmiliat^; 

IKAicA used for “ who ** and •* that.** 

•• Now for the rebels ,rA.eA stand out in Ireland.” i. iv. 38 

Kenw vshwh live like venuui.” . 

u, 1. lo7. 
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•‘Beshrew me, cousin, which didst lead me forth.’* iii. ii. 205. 

“ And wilt thou, pupil-like, 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod. 

And fawn on rage with baie humility. 

Which art a lion and a king of beasts?” t v. i. 31 -i, 

Redundant object. Instead of saying ** I know what you are,” 
in which the object of the verb ‘*1 know” is the clause “what 
you are,” Shakespeare frequently introduces, before the de- 
pendent clause, another object, so as to make the dependent 
clause a mere explanation of the object. — Abbott. 

“March on and mark King Richard how he looks.” iii. iii. 61. 

“ Didst thou not mark the Kiiuj^ what words he spake?” 

V. iv. 1. 

as a relative. What being simply the neuter of the 
interrogative who, ought consistently to be similarly used. 
As, therefore, who is used relatively, we may expect what to bo 
used likewise. And so it is ; but, inasmuch as the adjective 
which very early took the force of the relative pronoun, what was 
supplanted by i&AtoA, and is rarely useti relatively. Even when 
it 18 thus used, it generally stands before its autecedent, thereby 
indicating its interrogative force, though the position of the 
verb is altered to suit a statement instead of a question. — Abbott. 

* What our contempt doth often burl from us 
We wish it ours again.” 

Look what I speak my life shall prove it true.” i. i. 87. 

“ The which ” used, with repeiHioii of the antecedent, 

“ Eight hundred nobles, 

In name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers. 

The which (nobles) he hath detained for lewd employment.” 

I. i. 90. 

That ==: which thing. 

‘ ‘ And, that is worse. 

The Lord Northumberland, his son, young Harry Percy, 
With all their powerful friends, are fled to him.” n. li. 55. 

Which~as to which. 

** Showers of blood. 

The which how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke, 

It is such crimson tempest should bedew.” iti. iii. 45. 

*• With unrestrained loose companions— 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes. 

And beat our watch, and rob our paasengem ; 

Which he, young, wanton and effeminate boy. 

Takes on the point of lumour to support 
8 o dissolute a crew.” 


V. uL 10. 
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** As'* used as a relative. 

“ I cannot but be sad, so heavy-sad 
As . . . makes me faint.” iX. ii. 31. 

M'hich means “ I feel such sadness as.** 

VI. Verbs. 

“ In general distinction of inflections which prevailed during 
the Elizabethan period, en was particularly discarded. It was 
therefore dropped in the conversion of nouns and adjectives into 
verba, except in some cases where it was peculiarly neces^ry to 
distinguish a noun or adjective from a verb. . . . Hence it may 
be said that any noun or adjective should be converted into a 
verb by the Elizabethan author.” 

Nouns as verbs. 

“Grace me no grace, nor unde me no uncle.” ii. iii. 87. 

Imp out our drooping country's broken wing.” ii. i. 292. 

** And cloister thee in some religious house.” V'. i. *23. 

** Let me unkiss the oath *twixt thee and me.” v. i. 74. 

Who sitting in the stocks refuge their shame.” V. v. 26. 

* * Then am I king'd again ; and by and by 
Think that I am umcing'd by Bolingbrolte.” v. v. 36-7. 

Also to safeguard^ l. ii. 35 ; piece^ v. i. 92 ; Jog, v. iii. 95. 
Intransitive used transitively. 

“ Which false hope lingers in extremity.” ii. ii. 72. 

Here lingers — lengthens out, 

“Let not to-morrow, then, ensue to-day.” ii. i. 197. 

“ That he, our hope, might have retired his power.” ii. ii. 40, 

‘ ' For why the senseless brands will sympathise 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue.” v. i. 46-7. 

** OK how it yearned my heart when I beheld.” v. v. 76- 

Also atone, i. i. 202; remember — remind, i. iii. 269 ; stay, ii. i. 
289 ; part, iii. i. 31 ; scoffing, in. ii. 163 ; fall, ill. iv. 104. 

Ttansitive tised intransitively. 

“The love of wicked men converts to fear.” V. i. 66. 

“ For there, they say, he daily doth frequent." v. iii. 6. 

“ Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit." " rv. i. 141-2. 

Isfor hcks {common with verbs oj motion), 

“ The king is come,” 

1 hope the king is not yet shipp'd,** 


n. i. 69. 
n. u. 42- 
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•*I8 safe arrived,” ii. ii. 60; “Are fled to him,” v. ii. 66; 
“Are gone and fled,” ui. ii. 73 ; also v. iii. 82 ; iii. ii. 73 ; iv. L 
89, etc., etc. 


JmpersonaZ verba, 

“ Me rather had my heart might feel your love.” %ii. iii. 142. 


Dr. Abbott (sect. 230) says : “In Chaucer and earlier writers, 
preference is expressed, not by our modern ‘ I had, or would, 
rather * ( = sooner), but by (To) me (it) were liefer (German lieber\ 
that is, more pleasant.’* These two idioms are confused in this 
passage. Me is a dative, as in Methmks, metieenia, etc. 

SingvZar verb with plural nortiinative, 

“ What is six winters ? ” i. iii. 261. 


“ Reproach and dissohUion hangeth over him.” 

“ How near the tidings of our comfort is.** 

“ Twenty shadows^ which shows like grief itself.” 
Also “ oath and duty bids.” 

“ Conscience and kindred bids,'* 

“ Hills and ways draws.** 

“ Is Bushy, Green, and Wiltshire dead ? ” 

“ There lies two kinsmen.” 

Sorrow and grief makes,** 

PluraX verb with singtdar nominative. 

“ What store of parting tears were shed.” 

Verbs of vwtion onutted, 

“Will I hence.” 

“I towards the north.” 

“I will with the king.” 

Also I. ii 66 ; ii. L 296 ; in. ii. 217 ; v, i. 37 ; v. iii. 


n. i. 25S. 
II. i. 272. 
II. ii. 1.6. 
II. ii. 112. 

II. ii. 115. 

II. iii. 4. 

III. ii. 141. 
III. iii. 169. 
III. iii. 184. 


I, iv. 6. 


I. iii. 73. 
V, i. 76. 
V. ii. 84. 
16, etc., etc. 


May = can. 


“ For I may never lift 

An angry arm against His minister.” i*- 40. 

“I may not shew it.” v. ii. 70. 

“ He is 08 like thee as a man may be.” v. iL 108. 

ShaU for wUl and should for would. 

“ To be a make-peace shall become my age.” x. 160. 

“ And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue.” I- iii. 205. 

“ By this the weary lords 

ShaU make their way seem short,” Xt. iii. 17. 

*■* How bis son’s son shcndd destroy his sons.” II- i. 105. 

“ If thou wouldstj 

Thera shotddsi then find one heinous article.” xv. L 232. 
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Formation of participlea. 

Ow^ing to the tendency to drop the Inflection en, Elizabethan 
authors frequently used the curtailed forma of the past participle, 
which' are common in Early English, when, however, the form 
thus curtayed was in danger of being confused witli the infinitive 
as in ‘ taken,* they used the past tense for the past participle. 

(а) Curtailed past participle. 

“ What I have apoke^ or thou canst Worse divine.” i. i. 77. 

Wi'it in remembrance more than tilings long past.” ii. i. 14. 
“ Hath broke his staff.” ii. ii. 59. 

“ My lortl, I \md forgot to tell your lordship.” li. ii. 93, 

“ No, my goo<l lord : he hath forsook the court. ii. iii. 25. 
“ Had you first died, and he been thus trod down.** ii. iii. 12(>. 
“ That when the searching eye of heaven is hid.'* iii- ii. 37. 
“ For you have but mi'itook me all this while.’* III. ii. 174^ 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot.** iii. iii. 88. 

Also shook i IV, i. 163; holpy v. v, 62; bestride v. v. 79; eaty 
v. v, 85. 

(б) ** a ” b^ore present participle. 

“Thou, now a-dying, say’st thou flatterest me.** II. i. 90. 
Future for subjunctive. 

** Will ye xiermit that I shall stand condemn’d.” ii. iii. 119 
Infinitive used as noun. 

“ Except like curs to tear us all to pieces.” it. v. 139. 

Abbott says that to tear is a noun governed by ea.cej>t. 

If{/initim used indefnitel tj . 

“ I was too strict to make mine own away.** i. iii, 244. 

7*0 n*crjlr«=:iu making. 

“ But I shall grieve you to report the rest.*' 

To report = by reporting. 

I do beseech your grace 

To have some conference with your grace alone.” 

To = about having. 

Subjunctir^e used optatively. 

** Hold outy my horse, and I will first be there.** II. I. 300 
FId — ijdile. 

And tinai>a»d«d (=able) is the danger now.** n. iL 26B 
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VTI. Prepositions. 

On^of, 

“ By thinking on the. frosty Caucasus ? ” i. iii, 295. 

** As, though on thinking on no thought I think.* ir. ii. 31. 
“ On what condition stands it ?.’* ii. iii. 107. 

By^to come near to, attain, 

“ How earnest thou by these ill tidings?” iii. iv. 80. 

By — as a consequence. 

“ Fear*d by their breed and famous by their birth.” ii. i. 52. 
Formas for, aa regards. 

“ But /or our trusty brother-in-law and the abbott.” 

V. ill. 1.37. 

/7i = m the case of Abbott remarks we say ** in my own person ” 
or ** by inquiry,** not 

** Which in myself 1 boldly will defend.” i. i. 145. 

So “ But I bethink me what a weary way 

In Boss and Willoughby . . . will be found.” 
t. ?. ** in the case of Ross,** equivalent to “ by Ross.’* 

Of ^aa regards, about. 

“ Enquire q/* him.*’ ill. ii. 186. 

To = for. 

“ I have a king here to my flatterer.” iv, i, 3()8. 

Upon^in consequence of. 

“Thy son is banished upon gooil advice.” r. iii. 2.33. 

With ^ on. 

“I live with bread like you.” iii. ii. 175. 

WUk^cU. 

“ My inward soul 

With nothing trembles ; at some thing it grieves, 

More than with parting from the lord the king.** iz. ii. 12-3. 

Withal, the emphatic form of * with/ is used for with after the 
object at the end of a sentence. In the following example it 
means besides. 

Adding withal.** iv. L 18. 

Without — otUside. 

What seal is that that hangs without thy bosom.** v. i. 56. 
Preposition omitted after verbs of motion (a common idiom). 
Since presently your souls must part your bodies,** iir. i. 3. 
Therefore we banish you our territories.” L, iiL 130. 
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Prepositio7i omitted before the thing heard after verbs 
“ He that no more must say is listened more.” 

Preposition transposed, 

“The pleasure that some fathers feed upon,** 

“ It 8tamf& your grace upon to do him right.” 

VIII. Conjunctions. 

And — and that too. 

“And shall the figure of God’s majesty. 

Be judged by subject and inferior breath. 

And he himself not present.” iv. i. ii:9. 

An. According to Abbott this conjunction, meaning Mf,* is 
simply a form of ‘and,* and the supposition being expressed by 
the subjunctive that follows ‘ an * and not by ‘an * itself. The 
addition of ‘if’ to the ‘an’ he attributes to the same desire for 
heaping on the meaning as gave rise to double comparatives, 
double superlatives, and double negatives. 

An if 1 were thy nurse, thy tongue to teach.” v. hi. 113. 

apparently, hut not really as \f. (The ‘if’ is really 
implied in the subjunctive as in the case of ‘ an.’) 

“As gentle and as jocund as (if I wore going) to jest, 

Uo I to fight.” I. hi. 95. 

A = namely. 

“ No ; it is stopped with other plotting sounds. 

As praises of his state.” ii. i. 18. 

‘ But * signifying prevention. 

“ I doubt not but to ride as fast as York,” n, v. 2. 

which means “I have no doubt (i.c. fear) about being prevented 
from riding.” 

* So,' icith thefut-ure or s%d)junctive— provided that. 

“ Poor queen ! so that thy state may be no worse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse.” iii. iv. 102. 
So as = so that. 

“ <5?o as thou livest in peace, die free from strife.” v. v. 67* 
Where = whereaSy 

** Where fearing dying pays death servile breath.” iii. ii. 186, 
For becattse, a tautologous combination. 

“ And /or because the world is populous.” 

Cf. anif, btU only, or ere, v. v, 3, 


of hearing. 
II. i. 9. 

II. i. 79. 
II. iii. 138. 
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IX. Figures of Speech. 

I. Figures of Resemblance. 

1 . Simile (Latin, st7y,ilis, like) is a comparison between two 
things, and expresses in direct language a siinilaritv of relation 
between them. The words commonly used to introduce this 
figure are as and like, 

“ Like a false traitor and injurious villain.” i. i. 91. 

“Like a traitor coward 

Sluic’d out his innocent soul.” j, 1 ( 13 ^ 

“ Strong as a tower in hope I cry amen.’* i. Hi, 10‘J. 

2. Metapfuyr (Gk. meta^ change ; pherein^ to carry) is a figure 
of substitution, and not of mere comparison, as is the simile ; one 
thing is put for, or said to be, another. It is a simile with the 
words as and like omitted. 

“ The caterpillars of the Commonwealth, 

Which I have sword to weed and cut away.” ir. iii. lOft 

“ 7'his ague Jit of fear is overblown.** m. ii. lOQ 

The above are examples of mixed metaphor, since we do not 
weed caterpillars nor do fits blow over. 

“ The searching eye 0 / heaven (the sun).” iii. ii. 37. 

To whose Jlint bosom my condemned lord.” v. i. 3 . 

3 . I^ersonijicalion (Latin, />er« 07 ia — a mask, a |>erson) is a figure 
in which lifeless things are spoken of as persons. 

“ Obedience bids I should not bid again.” i. i, 163 . 

“ Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee, I. ii. 32. 

“Let Heaven revenge.” i. jf. 40, 

Truth hath a quiet breast.** i. iii. 90 . 

The following list of personified inanimate objects and abstract 
ideas are amongst the many instances of this figure of speech 
occurring in Richard II. 

Destinies^ i. ii. 15 ; envy, i. .ii. 21; nature, ii. i. 4.3 ; tear, 11. 
i. 44 ; time, ii. i. 195 ; ‘necessity, v. i. 21. 

4. Apostrophe (Gk. apo, aside; strepho, I turn) is a figure in 
which a person or thing is addressed. The speaker arrests the 
normal progress of the recital, and ‘ turns aside * to call, more or 
less^ pa^ionately, upon some person or thing connected directly 
or indirectly with the things or events referred to in the main 
speech. When an inanimate object is so apostrophized, personi^ 
fication as well as apostrophe is made use of. 

“ And as I truly fight, dle/end me heaven.^ r. iii. 25 . 

** Swellest thou, proud heart V* HI. iii. 140. 

Mount, mount my soul ! ” v. v. 1 11. 

Forgiveness, horse ! why do I rail on thee ? ” v, v. 90l 
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5. Allegory sustained metaphor. 

So is it in the music of men’s lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disorder’d string ; 

But foi the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me ; 

For now hath time made me his numbering clock ; 

My thoughts are minutes ; and M'ith sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch. 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 

Now sir, tlie sound that tells what hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my heart. 

Which is the bell : so sighs and tears and groans 
Show minutes, times, and hours : but my time 
Runs posting on in Boliugbroke’s proud joy. 

While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock. 

V. V. 44-60. 

6. Euphemism (Gk. ««, well ; phemi, I speak) is a figure by 
which an oftenaive idea is softened down and stated in an in- 
cffenaive or, belike, laudatory form. 

“ O, good ! convey? conveyers are you all.” iv. i. 317* 

This is an ironical euphemism for thieves. 

“ Until the heavens, envying earth’s good hap. 

Add an immortal title to your crown.” V. i. 68. 

A euphemism for “ until you die.” 

7. Hyperbole (Gk. hyper , beyond ; hallo ^ I throw) is a figure of 
exaggeruiiion, things being represented as greater than they are. 
Hence hyperbole is only another name for exaggerated statement. 
This figure is well exemplified in the wooing and cursing scenes. 
In the former it is the flattering and the latter the discrediting 
exaggeration that is employed. 

“ Ere my tongue 

Shall wound my honour with such feeble wrong. 

Or sound so Imae a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear.” i. i. 190-3. 

“ Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 

Doubly portcullis ’d with my teeth and bps.” 

I. iii. 166-7. 

And in the sentence my own life destroy’d,” i. iU, 242. 
II. Fiourks of Contrast. 

8. (Gk. an/t, against ; ftVAemt, I place) is a figure in 

which words or sentences are placed in direct contrast. The 
following are illostrations of this figure taken from Richard 12. t 
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“ The accuser and the accused freely speak.’’ i. i. 17 

“ Since the more fair the crystal in the sky, 

The mjlier seem the clouds that in it fly.’^' r. i, 42-3. 

“ Upon his had life to make all this cjoodf i. i. 90. 

‘‘Things sweet to taste prove to digestion sourf *i. iii. 230. 
“Small showers last long^ but sudden storms are short f 

II. i. 34. 


“ And my large kingdom for a little grave f 

9. Epigram — u pointed and pithy saying. 

“ Numbering satuls and drinking oceans dry." 
“I wasted time, and now doth time waste me." 
“ Pride must have a fall." 


nr. iii. 153. 

II ii. 140. 
V. V. 19, 
V. V. 8S. 


III. FiaoRKs OP Association. 

10. Metonomy (Gk. ineta^ change; ouoma, a name) is a ligiuo 
which substitutes the name of one thing for the name of another 
with which it is connected. 

“ Farewell my blood.** i. lii. 57. 

‘ Blood * = Bolingbroke, who is a blood relation of the king. 

“Such is the breath of kings." i. iii. 215. 

ft is not the breath but the power of the king expressed in words 
that is meant. 

“Truth hath a quiet breast ( = heart)." i. lii. 96. 

11. HypaUage (Gk. hypo, under; adage, change) is a figure in 
which an attribute is transferred from its proper subject to 
others that are closely connected with them. 

“ Now by my sceptre's awe.** i. i. 118. 

‘ Awe ’ do€»8 not lielong to the sceptre, but to the king who wields 
it. 

“ To take advantage of the absent time.** ii. iii. 79. 

It is not time but the king who is absent. 

“ He is in the mighty hold of Bolingbroke. " iii. iv. 83. 

It is Bolingbroke M*ho is mighty, and not the hold. 

X. Alliteration. 

Alliteration is the frequent recurrence of the same sound 
consequent upon the recurrence of the same letter, generally 
initial, as in the well-known ** Apt alliteration’s artful aid." 
This elementary dexdce for tickling the ear was prior to rhyme, 
with which it agrees in so far as it consists in sameness of sound, 
the difference being that in rhyme the sameness is not that 
merely of single letters but of syllables, nor does it occur at the 
b^innings, but at the ends of lines. Bbakespeare’s alliterations 
are usually double-barrelled, but sometimes tnree or more words 
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are alliterative. It may be desirable to remind the student 
that in the hands of a master, such as Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
or Tennyson, alliteration is capable of producing a pleasing, 
and even a beautiful effect. 

** Appellant to this princely presence.” i. i. 34. 

** The kindred of the ^iug.” i. i. 70 . 

“My Moving /ord, I take my /eave of you.’* i. lii, 63. 

“ l^irtue and raloiir. ” l. iii. 9S. 

So “sly slow hours,” i. iii. 150; “sullen sorrow,” i. iii. ‘227; 
“ happy havens,” I. iii. 270; “ripest fruit first falls,” 11 . 1 . 153; 
“thy last long leave,” v. i. 35, etc., etc. 

XI. Examples of paraphrasing. 

“All places that the eye of heaven visits. 

Tlie man that mocks at it and sets it light.” 

I. iii. 275-293. 

“ A safe retreat and even a happy refuge will be found by the 
philosophic soul where’er the genial beams of the sun gladden 
the earth, wherefore 1 counsel thee to regard forceful compulsion 
as in itself a^ good. Imagine that thou thyself dost turn thy 
back on the King, and not that he doth bid thee go, since sorrow 
suffered impatiently doth thereby sting the more. Say that at 
my behest thou goest forth in search of glory and renown, and 
nurture not the thought that thou hast been outlawed by the 
King. Persuade thyself that of thine own free will thou seekest 
in a heathen clime exemption from a pestilential plague raging 
at home. Picture to thyself that what thy soul desires most lies 
whither thou goest and not in the ^lace whence thou art newly 
come. In the gras^ beneath thy exiled feet see the rush-strewn 
floor of the presence chamber, and regard thy onward passage as 
but the stately measure of the dance, the sweet flowers being to 
thy eyes the fair ladies of the court, since heart-eating grief 
bites less the more thou laugh’st its power to scorn.” 

“ Think I am dead and that even here thou takest 

For the deposing of a rightful king.” v, i. 38-50. 

“ Esteem me dead and let this parting be as from a breath- 
bereft corpse. And when in evening gloom of wintry days 
the pitying farm-folk seated round the blazing logs bend their 
ears to list to mournful tales of days long gone, then tell to them 
the^ piteous tale of Richard’s hapless fate and they shall seek 
their coaches with tear-dimmed eyes : nay, e’en the Ufeless 
brands upon the hearth will melt with fire-quenching tears, and 
some in ashy white and some in mournful black wifi bewail the 
sad undoing of a crowned king.” 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


18971898. 0 

a Recriminatory quarrel between the newly-created dukes ol 
Hereford and Norfolk. The quarrel referred by the 
Permanent Committee to settlement by single combat at 
Coventry. The combat forbidden by the King ; Hereford 
banished for ten years, Norfolk for life. 


1899. 

if Death of John of Gaunt, seizure of his estates by the King 
with the sanction of the Permanent Committee. lle- 
parture of the King for Ireland to avenge the defeat and 
death of Edmund Earl of March, and return of Hereford 
from Franco, owing to the iuHuence of Archbisliop 
Arundel, for the recovery of his estates. 

c Landing of Hereford (Henry of Lancaster) at Ravenspur, 
July 4 ; Henry joined by Earls of Northumberland (Percy) 
an<l Westmoreland (Neville) and Edmund Duke of York, 
the regent, at Berkeley Castle. March upon Cheshire. 
Dispersal of the King’s forces commanded by the F^rl of 
Salisbury (John de Montacute). Capture of Bristol by 
Henry, July 29. 

d Landing of the King at Milford Haven, July 25, to find him- 
self deserted. Submission of the King to Henry at Flint. 
The King brought to London. Sept. 2. 

e Parliament summoned by the King to meet upon Sept. 30. 
Resignation of the crown (Sept. 29) presented to Parlia- 
ment on its meeting. The resi^ation accepted, and 
articles of accusation presented against Richard complain- 
ing of 

i. His iiuiust conduct to Henry of Lancaster, Archbishop 
Arundel, and the Duke of Gloucester, 

ii. His breaches of the Constitution, tampering with the 
judges (1387), and appeal to the Pope (1398). 

iii. His illegal taxation, especially the extortion of money 
from seventeen counties for pardons (1399), non-payment 
cf loans, and alienation of crown lands. 

IV. His claim to the absolute right of legislation. 

Sentence of deposition pronounced. Sept, 3(1 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 


I 

Edward, 
the Black 
Prince, 
d. 1376. 


Richard II., 
deposed 

1899. 


Edward III. 

I 


Lionel, 
Duke of 
Clarence, 
d. 1368. 


I * 

Blanche, = John = Katharine 


hilippa = 


da^hter 
of Henry, 
Duke of 
Lancaster. 


d. 

1399. 


Swinford. 


The Beau forts. 


Philippa = Edmund Henry IV. 

I Mortimer, 

I Earl of March. 

Roger, Earl of March (declared heir to the 
d. 1398. throne 1886}. 


Edmund, 
Duke of 
York, 
d. 1403. 


Edmund, Earl of Anne Ricbaid of Cambridge. 
March, d. 1434. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON PERSONS MENTIONED IN 

RICHARD //. 

Abbot of Weitmln«tor== William of Colchester (1386-1420). 
Holinshed, followed by Shakespeare, gives 1399 instead of 
1420 as the year of hia death. 

Anznerle, Duke of = Earl of Rutland, son of Duke of York, 
whom he succeeded. Killed at Agincoiirt, 1416. 

Berkeley, Earl = Thomas, 6th Baron of Berkeley in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Bagot — Sir William Bagot, who was Sheriflf of the County of 
Leicester in 1378 and 1380. 

Bolingbroke = Henry, Duke of Hereford (1366*1413), eldest son c£ 
John of Gaunt. Bom at Bolingbroke in Leioestershii e. 
Reigned as Henry IV. (1399-1413). 

BuBhy=Sir John Bushy, who, in 1399, was Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

(Carlisle —Thomas Merk, Bishop of Carlisle (1397). Imprisoned 
in Tower for high treason (1400) for short time. Was 
formerly a Westminster monk. 

Pitzwater=5th Baron Fitzwalter (1368-1407). 
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Gaunt, John o’ = 4th son of Edward HI. Bom at Ghent, hence 
name (1340-1399). 

Oreen = Sir Henry Green, son of Justice of King’s Bench to 
Edward III., of same name. 

liUngley, hllmund of, Duke of York, 5th son of Edward III. 
(1341.J402). 

Marshal, Lord = Thomas Holland, deputy to Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk. 

Mowbray, Thomas = Duke of Norfolk, who was made Earl 
Marshal (1386), Governor of Calais (1397), when Duke of 
Gloucester, his prisoner, died or was murdered. Made 
Duke of Norfolk same year. Died in 1490 at Venice. 

Northumberland, Earl of = Henry Percy. Sided with Boling- 
broke at first, but afterwards rebelled against him. Killed 
at battle of Brainham Moor (Yorkshire), 1408. 

Percy, Henry = son of above (1366-1403). Sided at first with 
Boliiigbroke, but afterwards rebelled. Killed at battle of 
Shrewsbury, 1403. 

Richard n. (Bordeaux). Bom at Bordeaux 1366. King 1366- 

1399. Son of Black Prince, and grandson of Edward III. 

Boss, Lord = William de Ros of Hamlake, Treasurer to Henry 
IV. Died 1414. 

Salisbury, Elarl of = John Montacute, 3rd Earl Salisbury. Be 
headed 1400. 

Surrey, Duke of = Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, who in 13^ 
was made Duke of Surrey. Beheaded with Salisbury in 

1400. 

Willoughby = William, 6th Lord d’Ereaby. Married Duchess of 
York. Died 1409. 


HISTORICAL ANACHRONISMS AND INACCURACIES. 

“And I will turn thy falsehooil to thy heart. 

Whore it was forg^, with my rapier’s point,** 

IV. i. 39. 

The rapier, a long pointed sword, was not known in England 
until long after the reign of Richard II. In Balleines* Dialogue 
between Sovonene and Chiruagi (1579), the “ long foining rapier” 
is spoken of as a new kynd of mstrument.” Shakespeare was 
always indifferent to anachronisms of this kind. For example, in 
Titm wui Andronietts be arms Demetrius with a rapier. 
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It 18 also objected that Shakespeare speaks of Gaunt, who was 
blit 68, as “Gaunt in being oM,^’ of the Queen, who was a chihl 
of ten, as though she were a woman, and of Aunierle as though 
he were the son of the, then Duchess of York, whereas he was 
tlie son of a former marriage. Concerning the age of Norfolk, 
who could not have been 40 at the time of his banishme^it, when he 
bpoke of “ the language I have learned these 40 yeara,” and also 
as to the date of the death of the Duchess of Gloucester, which 
took place in 1899, and not immediately after the return of 
Bolingbroke from banishment, there is also some inaccuracy, 
whether accidental or intentional cannot now be ascertained ; 
but it is possible (1) that Gaunt was really decrepit, as life was 
much shorter in Shakespeare’s time than now ; (2; that Noifolk, 
aged a little more than 30, spoke approximately ; and (3) that 
Shakespeare purposely regarded Queen Isabel as a woman for 
the purpose of dramatic eftect, since the sayings and doings of a 
child wife could not be of any interest, wdiereoa the queen of the 
play is a feeling, sensible, and brave woman. 
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abet (II. iii. 146), encourage; O.F. aheter, incite, 
abundant (v. iii. 66), overflow ; L. abundare. 
achieve (ii. i. 254), accomplish ; O.F. achever from venir d 
to come to one’s object. 

along (i. iii. 199), long way ; O.E. anrf, against ; lang^ long. 

amazing (I. iii. 81), bewildering; a, intensive; maze, labyriiitiL 

antic (Id. ii. 162), mimic; L. antiquus^ old. 

appeach (v. ii. 79), impeach ; L. L. impedicarty to fetter. 

apricocks (iir. iv. 29). F. abricot ; Port. cUbricoque. 

atone (i. i. 202), bring to unity, ; A.S. aef, at ; an, one. 

attainder (iV. i. 24), accurate ; O.F. ateindre^ to condemn. 

attorney (ir. iii. 134), representative ; O.F. atomery to arrange. 

aught (ii. iii. 73), anything ; A.S. dn, one ; wihty thing. 

barbed (ni. iii. 117), accoutred ; F. Inirdty horse armour. 

bedrenoh (iii. iii. 46), soak ; A.S. ht and drencany to drench. 

bereft (ii. i. 237), deprived ; A.S. birtafan. 

beshrew (in, ii. 204), curse (mild) ; Ety. doubtful. 

betid (V. i. 42), O.R 6e or hi and tiden. 

bias (HI. iv. 6), inclination ; F. biaisy incline. 

boon (iv. i. 302), favour ; F. 6 ot», good. 

boot (i. i. 164), advantage ; A.S. bdt, 

brook (nr. iL 2), endure; A.S. hrucariy use, enjoy. 

oaitlff (I. ii. 53), captive and so miserable ; L. capim, 

carouse (U. i. 127), feast ; G. gar au^ completely out. 
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caterpillar. M.E. catyrpil^ from O.F. chcUtepeltuat, 
choler (i. i. 153), wrath ; Gr. chole^ bile, 
cboppin^r (v. iii. 124), changing ; M.IS. choppen, cut. 
cloister (V. i. 23). O. F. cloiaire ; L. dmistrum. ^ 
cloy (I. iii. 296), glut ; O.F. cloyer^ to shut up. . 

control (i. iii. 90), contre-roll, and from O.F. contre^rolUi a dup* 
licate register to control original, 
counterfeit (i. iv. 14), pretend ; F. contrefaire. 
cosen (ii. ii. 69), cheat ; F. coueiner^ to claim relationsldp for bad 
end. * 

craft (i. iv. 13), skill ; A.S. craeft^ power, 
cunning: (i, iii. 163), skilful; A.S. cuniuxu^ to know, 
curb (i. i. 54), to restrain ; F. courber, bend, 
deck (i. iv. 62), cover ; G. dtclctn^ to cover, 
distaff (III. ii. 118), spinning staff; L.G. diease, flax; A.S. 
staff 

eager (r. i. 48), sharp ; F. ; L. ocer, sharp, 
ear (ni. ii. 112), plough; A-S. cWaw, to plough, 
exchequer (I r. iiL 65), treasury; O.F. eaehequier, chess board so 
called from chequered table-cloth used in Court of Exchequer. 

fare (ii. i. 71), to go ; A.S. /aran, to go. 
fealty (v. ii. 45), loyalty; 0.¥, 

feU (I. ii. 46), cruel ; A.S./c/, fierce, to be distinguished from 
fell (III. L 23), to cut down ; A.S, /eilan, to cause to fall, 
fellow (HI. ii. 99), equal ; Icel. partner, 

fiend IV. i. 270), demon, enemy ; A.S. Jeond ; cf. G,/eim/, enemy, 
foil (i. iii. 265), gold or silver leaf at bock of gem to throw it 
up ; L. folium, leaf. 

fond (v. i. 101), foolish ; M-E. ybnnen, to act foolishlj’^. 
forfend,(iv. i, 129), avert; hybrid E. for\ L. dejendere, defend, 
forgo (I. iii. 361), for thoroughly and go. 

foster (I. iii. 126), to nourish ; A.S. fostar, nourishment, from 
fdda, food. 

fool (I. i. 44), unclean ; A.S. /df. 

fretted (III. iii. 167), eat away ; A.S. for tiM. 
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Sralt (ill. ii. 15), mode of walking ; Ic. path, 

gaoler (i. iii. 169), prison keeper; O.F. gaiole, from L.L. gatnola, 
a cage. 

glose (II. 1,1 10), flatter; Gr. gloasat the tongue, 
gnarllng (i. iii. 292), snarling (onomatopoetic word), 
gore (i. iii. 60), pierce ; M.E. gare, gor, gar, spear, 
hallo wmas (V. i. 80), All Saints’ Day; A.S. halig \ L.L. missa, 
mass. 

headlong (v. i. 65). O. E. heedUhtge. 
heinous (iv. i. 131), wicked; F. haine^ hatred, 
homagre (ii. i. 204), fealty; L.L. homaticum. 

Impeach (l. i. 170), accuse ; O.F. empescher, hinder- 

imp out (II. i. 292), graft ; A.S. impan. 

impress (iir. i. 25), device ; L. imprimtrt^ to impress. 

Incontiiient (V. vi. 48), fickle ; L. »n, not, and ccnUineo, restrain. 
Jade (rir. iii. 179), hag; Ic. jcUdat mare. 

Jaundng (v. v. 94), overworking horse ; O.F. jaiicer. 
journeyman (i. iii. 274), day worker ; F. jourrUe^ an entire day. 
just (v. ii. 52), joust or tournament ; O.F. Jo'uste. 
hem (II, i. 156), light-armed Irish soldier ; Ir. cearn^ a man. 

knave (ii. ii. 96), boy or servant; O.S. C7ia])e, boy ; G. Kiiabe, 
boy. 

largess (i. iv. 44), bounty ; F. largesa^ from L. largitio, bestowal 
lief (V. ii. 49), soon ; A.S. ieo/^ dear. 

liege (l. i. 7), sovereign, but should faithful ; O.F. Hge, loyai. 
livery (ii. i. 204), bestowal of fief upon heir ; F. livr^e. 
lourg (I. iii. 187), gloomy ; M.E. loertn^ to frown, 
manor (iv. i. 212), estate ; O.F. manoir. 

miscreant (i. i. 39), vile wretch, literally an unbeliever ; O.F. 
mtscreanty unbelieving. 

moe (i. i. 239), more in number; A.S. wio, more ; more = greater 
is from A.S. rwam, greater, 
needs (ii. iii. 163), of necessity ; A.S. nidy need, 
nohla (I. i. 88), coin of Edward IIL, fls. 8d. in value ; L. nobiiis. 
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noblesse (rv. i. 119), nobleness; F. noblesse (cf. eoblcsse oblige), 
noisome (in. iv. 38), noxious; M.£. noy, hurt, as in annoy iiu<l 
E. suffix, some. 

odds (I. i. 62), excess or difference (see note). ^ 

pagan (iv. i. 96), heathen ; L. paganus. , 

pageant (iv. i. 321), show; L.L. pagina, platform, 
pale (in. iv. 40), staked enclosure ; L. palus, stake. 

palmer (iir. iii. 151), pilgrim; L. pahna, palm tree, sucn os 
pilgrims brought from the Holy Land, 
parasite (ii. ii. 70), hanger on ; F. parasite, from L. jyarusttits, 
eater at table of another, 
peer (i. iii. 93), equal ; L. par, equal, 
pelting (ir. i. 60), mean ; cf. paltry. 
plUel (ir. i. 246), pillaged ; F. piller. 

portcullis (i. iii. 167), grating-gate to fortress ; O.F. ports couleke. 
nostem (v. v. 17), literally back gate ; L. 2 > 08 t, after, 
purchase (i. iii. 282), acquire ; O.F. purchactr, to pursue ^ugeiiy 
and so obtain. 

recreant (i. i. 144), cowardly, renegade ; L. re, Bga)n ; cretio, I 
) believe. 

rheum (r. iv. 8), tears ; Gr. rheo, I flow, 
rutn (in. iv. 106), pity ; M.E. retUhe, 
sheer (v. iii. 61), literally clear, pure ; Ic. skatrr, bright, 
shrewd (iii. it 59), spiteful, like a shrew ; A.S. scredwa. 
signories (in. L 22), lands belonging to signor ; It. signor, lord, 
sterling (iv. i. 264), a full value ; A.S. easier and. Hanseatic 

Germans, the first money-changers in England. 
suUezui (ii. i. 139), fits of temper ; O.F. sdain, alone, 
supplant (ii. i. 156), place underfoot ; L. sub, under ; planta, sole, 
tender (i. L 32), holding dear ; F. tendre, tender, 
tidings (ii. i. 272), news ; Ic. tithindi, news. 

trade (in. iii. 156), resort ; A.S. treden, to tread, which acccrds 
with the original meaning of the word, 
trespass (i. L 138b wrong doing; O.B'. iresvasses, to pa&i across, 
t.e. the boundary between right and wrong. 
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trow ([I. i. 218), think ; A.S. treowian, trust, 
twain (I. i. 60), two ; A.S. twegan. 

utterance (ii. iii. 125), act of speaking ; A. vtian, to send out. 
vial (i. iijil2), phial ; L. phinla. 

viol (i. ii*. 102), musical instrument, violin ; L. vittUa, violin, 
wallow (i. iii. 298), roll (in mud) ; A.S. wealwiaii, 
wanton (i. iii. 214), playful, vicious; A.S. wan, lacking, and 
togen, drawn or educated. 

warder (i. iii. 118), staff of office held by the king as chief of 
the tournament ; A.S. weard, guard. 

wayward (ii. i. 142), capricious ; A.S. onweg, away, and the 
suffix ward. 

wtiit (II. i. 103), think ; A.S. wiht. 
wiatly (v. iv. 7), wistfully ; M.E. wAshj, surely, 
wont (V. V. 99), habitual ; A.S. vnmian, to dwell, 
yearn (v, v. 76), to become uneasy through desire ; A.S. geoman. 
desire. 
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